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THE DWAKFS. 



There was once upon a time a rich King who had three 
danghterg, who all day long* were accustomed to walk in the 
palace gardens ; and the King was such a great admii-er - of 
every species of tree, that of one it was said that whoerer 
should pluck off a single apple would disappear a hundred 
feet into the ground. Now, when harvest came, the apple* on 
this tree were as red as Mood, and the three Princesses went 
every day xmder the tree to see if any of the fruit had faSl&a. ; 
but the wind did not blow 'any down, and the branches were so 
overloaded that they hung almost on the ground. At last the 
youngest of the three daughters took such a fancy to the fruit 
that she said to her sisters, *' Our father loves us so nrach 
he will never cause us to disappear xmderground ; he only meant 
that judgment for strangers;" and, so saying, she plucked an 
apple, and, jumping before her sisters, invited them also to taste 
it. So the three sisters shared it between them ; but as soon as 
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they had eaten it they all sank down below the earth, so far 
that no bird could scratch them up 

By-and-by, when it became noon, the King wanted his 
daughters, but they were nowhere to be found, though the 
servants searched all over the house and gardens. At length, 
when he could hear nothing about them, the King caused it to 
be proclaimed throughout the country, that whoever should bring 
back the Princesses should receive one of them as a bride. 
Thereupon numbere of young men travelled about on land and 
sea to find the maidens ; for every one was desirous to regain 
them, they were so amiable and ])Yetty, Amongst others there 
went out three young Huntsmen, who, after travelling about 
eight days, came to a large castle, wherein every room was 
splendidly furnished ; and in one room they found a large table, 
and on it was spread all manner of delicate food, and everything 
was still so warm that it smoked ; yet nowhere did they hear or 
see any human being. Here they waited half the day, while 
the meats still smoked before them, till at length they became 
very hungry, and, sitting down, they ate what they liked, and 
afterwards agreed together that one should remain in the castle 
while the two others sought the Princesses ; and, to decide the 
matter, they drew lots , and it fell to the share of the eldest to 
stop where they were. The next day, accordingly, the two 
younger Brothers took their departure, while the eldest remained 
in the castle; and about noon a little Dwarf entered, and 
brought in some pieces of roast meat, which he cut in pieces, 
and then handed them; and while \te held it to the young 
Huntsman he let one piece fall, and the Dwarf asked him to 
be good enough to pick it up again. So he bent down to do 
so, and immediately the Dwarf jumped on him, and caught him 
by the hair, and beat him roughly. The next day the second 
Brother remained at home, but he fared no better ; and, when 
the two others returned, the eldest asked him how he had 
passed the day. " Oh ! badly enough, I can tell you," he 
replied; and the two Brothers told each other of what had 
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befallen them ; but they said nothing to their youngest Brother, 
for fear he should refuse to have any part in the matter. So 
the third day he remained at home, and the Dwarf entered as 
usual with the meat, and, letting one piece fall, requested the 
youth to pick it up. But he said to the Dwarf, " What ! can 
you not pick that up yourself? If you had the trouble of 
earning your daily bread you would be glad enough, but now 
yon are not worth what you eat !" 

This answer made the Dwarf very angry ; but the youth 
griped hold of him, and gave him such a shake that he 
exclaimed, " Stop, stop ! and let me go, and I will tell you 
where the King's daughters are." 

When the youth heard this he let him drop, and the little 
manikin said he was an underground Dwarf, and there were more 
than a thousand like him ; and if any one went with him he could 
show him where the Princesses were living : that he knew the 
place, which was a deep well, where no water entered. The 
Dwarf told him further that he knew his Brothers would not 
act honourably to him, and, therefore, if he would rescue the 
King's daughters he must go alone, and must take with him a 
great basket wherein to let himself down, and go armed with 
his forester's knife ; and below he would find three rooms, in each 
of which would sit a Princess, guarded by dragons with many 
heads, wbich he must cut off. As soon as the Dwarf had said 
all this he disappeared; and about evening the two Brothers 
returned, and asked the youngest how he had passed the time. 
'^ Oh ! very well indeed," he replied ; "and about noon a Dwarf 
came in, who cut up the meat, and let one piece fall, which he 
asked me to pick up; but I refused; and, as he flew into a 
passion, I gave him a shake, and presently he told me where to 
find the Princesses." 

This tale sorely vexed the other Brothers, who turned blue 
with suppressed rage ; but the next morning they all went up 
the hill, and drew lots who should descend first in the basket. 
The lot fell, as before, to the eldest, and he went down, taking 
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a hfH with him, which when he rang they were to pull him up, 
as fast as they could. So after he had beext down a little whila. 
he rang his bell furiously ; and, as soon, as he was drawn up, 
the second Brother took his place and. went down; but he 
quickly rang to be pullexl up again. ^J'he turn now came to the 
youngest Brother, who allowed himself to be let down to the 
very bottom, and there, getting out of the basket, he marched 
boldly up to the first door, with his drawn knife in his hand. 
There he heard the dragons snoring loudly ; and, on his carefully 
opening the door, he saw one of the Princesses sitting within, 
with the dragon's nine beads in her lap. He raised his knife 
and cut these heads off; and immediately the Princess jumped 
up and hugged and kissed him, and fell upon his neck, and then 
gave him her golden necklace for a reward. Next he went after 
the second Princess, who had a dragon with seven heads by her 
side : he also freed her, and then went to the youngest, who was 
guarded by a four-headed dragon. This beast he also destroyed ;. 
and then the three Sisters embraced and kissed him so much thajb 
at last he claslied the bell very hard, so that those above mighl 
hear. When the basket came down he set each Princess in by 
turns, and let them be drawn up ; but, as it descended for him, 
he remembered the Dwarfs saying that his Brothers would be 
faithless to him. So he picked up a huge stone, and laid it in 
the basket, and just as the false Brothers had drawn it half-way 
up they cut the cord at the top, and the basket with the stone * 
in it fell plump to the bottom. By this means they thought 
they had rid themselves of their Brother ; and they made the 
three Princesses promise that they would tell their father it 
was they who had delivered them; and then they went home 
to the King and demanded the Princesses for their wives» But 
meanwhile the youngest Brother wandered about sadly in the 
thre6b chambers, and. thought he should have to die there, 
when all. at once he. perceived on the walk a flute, and he 
thought to himself,. " Ah ! whatgood can this be here ?. What 
is. there to mcake one merry!'' He kicked, too^. the dragon's 
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heads^ saying, "And what good are you to me? you cannot 
help me !" Up and down, to and fro, mauy times he walked, 
so often, indeed, the floor was-vwom smooth. 

By-and-l^ other thoughts : came into hia head, and, seizing 
the flute, hajblew a littde on it; aad, behold, ever so many little 
Dwarfs imtaotly. s^peared ! He blew a little longer,. aad with 
every noiee a; fresh one came, till at last the Toaam waft- quite 
filled: with them. Then all of thMH asked what bisr wiahefrwere, 
and he told them that. he wantad to be up above on earth again, 
and in the clear dayligHt; linnaediately each Dwarf seized a 
hair of liis head, and away they flew up the well with Lim till 
they landed him at the top. As soon as ever he was safe on his 
legs again he set out for the royal palace, and arrived about the 
time the weddings of the Princesses were to be celebrated. So 
he hurried up to the room where the King sat with his three 
daughters ; and as soon as he entered they were so overcome 
that they fainted away. This made the King very angry ; and 
he ordered the new comer to be put in prison, for he thought 
he had done his children some injury; but as soon as they 
recovered themselves they begged their father to set him at 
liberty. But he asked them their reason ; and, when they said 
they dare not tell him, he bade them tell their story to the oven ; 
and meantime he went outside and listened at the door. When 
the King had heard all, he caused the two traitorous Brothers to 
be hanged ; but he gave his youngest daughter in marriage to 
the true deliverer. 

And to their wedding I went in a pair of glass shoes, and, 
kicking against the wall, broke tHem aU to pieces. 




THE KING OF THE GOLDEN MOUiNTAIN. 



A CERTAIN merclmnt had two cliildren, a boy and a girl, who, 
at the time our tale begins, were both so little that they could 
not run alone. I'his merchant had just sent away two richly- 
laden vessels in which he had embarked all his property, and, 
while he hoped to g'ain much money by their voyage, the news 
came that both ships had sunk to the bottom of the sea. Thus 
ia-tead of a rich merchant he became quite a poor man, and he 
had nothing left hut a field near the town where he dwelt, and 
therein, to divert his thoughts for a while from his loss, he went 
to walk. While he paced to and fro there suddenly appeared a 
little black Dwarf, who asked him the reason of his sorrowful 
looks, and what it was he took ao much to heart ? 

" If you are able to help me," said the Merchant, " I will 
t«ll you," 

" Who knows," replied the Dwarf, " whether I can or noT" 
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So then the Merchant told him what had happened : how 
all his wealth was sunk at the bottom of the sea, and nothing' 
remained to lum but this one field. 

^^Do not grieve yourself any longer," said the Dwarf; 
"for, if you will promise to bring me here in twelve years, 
whatever first rubs itself against your leg on your return home, 
you shall have all the money you can require." The Merchant 
thought it would be his dog who would meet him first, for he 
remembered not, just then, his children, so he gave the little 
black Man his word and honour to the bargain, and returned to 
his home. 

Just as he came within sight of the house his little Boy saw 
him, and was so glad that he waddled up to him and clasped 
him by the knees. The Father was frightened, for his promise 
occuiTed to him, and he knew now what he had sworn to ; but 
still, as he found no money in his coffers, be imagined it was only 
a joke on the part of the Dwarf. A month afterwards, however, 
he went on his land to seek for anything he could find to sell, 
and there he saw a great heap of gold. Now was he again 
prosperous, and bought and sold and became a great merchant, 
as he had been before. Meanwhile his Boy grew up clever and 
sensible, and the nearer he came to the age of twelve years the 
sadder became his Father, till people could see the traces of his 
anguish in his countenance. One day the Son asked him what 
was amiss; the leather would not tell him at first, but at last he 
related how he had sold him without knowing it to a little black 
Dwarf for a heap of money, and liow he had set his seal and 
name to the bargain, so that when twelve years had ])assed he 
must deliver hira up. " My Father," answered the Son, " do 
not be sorry about such a matter ; all will yet go well, for the 
Dwarf can have no power over me." 

After this the Son caused himself to be blessed by a Priest, 
and, when the hour came, he and his Father went together to 
the field, and the Son drew a circle within which they both 
placed themselves. 
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Presently came the black Dwar^ aiul asked, '^ Have you 
brought witli you what you promi:^ V The Father was silent ^ 
but the Son replied^ " What do you want here ?" 

^^ I came to speak^ with your Father^ and not with you," 
said the Dwarf. 

" You have deceived and betrayed my Father," said the 
Sou ; " give up the paper you extorted from him." 

^* Ko ! I will not surrender my rights !" replied the Dwarf. 

Then they consulted together for some time, and at last they 
agreed that the Son, because he would not obey the Dwarf and 
dill not any longer belong to his Father, should place himself 
in an open boat which laid upon the water.<, and then that his 
Father should g^ve the vessel a push that it might float whither 
it would. The Son, therefore, took leave of his Father, and set 
himself in the boat, which the Father theieiipon pushed off j 
but, unhappily, the boat turned bottom upwards with the force 
of the shock, and thcj Father was forced to return home with 
the belief that his Son was dead, which grieved him sorely. 

But the boat did not entirely sink, but floated quietly away, 
with the Youth clinging to it, till at length it touched on an 
unknown land and remained there. The Youth then scrambled 
on shore, and saw, just opposite, a fine castle, towards which he 
hurried. As soon as he entered he found that it was an enchanted 
palace, and he walked thi^ough all the rooms, and found them all 
empty, till he came to the last, in which he discovered, a snake 
curling itself round and round. This Snake, however, was an 
enchanted Maiden, who was overjoyed to see the youth enter, 
and she said to him, '^ Are you come to deliver me ? for twelve 
years have I waited for you, for thi& kingdom is enchanted, and 
you must free it from the spell." 

" How can I do that ?" he asked. 

" This night," she replied, " twelve Black Dwarfs will come, 
laden with chains ; and they will ask you what you do here ; but, 
mind, give them no answer, and let them do what they will to you. 
They will torment you, beat and poke you about, but let all this 
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happen without a word on your part, and then for twelve years 

they must be off again. The second night twelve others will 

come, and the third night four-and-lwenty, and these last will 

cutoff youp head; but at midnight their power passes awny, 

and if you restrain yourself till then, and never spedk a word, 

I am saved. Afterwards I will come to you with a flask which 

contains the water of life, and with this 1 will sprinkle you, that 

you shall regain your breath and be as healthy and well ns 

before/' 

"I will save you willingly," he replied. 

Now every thing happened as the Snake said. The Black 
Dwarfs failed to compel him to speak, and the third night the 
Maiden beeame disenchanted, and came with the water of life, as 
•she had «aid^ to the youth, and restored him to life. Then the 
faeautifiil Princess fbll around his neck and kissed him, and 
through all the castle there were joy and gladness. Soon their 
^wedding was celebrated, and the Merchant's Son became the 
Kiag of tiie Golden Mountain. 

The happy pair lived in gi*eat contentment, and in eourse of 
time the Queen bore a son, and when eight years more had 
pas.<3ed x>ver their headstlie King bethoughthimielf of his Eather, 
and hisheart was sotouched with therecollectionthat he wished 
to revisit him. The Queen would not at first hear about such 
a'thing, but he talked of it so often that at length she was 
obliged to consent, and said, ^' I know the journey will cause 
misfortune to me." At his de[)artiire she gave him a wishing- 
Ting, and said, ^^Tske this ring and wear it on your finger, and 
then, wherwer you wish to be there you wilLfind yourself ; but 
this you must promise me, that you will not wish me to leave 
hereto:visitvyour Father's house." 

The King promised, and, putting the ring ron his finger, he 
wished himself befi)re the town where his father dwelt. At the 
same momeitt he found himself there, and tried to go into the 
town, bnt'tts *he came to the gate the guards would not let him 
pass, because he wore clothes so peculiar, and so rich and mag- 
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nificent. Thereupon he climhed up a hill where a shepherd was 
watching sheep^ and with him he changed clothes^ and thus 
passed into the town unquestioned in the rough smock. When 
he came to his father's house he was not recognised; and the 
merchant would not believe it was his son^ but said he certainly 
once had a son^ but that he had been dead some years. Still, 
because he saw he was a poor thirsty shepherd, he willingly 
gave him a plate of food. At last the Youth asked his parents, 
'^ Do you know of any mark on my body whereby you will 
recognise me, for indeed 1 am your true son /" 

"Yes," said the Mother 3 "our son had a mole-spot under 
his arm." 

Instantly he drew his shirt back from his arm, and there they 
saw the mole-spot, so that they no longer doubted that he was 
their son. Then he told tliem that he was King of the Golden 
Mountain, and had a beautiful princess for his wife, and a child 
seven years old. But the merchant laughed at his son, saying, 
" Never can this be true ! . Here is a fine King indeed, who 
comes here in a ragged shepherd's smock !' 

Tijis made the son very angry ; and, without consideration, 
he turned round his ring and wished both his child and wii'e 
were with him. In a moment they appeared ; but the Queen 
wept, and complained that he had broken his promise, and made 
her unlucky. The King told her he had done it without 
thought and with no bad intention; and she appeared to be 
reconciled, but, in reality, she had evil in Ijer heart. 

After a while he took her to the field, out of the town, and 
sliowed her the water where his boat had been overturned, and 
there, feeling tired, he said to her, " I am weary ; so rest your- 
self awhile, and I will lay my head in your la]) and go to sleep." 
He did so, and the Queen waited quietly till he was sound 
asleep, and then she drew the ring off* his finger, and carefully 
laid his head on the ground. Thereupon she took her child in 
her arms, and wished herself back in her kingdom. When, 
then, the King awoke, he found himself all alone, his wife and 
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child gone, and the ring from his finger too. " Home to your 
parents/' said he to himself, " you cannot go ; they will say 
you are a magician ; so you must travel ahout till you come 
again to your kingdom." With these thoughts he raised his 
courage, and by-and-by came to a mountain, before which 
three Giants stood, and contended with each other, because they 
knew not how to share their paternal inheritance. As soon as 
they saw the young man passing by, they called to hira and 
said, "Come! little men have often wise heads : you shall divide 
our patrimony." 

Now, this inheritance consisted, firstly, of a sword, which if 
one took into his hand and said, " Heads off all round, but not 
mine!" instantly every head near lay on the ground; secondly, 
of a cloak which rendered its wearer invisible; and thirdly, of a 
pair of boots which were capable of taking their wearer wherever 
he wished. The youth therefore said, " Give me these three 
things, that I may prove them whether tliey are in good order 
or not." So they gave him the cloak, and as soon as he put it 
on he became invisible, in the form of a fly. He soon took his 
old form again and said, " The cloak is good ; now give me the 
Bword." " Oh, no !" said the Giants, "we do not give jou that; 
for if you should say, ' Heads ofi^, all round, but not mine !' all 
our heads would fall ofi^, and you alone would have one." Still 
they gave it him on condition that he should prove it on a tree. 
This he did, and the sword cut the trunk in two as if it were a 
straw. Then he wished to have the boots, but the Giants said, 
^^ No, we do not give them away ; for if you should pull them 
on, and wish yourself on the summit of this mountain, we 
may stand here without anything !" But the youth said that he 
would not do that, and so they gave him the boots, and, as he 
had now all thi^ee things, he thought of nothing but his wife 
and child ; and he said, " Ah ! were I upon the Golden 
Mountain!" Immediately he disappeared fi'om the sight of 
the Giants, and thus divided their inheritance. As he came 
near his castle he heard groat rejoicings, and the notes of 
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flutes and fiddles, and the people told him that his consort 
was- about to celebrate her wedding* with another hu^'band. This 
put him in a passion, and he exclaimed, " The false wretch ! ^he 
has deceived and left me while I slept!" Then he put on ihe 
cloak and rendered himself invisible while he entered the castle, 
and in the hall he saw a large table spread out with costly 
delicacies, and guests eating and drinking, ringing and laughing. 
In the middle sat the Queen, dressed in royal jclothes, upon a 
magnificent throne, with a crown upon her head. The true 
King placed himself behind her; but nobody saw- him; and when 
they placed meat upon her plate he took it up and ate it him- 
self; and each glasiS^f wine which was handed to her he drank 
ottt, and so it went on : neither plate nor glass stayed in its 
place, each .one disappeared in a moment. This disturbed the 
Queen very nrach, and put her to shame, so that at length she 
got up, and went to her own chamber to weep ; but here also 
he followed her. There she called out, "Is this the devil who per- 
secutes me? or did my deliverer never come?" At these words 
he struck her on the cheek and cried, " Did thy deliverer never 
come? He is beside thee, thou traitress! Have I deserved "this 
of thee?" Then he rendered himself visible again, and, gong 
into the hall, he cried, " The wedding is over ! the true King is 
come !" Then the kings, princes, and counsellors, who were 
assembled, mocked him and jeered him; but he' gave them short 
answers, and asked, *' Will you be off or not?" Then they tried 
to catch and imprison him; but he di*ew his sword, and saitt, 
*' Heads off, all round, but not mine !" So all their heads rolled 
down the hill, and he was left master alone, and became once 
more " King of the Golden Mountain." 




THE HAVEN. 



OiTCB upon a time tWe waa a Queen who liad a daughter eo 
small that she waa carried about on people's arms, and one day 
the child was ao naughty thatj spite of all the mother eaidj she 
would not be quiet. At last the Queen lost all patience, and, 
because the ravens were then flying about tlie palace, she opened 
the window and said, "I wish you were a raven, and could fly 
away, and then I should have some peace!' Scarcely had she 
said the words when the child changed into a raven, and flew 
away off bar arm out at the window, and away into a dark 
£>rest, where she remained a long time, and the parents heard 
nothing about her. 

Same little time afterwards a mau, while travelling along, 
found himself in this wood, and tliere he heard the Raven 
cry, and ho went aftcE the sound. As he came near, the Haven 
said to him, " I am a princess by birth, and am bewitched ; bnt 
you can deliver me from the charm." 
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'' What can I do, then ?" he asked. 

" Go on further into the wood," she repKed, " and you wiD 
find a house wherein sits an old woman, who will offer you 
meat and drink; but do not venture to take anything, for if you 
do you will fall into a deep sleep, and fail to free me. In the 
garden behind this house is a large heap of tan, whereon you 
must stand and wait for me. For three days I shall come at 
two o'clock, in a carriage drawn^ the first time, by four white 
horses, then by four I'ed, and lastly by four black; and if you 
are asleep when I come you will not rescue me ; so you must 
mind to keep awake." 

The man promised to do all that she desired ; but the Raven 
said, " Ah ! but I know well you will not deliver me, for you 
will take something from tbe old woman." The man promised 
again he would not touch either the meat or drink, and then he 
went on, and, when he came to the house and entered, the old 
woman met him, and said to him, ^' Poor man, how weary you 
look ! come, and refresh yourself with these dishes." But he 
said, " No, I will neither eat nor drink." Still she pressed him, 
saying, " Well, if you will not eat, take a draught of wine; once 
is nothing at all." So the man allowed himself to be persuaded^ 
and drank a little, and by-and-by, when midnight came, he went 
out into the garden, on to the tan-heap, and waited for the 
Raven. But while he stood there he became all at once very 
tired, and could not shake off the feeHng, so he laid down a bit, 
without venturing to sleep. However, he had scarcely stretched 
himself out when his eyes closed of themselves, and he soon 
began to snore, and was so very fast asleep that nothing on 
earth could have awakened him. About two o'clock came the 
Raven, drawn by four white horses, and as she came along she 
felt assured she should find the man asleep ; and so it was : as 
soon as she came into the garden, she saw him lying on the tan- 
heap fast asleep. She alighted from her carriage, went up to 
him, shook him, and shouted to him ; but he did not awake. 
The next night, at twelve, the old woman came, and brought 
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the man food and diink^ but he would take nothing'^ till she 
pressed him so long and left him no rest till at last he took a 
long draught out of the glass of wine. About two o'clock he 
began again to watch upon the heap of tan for the Raven, but, 
as before, he soon felt so weary that his legs would not support 
him, and he was forced to lie down, and he fell into a deep sleep. 
When the Raven, therefore, came with her four red horses, she 
was in great distress, for she had a presentiment of finding the 
man asleep, as she did, and all her efforts to awaken him were 
in vain. The next day the old wonoan scolded the man and 
said, " What will happen if you neither eat nor drink ? you will 
die !" " I dare not, and will not, eat and drink," replied the 
man. Nevertheless, the old woman set the dishes before him, 
and, the savour of them was so nice, he could not resist, and he 
made a hearty meal, and afterwards, when the time came, he 
went out into the garden, and there waited for the Princess 
npon the tan-heap. Soon he felt more weary than he had ever been 
before, and he laid down, and went as fast asleep as a stone. 
About two o'clock came the Raven, drawn by four black horses, 
and the coach also was black, and all the harness. She was 
already in tears,, fcr she knew, as she drove along, she should 
find tiie man asleep ; and so he was. She shook him and called 
to him, but in vain; she could not awaken him. So she laid by 
him a loaf of bread, a joint of meat, and a bottle of wine, 
of which he might take as much as he would, without lessening 
the quantity. Then she drew a golden ring off her finger, and 
pi*t it on his finger, and on it her name was engraven. Lastly, 
she laid beside him a letter, wherein was stated what was given 
to him; and further it said, " I see well thou wilt never save me 
here; but, if thou yet desire to do so, come to the Golden Castle 
of Stromberg ; it is in thy power." And as soon as she had 
done all this she placed herself in her carriage again, and was 
drivei to this castle. 

By-and-by the man awoke and saw what happened, and he 
was sad at heart, for he thought, " Now she has gone away, and 

x2 
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I bare mot scrred her." Then his eyev lighted upon the thmgB 
she had left; and he read the letter which contained the account 
of them. Soon he arose and marched off on his way to* Ae 
Golden Castle of Stromberg, bnt he recollected he did not 
knvir where it was. For some time he wandered about tlie 
world^and at length he came to a large forest^ wherein for 
fourteen days he walked to and frO; and coald not get ottt. 
One day, as evening came on^ he felt tired and laid down m a 
thicket and went to sleep. The next day he walked still further, 
and laid down at night beneath another thicket ; but there he 
heard such a howHng and groaning that he could not sleep. 
When the time came that people put out their lights he saw a 
lamp glimmering, towards which he made his way, and there he 
came ta a house before which stood a Giant. But he thought to 
himsdf, " If I go in, and the Giant see me, my life is scarce 
worth counting on ;" and with this idea he waited a long while 
before he entered. At last he ventured, and as soon as A» 
Giant saw him he cried, " It is well that you have come, for I 
have eaten nothing for a long time, and you will serve for my 
supper." 

•^ Let that be !" said the man ; '^ I am not at all wilBng 
to be roasted; but, if you want to eat, I have enough here to 
satisfy you r 

*'Well, if that is true,"^ said the Giant, ''you may rest quietly: 
I only meant to eat you because I had nothing else !" There- 
upon they went in and sat down to table, and the man produced 
bread and meat and wine. ''This pleases me well enough," 
said the Giant ; and he ate to his heart's content. By-and-by 
the man asked him, " Can you tell me where the Golden Castle 
of Stromberg is situate 7 " 

•*I will look at my map,'' replied thQ Giant, " whereon are 
laid down all the cities, villages, and houses hereabouts." So 
saying, he fetched the map, which he kept in another room, and 
looked for the castle, but it was nowhere to be found. " It does 
not matter,** said the G^ant : " I have a still larger map up 
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fiteicB ui 9L closet f but wlien tihej looked over that the name mas 
not to be &iuid there either. The man would then have pnoceeded 
further, hot the Giant begged him to stop a couple of dajs, 
until his brother returned who was gone to seek for something 
to eat. As soon as the brother came home^ they asked him after 
the Golden Castle of Stramberg ; but he would not talk about 
anything till he had satisfied his hunger, and then he mounted 
with them to bis chamber^ and there they searched all over the . 
map for the castle, without success ; so then they fetched other 
mapfi^ and did not leave off looking till at last tbey found the 
place ; bat it was many thousand miles away from where they 
wene. ^MIow^ how can I get there?" asked the man. 

^' I have two hours to spare," said the Giant, " Mid in that 
time I will carry you near the castle, but I must then return at 
once and teed the child we have." So the Giant took the man 
within iibottt a hundred miles of the castle, and there set him 
down, and told him he could easily go the rest of the waj by 
himself So saying, he turned homewards; but the man. 
journeyed en day and night, till at length he arrived in sight of 
the Golden Castie of Stromberg. Now, this castle stood upon a 
glass mountain, and he could see the Princess riding round in 
her caiTiage, and then go into the gate. At this sight he felt 
very glad and began to mount up to the place, but every step he 
tocJt he slipped back again. When, therefore, he perceived he 
could not reach the Princess, he became very sorrowful, and 
said to himself, " I will stap here, and wait upon her." So he 
built himself a hut, and for a whole year lived in it, every day 
seeing the Princess driving about up above while he was unable 
to reach her. 

One day he perceived from his hut three robbers beating one 
another^, and he called to them, " God be with you !" Tliey 
ceased at the voice, but when they saw nobody they began 
again to knock each other about, so that it was quite dangerous. 
Then he called to them a second time, " God be with you T 
They ceased at the word, looked about, but saw nobody, and 
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they began to beat each other again; and so the man exclaimed 
for the third time, " God be with you !" and went out and asked 
the three combatants what they wanted. The first said he had 
found a stick which opened every door against which it was 
stioick : the second had found a cloak wbich rendered its wearer 
invisible ; but the third had caught a horse upon which any one 
could ride up the glass mountain. Now, they could not agree 
whether they should keep company with one another, or should 
separate ; so the man said, " These throe things I will exchange 
with you ; money certainly I have not, but other things which 
are more valuable. Still, I must first have a trials that I may 
see if you have spoken the truth." So they let him mount the 
horse, and hung the cloak around him, and put the stick 
into his hand, and when they had given him all he was invisible 
to them. Then he gave them heavy blows upon the shoulders, 
and exclaiming, " Now, you bear-hunters, now you have your 
deserts ; be content therewith !" he rode up the glass mountain, 
and as he arrived before the castle door he found it closed. He, 
therefore, tapped upon it with his stick, and immediately it flew 
open, and he entered and mounted the stairs which led to the 
room where the Princess sat with a golden cup full of wine 
before her. She could not see him, because he wore the cloak, 
and as he came close to her chair he drew off the ring which 
she had given him, and threw it into the cup of wine, so that it rang 
against the side. Then she exclaimed, ^^ That is my ring, and 
the man must also be here who will deliver me !" and she made 
a search for him all over the castle ; but he had gone out mean- 
while, and now sat on his horse outside the door with the cloak 
thrown off. As soon, therefore, as she went out at the door she 
saw him, and cried for joy, and the man, dismounting from his 
horse, took her in his arms, and the Princess kissed him and 
said, '^ Now you have indeed saved me, and to-morrow we will be 
married !" 




THE WISE PEASANT'S DAUGHTER. 



Thsbe was once upon a time a poor PeaBant, who bad no land, 
bnt merely a little cottage, and an only Daughter, who one day 
stud to him, " We must ask the £ing for a piece of waste 
land." 

Now, when the King heard of their poverty, he presented 
them with a comer of a field, which the man and his daughter 
tilled, and prepared to sow in it com and seeds. As they turned 
the land about they found a mortar of pure gold, and the 
Peasant said to his Daughter, "Since his Majesty the King 
has been so gracious to us as to present ua wi^ this acre, we 
ought to give him this treasure." 

But to this the Daughter would not sgree, saying, "If we 
have the mortar, and not the pestle, we must procure the pestle 
for it; therefore be silent." 

However, the Father would not obey her, but took the 
mortar to the King, and stud he had found it while tilling the 
ground, and asked the King if he would accept the offering. 
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The King took it, and asked if he had found nothing more. 
^ No," replied the Peasant. " Then," said the King, " you must 
procure tke pestle for it." The Peasant said tbej had not found 
that; but it was of no use, lie might as well have spoken to the 
wind, mad I0 wms ordered to be put in prison imtil he discovered 
it The liEfU* bad t& Lring him daily braad and water, which 
is all oaefjcts m fomn, and when thej did so thej heard the 
man alvqfSB lamaalBi^, '^ Had I but obeyed my daughter ! had 
I obeyed my daughter !" 80 tiiese keepers went and told the 
King that the mnn was alwiqw cryif^, ^' Had I obeyed my 
daughter!" and wonki zkeitlwr eat mm drink. His Utjetitf 
commanded them to bring the pris o ne f beibfe him, and Uiea 1w 
asked him why he W}is always cr^'ing out in this manner, and 
what Lis Daughter had sa d. 

"She told me," «iid the man, ^'not to bring the mortar to 
you before I had found the pestle." 

"What! have you such a wise daughter? let her come 
hither at once !" said the King. So the girl came, and the King 
asked her if ^he were so wise as was said, for he would pr<^>Q8e 
a riddle, which if she solved, he would then marry her. 
" What is that which is uncle tljed aad yet is not naked, thai 
moves along and yet neither rides nor walks, and that goes not 
in the road nor out oi' it ?" 

The giii said she would do her best, and went away 
and pulled off all her dothes, so that she was aot clothed; 
then she took a large fishing-net, and set herself in it, and 
wrapped it round hei*, so she was not naked ; then she bougie 
an ass, and bound the net to its tail, so it dragged her along, 
and thus she neither rode nor walked. The ass, too, had to 
trail lier along in a rut, so that she was neither in the road nor 
out of it, 6a' only her big toes touched the ground. Now, as the. 
King saw her coming towards liim, he SAid «he Lad solved the 
riddle, and fulfilled nil the conditions. Then he let Lei* father 
out of prison, xod made the Daughter his bride, and committed 
to her all the royal possessions. 
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Several yeans had passed away, when once, -as the King iras 
wattzng on parade, it happened that several peasants, who had 
sold wood, stopped helbi'e the palace with their wag£;Qn8 : some 
of them had oxen yoked and some horses^ And one peasant had 
thisee horses, one o£ which was a young foal, which ran away, 
and laid itself down between two oxen who were in £'ont of a 
waggoo. Soon the peasants grouped together and began ,to 
quarrel, wrangle, and dispute with each other: the peasant 
with the oxen would keep the foal, saying that it belonged to 
hbOy while the peasant with the horses denied it, and said the 
fofil was his, for his horses went with it. TLe quairel was 
bnought he&ce the King, and he gave judgment that the ibal 
should keep where it was, and so it passed into possession of the 
man with the oxen to whom it did not belong. So the other 
went away weeping and lamenting for his foal ; but he had 
heaid iJiat tlie Queen was a veiy kind womak, because she had 
herself been bom of peasant folk, so he went to her and asked 
her to help him that he might legain his own foaL The Queen 
said she would do so, and if he would promise not to betray her 
sh^ would tell him how. Early in the moniing when the King 
was on the wateb-parade he was to place himself in the 
midst of the path by which he must pass, and take a large 
fifidi-net, and pretend to £sh and shake the net about ovei* 
the terrace as if it were full of iisL She told liim, also, what to 
answer if the King asked any questions; and the next day, 
accordingly, he stood there fishing in a dry place. When the 
TCing came by, and saw him, he sent his page to ask who the 
simpleton was, and what he was about. The peasant merely 
rapUed, '^ I am fishing." 

The page asked how he could fish where there was no watery 
and the man replied, ^^ So well as two oxen can bear a foal, so 
well can I fish in a dry place." 

With this answer the page "left him, and told it to the King, 
who bade the peasant come before liim and asked him from 
whom he had the answer he made, for it could not be from 
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himself. The man refused to tell, and replied to every question, 
"God forbid! I had it from myself." At last they laid him 
upon a heap of straw, and beat him and tortured him so long 
till at last he confessed that he had the answer from the Queen. 
As soon as the King returned home afterwards, he said to his 
wife, " Why are you so false to me ? I will no longer have you 
about me ; your time is over : go away to whence you came — 
to your peasant's hut." 

He gave her leave, however, to take with her what she 
considered dearest and best to herself, and the Queen said, 
"Yes, dearest husband, I will do as you bid me," and she fell 
upon his breast and kissed him, and said she would take her 
leave. But first she made a strong sleeping-mixture to pledge 
him in, and the King took a long draught, but she drank only 
a little. Soon he fell into a deep sleep, and when she perceived 
it was so, she called a servant, and, wrapping a fine white linen 
napkin over her lord's face, she caused him to be laid in a 
carriage, and dra^vn to the cottage from whence she first came. 
There she laid him in a bed, where he slept a night and a day, 
and when he awoke he looked round him amazed, and called 
for a servant, but none answered the call. At last came his wife 
to the bed, and said, " My dear lord and King, you commanded 
me to take out of the castle whatever I thought dearest and 
best, and, because I had nothing dearer or better than you, I 
have brought you with me here." 

At these words tears came into the King's eyes, and he 
said, " Dear wife, you shall be mine and I will be thine !" and 
so lie took her back again to the palace ; and there they are 
living still in the full enjoyment of health and happiness, for 
aught I know to the contrary. 




OLD HILDEBKAND. 



Ohcb upon ft time there lived an old Farmer, and his Daughter 
with him, whom the Parson of the village, having once seen, 
took a great fancy to ; and he thought he should he very happy if 
he could nmnage one day to have a long talk with her alone. 
To this the Daughter had no objection, and the Parson one day 
said to her, "Oh ! my dear maiden, hear what I have to say : 
I will tell you how to manage, tliat we may have a whole day 
all to ourselves. About the middle of this week do you lie is 
bed one morning, and tell your father you are veiy ill, and 
groan and sigh very badly, and keep tliat up all the week. 
Then, on Sunday, when I come to deliver my sermon, I will 
preach that whoever has at home a sick child, a sick husband, 
a sick wife, a sick father or mother, a sick sister or brother, 
or any other relative, and shall make a journey to the Bell 
Mountain in Wales, such an one's sick child, sick husband or 
wife, sick father or mother, sick sister or brotJier, or any other 
relative, shall become well on the instant," 

" Oh ! tbit I will do for you," said the girl ; and there- 
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upoiiy about the mlUfe of tbe week, she laid a-bed^ and^ spite of 
all her Father broi^gbt or did i&r ber, she gi'oaned and sighed 
till the Sunday^ m§ if she were fidl of pain. On Sunday the 
Daug-liter said to iier Father, " Oh ! I am really so miserably ill, 
I fell as if 1 shoidd die ; but once before my end I should like 
to hear Idie ParsoA i^in, and hear the sermon which he will 
deliver to-day." 

" Ah ! my child," replied the Farmer, " you must not do 
that y you wotelH be «11 the woi»e §ar it if you got up. But 
never mioii-; I wiQ go to church, and pay great attention to the 
sermon, aiMi s&trwmtA& come And teSl you all the Parson said." 

" Ah ! very well," said the Daughter ; " but mind you are 
very attentive, and tell me everything." 

So away went the Farmer to church ; and, after the Parson 
had chanted and read all the service, he got into the pulpit and 
began his sermon. In the course of it he said, " If any one 
here has a sick child, a sick husband or a sick wife, a sick 
father or mother, a sick brother or a sick sister, or any other 
relative, and shall go to the Bell Mountain in Wales, to such 
an one shall the sick child, sick husband or wife, sick father or 
mother, sick sister or brother, or any other relative, regain nealth 
immediately; especially if he take with him a cross and some 
laurel leaves which I will give him after service." Tlien was 
nobody quicker than the Farmer in going to the Parson after 
service for his laurel leaves and cross; and as soon as he 
had received them he hurried home ; and almost before he got 
to the door he called out, "Come, my dear daughter, you 
will soon be well. The Parson has preached to-day that 
whosoever having a sick child, a sick husband or wife, a sick 
mother or father, a sick brother or a sick sister, or any other 
person, shall go to the Bell Mountain, with a cross and 
laurel leaves given him by the Parson, his sick ohild, sick 
husband or wife, sick fathei* or mother, sick sister or brotfeer, 
or any other relative, shall recover immediately. Now, the 
laurel leaves and cross 1 have received from the Parson, and 
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earlier in good kealth.'^ 80 saying', he set eat; batsearcely 
had he gone when? the Daughter got up, andTery soon afterwards 
m s£^[>ped the Plarson. Here we will leave then* a Iwt while we 
fcfiow the Farmer in his wanderings. As we have said, he Lad 
set out at once, that he might reach the Bell Mountain the 
sooner; 2md on his way his Cousin met hin», wha was an egg- 
merchsEnt, and was just come from market, having sold his eggs. 

" Good day to you," said the Couan ; '^ whkh^ are you 
goiog^?" 

"To Wales^ cousin," he replied ; '*my daughter is" very ill; 
and the Plstrson said yesterday io his sermon that whoever 
having at home a sick ehild, a siekbnsbandor wife, a sick father 
or a sick mother, a sick brother, ^ter, or any other relvtion, 
should then make a jbumey to tbe Bell Mountain in Wales, 
carrying in his Imnd some laurel and a cross, blessed and given 
by the Parson — whoever should do this, then tbat his sick child, 
sick mother of ack fether, husband or wife, sick brother or 
sick sister, or -any other relative, would immediately be restored 
to health. So this laurel and cros& I have received from the 
Pi-iest, and now I am hastening to the mountain." 

"But hold, cousin, stop!" said the other to the Farmer, 
" are you so simple as to believe that ? Why, how do you know 
that the Parson may not perchance wish to have a comfortable 
talk with your daughter alone, and therefore has contrived this 
tale to take you away from home?" 

"Mercy on usT* said the Parmer, "if I did but know 
whether that were true or not I" 

"Well, you soon can see," replied the Ciofusin ; "just get 
into my cart, and I will drive you home, that you may satisfy 
yourself." 

It was soon done ; and as they drove nearer to the house 
they heard the sounds of meniment. There had the Farmer's 
Daughter gathered the best cft everything out of the farmyard 
and garden, and made all manner of saroary dishe», fmd the 
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Parson was there to partake of them. So the Cousin knocked 
at the door, and the Maiden inquired who was there. 

" It is only me, cousin," replied he ; ^^ will you give me a 
night's lodging ? I have just sold my eggs in the market, and 
I meant to have got home to-night ; but it is so dark already 
that I dare not go." 

" You have come at a very unlucky moment, cousin," replied 
the Farmer's Daughter ; " but since you are quite alone you 
may come in and set yourself down in the chimney comer." 

So the egg-merchant, carrying his basket, came in and sat 
down where he was bid, while the Parson and the Daughter 
made themselves very merry together over their meal. Presently 
the Parson said, " You can sing I think, my dear ; just give us 
a bit of a song." 

"Well," said she, "I could sing once when I was very 
young ; but now I have forgotten how, and it is almost all lost 
to me." 

" Never mind ; do just try !" entreated the Parson. So the 
Farmer's Daughter began : — 

" Oh I well have I sent my father away 
To the mountains in Wales so high !'* 

and then the Parson joined in — 

" And there he shall stop for a year and a day ; 
And merry the time will pass by." 

Presently the Cousin within struck up — (but here I must 
tell you the Farmer's name was Hildebrand) — 

" Hearest thou that, my Hildebrand dear ? 
Why sit'st thou so quiet, so near, so near ? " 

And directly the Farmer made answer — 

" Oh ! more of your singing I never can stand ! 
And out of this basket I must get my hand ! ** 

Wiih jfchese words he jumped up from the basket, and bundled 
the Parson out of the house. 




THE THREE BIRDS. 



Maht years ago there lived up among the hills ia our country 
some petty Kings, whoeveiy day went on t hunting, and had their 
palaces high above everybody else. One day when one of them 
had come forth from his castle with his Huntsmen there were 
tluree Qirls who were tending their cows, and, as they saw tlie 
King pass by with his people, the eldest of them, pointing to 
tbe King, called out to her companions, " Hilloa ! hilloa '. if I had 
any I would have him !" Then the two Girls on the other side 
of the hill excl^med, each pointing to the two Men nearest the 
King, the one with her right hand, the other with her left, 
" Hilloa ! hilloa ! if I had any I would have him," Xow these 
two were the King's Uinisters. The King, who heard all that 
was said, as soon as he returned from the hunt, ordered tlie three 
Maidens to be fetched, and asked them what they had meant in 
the moraing by what they said on llie mountains. This question, 
however, they would not answer, and at last the King inquired of 
the eldest if she would have him for a husband. To this she 
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said yes ; and her two Sisters wese then adhnl in marriage by 
the Ministers, for they were all ihmt boMifiMjHklwv especially 
the King's wife, who had flaxen hair. 

Now the two Sisters had no diildren at first, and, as the 
King had to go out on a journey, be invited them to come and 
stay with the Queen. During his absence the Queen bore a child 
who had a red inrehead, and was besides very pretty. The 
two Sisteis^ hmummi, agreed together they would throw the 
child inl» Hkt nrS^pond, and as they did so a little Bird flew up 
inlii A^ 80^ wlddk nag 

" Ready to die 
And for ever to quit , 
These lilies and flowers, 
Brare boy, are you fit ?** 

When the two Sisters heard this they were very much alarmed, 
and made all the haste they could home. Afterwards, when the 
King returned, they told him that the Queen had borne a dead 
AM ; but the King ecdy replied, '< What &od wilk i must bear." 
Meanwhile a FidMrman had fished the )k^ Boy up out of the 
water wh^ it still hteaJAttd, aoacL, as his wife had no diildren of 
her own, they broi^hi it up. A year after the King again went 
out on a journey,, and in hia* absence another Boy wa»bom 
which|^the two Sisters stole away as before and threw into the 
water. Just as they did so a Burd flew up ss at the first time and 
aang, 

** Ready to ^e 
Acid for ever to quit 
Th«se Hlies and flowers, 
little b<oy, are yoa fit ?" 

When the King returned they told the same tale as before 
about the Queen ; but he merely replied, " What God wills I 
must bear/* However, the Fisherman had again luckily rescued 
the child, whom he brought up with his brother. 

Some time passed before the King went out again, but during 
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Ml fl^bsenoe a ehild frss bom, and ttas thne 16 wn a hJ^ 
iMsk tiie Mse Asters also ibtew isto the nvat, and tke little 
%rct msbamAj flew fip, ffiiiging, 

" Ready to die 
And for ever to quit 
Tiiese l^es and flowers, 
Little unid, are yoo ^ V* 

Afterwards, when I3ie King retnmed, he w&s to4d the same 
tale as before, and this made him so angry that he caused the 
Queen to be put in prison, where she was kept for manj years. 

During that time the Children grew up ; but, when the eldest 
went out to fish, the other boys would not let him come near, 
and said, " Go yoiur own way, you foundling!" This made him 
very sad, and he asked t^e Fisherman wiio he was, and the 
Fisherman told him how he had fished him and his brother and 
aster all out of the water in his net. The eldest Boy resolved, 
hereupon that Tie would go in search of their Father ; but the 
Sherman was very unwilling to part with him. At length he 
consented, and the Boy set out, and after travelling for several 
days came to an immense piece of water, by which stood a 
Woman fishing. 

** Good "day, mother,** said tTie Boy. 

" Thank you, my lad,** she replied. 

** You will sit there a good long time before you catch any 
ifish," said the Boy. 

** And you will seek a long while "before you find your father," 
letumed the Woman. " And pray how do you mean to cross 
llas water?** •* Heaven alone knowsf he replied; and thereupon 
ihe old Woman took him on her back and carried him across, and 
there he searched everywhere, but could never find his Father. 

A year after his departure his Brother made up his mind 
to go in search of him, and he also, coming to the great water, 
faand the old Woman, with whom he held the same conversation, 
and was likewise carried across as his Brother had been. The 
Sister was now left alone at home, but she became so restless and 

T 
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dispirited at her Brothers' absence that she set out herself in search 

of them. On her way she came, as they had done, to the great 

piece of water, and found there the same old Woman, to whom 

she said, " Good day, mother." " Thank you, my child," was 

the reply. " God bless your fishing !*' said the Girl. As soon as 

the old Woman heard this she became very friendly, and after 

carrying the maiden across the water she gave her a staff, and 

said, " Now, go straight along on this path, my daughter, and 

when you come to a great black Dog you must take care neither 

to laugh at it nor kick it, but pass it by quietly. Then you will 

come to a large castle, upon whose threshold you must let the 

staff fall, and then go straight through it to a fountain on the 

other side of the castle. This fountain will be in a stream, 

wherein stands also a tree, on which there will hang a bird in a 

cage, which you must take off. Then take also a glass of water 

from the fountain, and return with these the same way exactly 

as you came. On the threshold pick up your staff again, and 

when you pass the Dog the second time hit it in the face, and 

then come straiglit back to me." The Maiden found every thiv.^ 

just as the old Woman said, and at the back of the castle slie 

found also her two Brothers, who had been seeking half through 

the world. So they went together and came to the place where 

the black Dog lay, whose face they knocked, and immediately the 

Dog became a handsome Prince, and accompanied them to the 

great water. There still stood the old Woman, who was very 

glad to see them return, and carried them all across the water. 

This done, she disappeared, for she was now released from her 

labours. The Brothers and Sister, however, returned to the 

Fisherman, and all were made happy on seeing each other again ; 

but the Bird they hung upon the wall in his cage. The second 

Brother, however, could not rest at home, and soon he took his 

cross-bow and went to the hunt. When he got tired he took out 

his fiute and played a tune which the King, who was also hunt- 

ixig-y heard, and, coming up to the youth, inquired who had given 

him leave to hunt there. " Nobody," he replied. 
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" To whom do you belong then ?" asked the King. 
" I am the fisherman's son," was the reply. 
But he has no children," said the King. 
If you will not believe me," said the Youth, " come and 
see. 

So the King went to the Fisherman, who told him all that had 
taken place ; and the Bird on the wall began to sing, 

** The mother sits lonely 
In prison fast kept, 
Bat there are her children 
Torn away while she slept 
By the false-hearted sisters, 
Who, the children to kill, 
In the deep waters threw them, 
By tlie side of the Mill. 

This frightened them all, and the King took the Bird, the 
Fisherman, and the three Children with him to the castle, and 
ordered the prison to be opened, and brought his Wife out, who 
at first was very ill and weak after her long confinement. So 
her Daughter gave her some of the water she had procured at the 
fountain, and that made her quite well again as soon as she had 
drunk it. Afterwards the two false Sisters were burnt, and the 
Daughter of the King married the handsome Prince ; and so all 
were happy and lived to a good old age. 
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THE WATER OP LIFE. 



OwcE ■npon n time there was a King who was so ill that evwy 
body despaired of his life, and his three Sons were T*ry eorry, 
and went utA into the palace gurdens to weep, l^re they met 
an old Man, wto aslred the cause of their grief, and they t^ 
him their Father was so ill that hemast die, for nothing ranld save 
him. Tlie old Man said, " I know a means of saving him : if 
he drinks of the watec of life it will restore him to health ; but 
it is very difficult to find." 

" I will soon find it," said the eldest Son, and, going to the 
sick King;, be begged his permission to set out in search of the 
water of life, which alone could save him. "No; the danger 
is toogreat," said the King; "I prefer to die." Nevertheless the 
Sou begged and entreated so long that the King consented, and 
the Prince went away, thinking in his own heart, " If I bring 
this water I am the dearest to my Father, and I shall inherit 
his kingdom." 



A&tar he had ridden a long way a))outh6 met a Bwarf oa 
the poad; tv^ asked him^ '^ Whither away so quickly 2" 

^'Yctt aftiipid dandyprat/' replied the Prince proudly^ 
" why should I tell you that ?" and he rode off. But the litde 
Man was angry and he wished an evil thing, so that soon afkcrthe 
Priixce eame into a narrew mountain pass, and the further he- rode 
the narrower it grew^ till at last it was so close that- be could 
get no fiarthei*; but neither could he turn his horse round^ 
nor dismount, and he sat therelike oaesmBzed. Meanwhile the 
siek King waited a long while for him, but he did not come '^ 
and the second Sen asked leave to go too and seek the waterj^fca? he 
tfaomght to himself,, ^ If my Brother is dead the kingdom comes^ to 
BM.'* At &*st the King refused to spare him ;, but he gave 
way, and tbei Prince set out on the same roadas the eldeir one 
had taken, and met also the same Dwarf, who stopped him and 
asked him, " Wlnther ride you so hastily ?" ^' little dandyprat^ 
rejriied the Prince, ** what do you want to know for?" and he 
rode o£^ without looking round. The Dwarf, however, enchanted 
him,, and it happened to him as it had to his Brother : he came 
to a defile where he could move neither forwards n^ backwards. 
Saeh is the iate of all haughty peoftie. 

Kow,. wb^i the second Son did not return, the youngest 
begged leave to go and fetck the water, and the King was ddiged 
at last to give his consent. When he 'met the Dwarf, and 
was asked whither be was going so hurriedly, he stopped and 
refikA, ^^I seek the wator of life, for my Father is sick 
rmtKk death." ^ Do you know where te find it ?" asked the 
Dwarf. " No," replied Ae Prince. " Since you have behaved 
ywirsetf a» you onght," said the Dwarf, '^ and not haughtily like 
your false Brotherii, I will ginae ywt inlormfttion and shaw you 
whiere yeu ma|y obtain tke water of life. It fiowa irotn a 
fonnta-in m the eocat. of an encha&lted castle, into wbieh you 
caa newr penetrate if I do not gire you an iron rod and two 
leaves cf bread. With the rod knock thrice at the iron doov of 
the OMtle, and it will spring' open; Within lie two lions ^nith 
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o( 9a jaw^5« buc :i:' y*ni ^ht^jw iuwn :» «iiil^ & loftf of bread they 
«iL '^ie '{uitfC. L*!it;u 'lasrtfu umi ^itch. $oa» of the water of 
liiK benji-.' :t ^tivliv^'WMi'. M, *wr -iieu zhn i&uor viQ shut aguin and 

Tlie FViao*^ -:!aiik««L *iie Dwurrl amJL takiiMr the rod and 
f>r^ifci. iitf <ec .Mr :ii :iij* ;«.'uruev. :imi as*- h» «nT«d at the castle 
hje fcu'JL'* in i* !:ise r^Jif-n-r iiuii suiiL An the third knock the 
d'jor >:»ruj?'^ otva : and. wiiea be iiaii ?tilievl the lions with the 
bfvM«i, h^ w^ikfid iiizo 4 nrie '.ar^ biilU where «it several enchanted 
PrtELces* from wuofc?o nxiui'^r^^ Iw obrew v>df tiie rto^!** and he also took 
awaT with him a <wodI aad :(Ouw brend which lar there. A 
Kttle further he ean&e ti> ;* rvHwa wheivin ^^tuod a beautiful maiden, 
who wa5 ^ pleased to see hiu that <he kissed him and said he 
had freed hcr^ and should h;iYe her whole kiniedomy and if he 
came in another rear their weddiour should be eelehiated. Then 
she told him where the fountain of the water of life was 
placed^ and he hastened away lest it should strike twelre ere 
he gained it. He came next into a room where a fine clean 
covered bed stood, and, being* tired, he laid down to rest himself 
a bit. But he went to sL'ep, and when he awoke it struck the 
quarter to twelre, nnd the sound made him hurry to the foun* 
tain, from which he took some water in a cup which stood near. 
This done, he hastened to the door, and was scarcely out before 
it struck twelve, and the door swung to so heavily that it carried 
4iway a piece of bis heel. 

But he was very glad, in spite of this, that he had procured 
the water, and lie journeyed homewards, and passed again where 
the Dwarf stood. When the Dwarf saw the sword and bread 
which he had 1)rought away he declared he had done well, for 
with the sword he could destroy whole armies ; but the bread was 
worth nothing. Now, the Prince was not willing to return 
home to his Father without his Brothers, and so he said to the 
Dwarf, '^ Dear Dwarf, can you tell me where my Brothers are ? 
they went out before me in search of the water of life, and 
did not return." "They are stuck fast between two moun* 
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tains," replied the Dwarf 5 '^ because they were so haughty, I 
enchanted them there." 

Then the Prince begg-ed for their release, till at last the 
Dwaif brought them out; but he warned the youngest to 
beware of them, for they had evil in their hearts. 

When his Brothers came he was very glad, and he related to 
them all that had happened to him ; how he had found the 
water of life and brought away a cup full of it ; and how he 
had rescued a beautiful Princess, who for a whole year was 
going to wait for him, and then he was to return to be married 
to her, and receive a rich kingdom. After this tale the three 
Brothers rode away together, and soon entered a province where 
there were war and famine raging, and the King thought lie 
should perish, so great was his necessity. The youngest Prince 
went to this King and gave him the bread, with which he fed 
and satisfied his whole people ; and then the Prince gave him 
the sword, wherewith he defeated and slew all his enemies, and 
regained peace and quiet. This effected, the Prince took back 
the bread and sword, and rode on further with his Brothers, and 
by-and-by they came to two other provinces where also war and 
famine were destroying the people. To each King the Prince lent 
his bread and sword, and so saved three kingdoms. After this they 
went on board a ship to pass over the sea which separated 
them from home, and during the voyage the two elder 
Brothers said to one another, " Our Brother has found the water 
of life and we have not; therefore our Father will give the 
kingdom which belongs to us to him, and our fortune will be 
taken away." With these thoughts they became revengeful, 
and consulted together how they should kill him, and one day 
waiting till he was fast asleep, they poured the water out of his 
cup and took it for themselves, while they filled his up with bitter 
salt-water. As soon as they arrived at home the youngest Brother 
took his cup to the sick King, that he might drink out of it and 
regain his health. But scarcely had he dnmk a very little of 
the water when he became woree than before, for it was as bitter 
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a» wornnrood. While the King lay in this state, the two elder 
Princes came, and accused their Brother of poiaoning his 
Father y bt^ they had brought the right water, and the v handed 
it to the KiMg. Scarcely had he drunk a little out of the cup 
when the King felt his sickness leave him, and soon he was as 
strong and healthy as in his young days. The two Brothers 
now w«nt to the youngest Prince, mocking him, and saying, ^^ You 
certainly found the water of life ; but you had the trouble and 
wo had the reward ; you should have been more cautious and 
kept your ey e? open, for we took your cup while you were asleep 
on the sea ; and, mot'eover, in a year one of us intendis to fetch 
your Pi-incess. Beware, howeyer, that you betray us not ; the 
King will not believe you, and if you say a single word your 
life will be lost ; but if you remain silent you are safe.*' The 
old- King, nevertheless, was vei*y angry with his youngest Son, 
who had conspired, as he bdieved ,against his life. He caused his 
court to be assembled, and sentence was given to the effect that 
the Prince should be secretly shot ; and once as he rode out 
hunting, unsuspicious of any evil, the Huntsman was sent with 
him to perform the deed. By-and-by, when they were alone 
in the wood, the Huntsman seemed so sad that the Prince asked 
him what ailed hint. The Huntsman replied, ^^ I cannot and 
ytt must tell you." " TeQ me ?x)ldly what it is," said the Prince^ 
^'I will forgive yoUr" "Ah! it is no other than that I must 
shoot yoa, for so has the King ordered me," said the Huntsman 
with a deep sigh. 

The: Prince waa frighjbened, and said, " Let me live, dear 
Huffman, let me live ! I will give you my royal coat and you 
shaU giTe me yours in exchange." To this the Huntsman 
readily assented, {ixt be felt unnble to shoot the Prince, and ai ter 
tiiey had exchanged their clothing the Huntsman returned home, 
and the Prince went deeper into the wood. 

A short time afberwards thi-ee waggons kden with gold and 
precious stones came to the King's palace for his youngest Son, 
anil they were sent by the three Kings in token of gratitude for 
the sword which had defeated their enemies, and the bread 
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wkiA ksd Boorished Acv people^ At thk arrival the old King: 
aBod to^ himself^ '^Perksps after all my Son was grailtles%" ^nd 
he lamented to hi9 courtiers that he bad let his Soa be killed. 
But the Huntsman eried mit^ " He lires yet ! for I could not find 
it m my hefHrt to fulfil your commands/' and be told the King: 
how it had happened. The King* felt as if a stone had been 
removed from his hearty and he cafoaed it to be proclaimed every- 
where throughout his dominions that his Son might return and 
would ffgain be taken into fivvour. 

Meanwhile the Prinsess had caused & road to be made up to 
her castle of pure shining gold^ and she told her attendants tijat 
whoever should ride straight up this road would be the right 
person, and one whom they might admit into the castle ; but, 
on the contrary, whoever should ride up not on the road, but by 
the side, they were ordered on no account to admit, for he was not 
the right person. When, therefore, the time came round which 
the Princess had mentioned to the youngest Prince, the eldest 
Brother thought he would hasten to her castle and announce 
himself as her deliverer, that he might gain her as a bride and 
the kingdom besides. So he rode away, and when he came in 
front of the castle and saw the fine golden road he thought it 
would be a shame to ride thereon, and so he turned to the left 
hand and rode up out of the road. But as he came up to the 
door the guards told him he was not the right person, and he 
must ride back again. Soon afterwards the second Prince also 
set out, and he, likewise, when he came to the golden road, and 
his horse set its fore feet upon it, thought it would be a pity to 
travel upon it, and so he turned aside to the right hand and went 
up. When he came to the gate the guards reftised him admit- 
tance, and told him he was not the person expected, and so he 
had to return homewards. The youngest Prince, who had all this 
time been wandering about in the forest, had also remembered 
that the year was up, and soon after his Brothers' departure he 
appeared before the castle and rode up straight on the golden 
road; for he was so deeply engaged in thinking of his beloved 
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Pnnceds thnt be did not observe it. As soon as he arrived at the 
door it was opened, and the Princess received him with joy, saying 
he was her doliveri'r and the lord of her dominions. Soon 
after their weddiog' wns celebnited, and when it was over the 
Princess told ber biutband that his Father had forg;iven him and 
desired to see him. Thereupon he rode to the old King*s palace, 
and told him bow his Brothers had betrayed him while he slept, 
and had sworn him to silence. When the King heard this he 
wt)iild have punished the false Brothers, but they had prudently 
taken themselves off in a ship, and they never returned home 
afterwards. 




THE SPIRIT IN THE BO'lTLE. 



There was once upon a time a poor Woodcutter wbo worked 
from morninv till quite lato ut night, and af^r doing bo for a 
very long time he managed to save some money, and s^d to his 
Son, " You are my only child, and so this money, which I have 
earned by the hard sweat of my brow, shall be spent on your 
education.. Do you learn aomething usefiil wliereby you may 
support me in my old nge, when my limbs become so stiff that 
I am obliged to sit still at home." 

Tbereupon the Son went to a gieat scbool, and was very 
industrious, so that be became much noticed for it ; and there 
he remained a long time. After be had gone through a loug 
course of study, but stiU had not learnt all that was to be learnt, 
the store of money which his Father had earned was exhausted, 
and he was obliged to return home again. 

" Ah, I can give you no more," aaid the Father, sadly, " for 
in these dear times I can scarce earn enough for my daily 
bread," 
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" Make yourself easy on that point, my dear father," implied 
the Son; '<if it is God's will, be sure it is all for tim fast: I 
will suit myself to the times." 

Afterwards, when the Father was about t» go to the forest 
to earn something by chopping and faring', his Son said, '' I 
will accompany you and help yoir." " Ah, but my son," said 
the Father, " that will be a i»rd matter for you, who have never 
been used to such hard work ; you must not attempt it ; besides, 
I have only oam warn, and no money eithor te hwj another." 

'^ Go then ani mk, your neighbour to lend yon one, till I 
shall have earned enough to buy one for myself," replied the 
Son. 

So the Father borrowed an axe of his neighbour, and the 
next morning, at break of day, they went together to the forest. 
The Son assisted his Father, and was very lively and merry over 
his work, and about noon, when the sun stood right over their 
heads, the Father proposed to rest for awhile, and eat their 
dinner, and then, after that, they would be able to work all the 
bet tt?r. The Son, however, taking his share of bread, eaid,, " Do 
yoH rest here, father ; I am not tired ; and I will go a liittle way 
intD the forest, and look fop lards' nestsv" 

" Oh) you silly t^low !'' said the Father,. ^' what da you waat 
to ran aboat for ? yoa will make yourself so tired^ you will not 
be able to raise your arm : keep quiat a bit and sit down here 
with me." 

But the young man would not do so, but went atf vmmg: 
the trees^ eating his bread, and peeping abont amoDg the boshes 
for any nest he could find. To and fro he walked a laag way, 
and presently came to an immense oak-tree, which waa certainly 
manj hnncFred years old, and couJd not have bedn spanned 
round! by any five men. He stopped still to look at this tree, 
thinking tiiat many a bird's ne^t must be built within it, and 
while he did so he suddenly heard, as he thought, a voice. He 
listi'ned, and Foon lieard again a half-smothered cry of '^ Let me 
out ! let me out !'' He looked around, but could see nothing ^ 
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MSI ^e voice appeflred to oome, as k were^ irem tlvs ,g*ound. 
So Jie called ** Where wpb yofuf** and tke Votoe relied, 
^^ Here I sticky among the roots of the oak-tree : let me out i 
kt me OHtt*' The Scholar^ therefere; b^aa to se»pch sX the 
feot of theta^ee, where the roots spread^ and at last, in a Ittle 
hollow, he found a glass bottle. He picked it up, and, holding 
it to the light, he perceived a thing, in shape like s frog', which 
kept jumping up and down. ^' Let me o«t ! l&t me -out !'' died 
the thing again ; and the Scholar, tlnnking no evil, <li-ew out 
tbe stopper of the bottle. Immedi»telja Spirit sprang out, and 
began to grow and grow so fast, that in a very few moments he 
stood before the Scholar like afrightfwl giant, half the siae of the 
tree. '* Do you know," he cried, with a voice like thunder, 
" do you know what your reward is for letting me out of the 
glass bottle f" 

^' No,** replied tbe Scholar, without fear; ^* how should I?" 

'* Then I will tell you," cried the Sxphit : " I must break 
your neck 1" 

^'You should bave told mte that before," vetumed the 
Scholar, " and then you should have stuck where you w.ere ; 
but my head will stick on my shoulders in spite of you, for there 
are several people's opimcmB to be asked yet about thst matter.^' 

^ Keep your pecq)le out of my way," rejoined the Spirit; 
"but your deserved reward you must receive. Do you eii])pose 
I have been shut up so long out of mercy ? no ; it was for my 
punishment : I am the mighty ijlercury, and whoever lets me 
out, his neok must I break." 

" Softly, softly r said the Scholar, ^ that is quicker said than 
done ; I must first know really that yon were in the bottle, and 
that you are traiy a i^frit ; if I «ee yeu return into the bottle, I 
win believe, and then you may do with me what you please." 

Full of pnde, the Spirit answered, '* That is an easy matter," 
and, drawing himself togetlier, he became ms thin as' he had 
been «t first, Bnd soon crept ^I'ough the same opening back 
again into the bottle. Scarcely was he coropHeliely in when the 
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Scholar put the stopper back into the neck^ and threw the bottle 
down amon^ the oak-tree roots at the old place ^ so the Spint 
was deceived. 

After tbis the Scholar would have gone back to his Father^ 
but the Spirit cried lamentably, " Oh, let me out ! do let me 
out !" 

"No," replied the Scholai*, "not a second time: he who 
ti-ied to take away my life once I shall not let out in a hurry, 
when I have got him safe again." 

" If you will free me," pleaded the Spirit, " I will give you 
as much as will serve you tor your lifetime." 

"No, no!" rejoined the Scholar, "you will deceive me as 
YOU did at first." 

" You are fighting against your own fortune," replied the 
Spirit ; " I will do you no harm, but reward you richly." 

" Well, I will hazard it," thought the Scholar to himself; 
" perhaps he will keep his word, and do me no injury ;" and, so 
thinking, he took the stopper out of the bottle again, and the 
Spirit sprang out as before, stretched himself up, and became 
as big as a giant. 

" Now you shall Lave your reward," said the Spirit, reaching 
the Scholar a little piece of rag in shape liiie a plaster. "If you 
apply one end of this to a wound it shall heal directly, and, if 
you touch with the other steel or iron, either will be changed 
into silver." 

" That I must try first," said the Scholar; and, going to a 
tree, he tore ofi^ a piece of the bark with his axe, and then 
touched it with the one end of the rag, and immediately the 
wound closed up as if nothing had been done. " Now it is 
all right," said the Scholar, " now we can separate." Then the 
Spirit thanked him for releasing him, and the Scholar thanked 
the Spirit for his present, and went back to his Father. 
' "Where have you been roaming to?" asked the Father; 
" why, you have quite forgotten your work. I said rightly that 
you would do nothing of this kind well." 
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'^ Be contented^ father ; I will make up the time^" said the 
Son. 

" Yes, you will make it up, truly," broke in the Father 
angrily, " without an axe !" 

" Now, see, father, I will cut down that tree at one blow !" 
and, so saying, the son took his rag, rubbed the axe with it, and 
gave a powerful blow, but because the axe was changed into 
silver the edge turned up. " Ah, father, do see what an axe 
you have given me ! it has no edge at all !" said the Son. 

The Father was frightened and said, " All ! what have you 
done ? now I must pay for the axe, and I know not how ; for it 
is the one which I borrowed for your work." 

" Don't be angry ; I will soon pay for the axe," said the 
Son; but the Father exclaimed, " Wh}^, you simpleton, how will 
you do that ? you have nothing but what I give you : this is 
some student's trick which is stuck in your head, but of wood- 
cutting you know nothing at all !" 

After a pause the Scholar said, " Father, I can work no 
moi e ; let us make holiday now." 

" Eh ? what ?" was the answer, " do you think I can keep 
my hands in my pockets as you do ? I must get on, but you can 
go home.^' The Son i^eplied he did not know the way, as it 
was his first time of being in the forest, and at last he persuaded 
his Father to accompany him home, his wrath being past away. 
. When they arrived at their house, the Father told his Son to go 
and sell the axe which was damaged, and the rest he must earn 
in order to pay his neighbour for it. So the Son took the axe, 
and carried it to a Goldsmith in the city, who, after proving it, 
laid it in his scales, and said, "It is worth four hundred 
dollars, and so much I have not by me in the house." 

" Give me what you have," said the Scholar, " and I will 
trust you the remainder." The Goldsmith gave him three 
hundred dollars and left the other as a debt, and thereupon the 
Scholar went home, and said to his Father, " Go, ask the neigh- 
bour what he will have for his axe ; for I have got some money." 
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**l know already,* ■■wiiui lus Eildier; '*'on« disbr six 
groscfaen b the price." 

^ Thai give kim two 4ollan and twelve jgr o flc hcn ; Hba^ 
double, and enough ; see, here, I have monej aa aibundanee V 
and he gsve his Father one hundred doUaiiy mpng, '^ Yon ehall 
never want now ; &ve at your ease.'' 

^' My goodness !" said the man, '^ where have yon |raoiired 
this money?" 

The Son told his Father all that had happmad^ and how he 
had made soi^ a ca^utal catch by trusting to has lack. With the 
Test of tiie money, howerer, he returned to the nuiveruty, And 
learnt all that he could ; and afterwards, because he eould heal 
aU wownds with his j^aster, he became the most Gelebrated doctor 
m the wlu^ world. 




THE TWO WANDERERS. 



It is cei'tain that Lills and valleys always meet, and it often 
Itappens on tlie eartli thsit her cliiltiren, both the good and the 
wicked, cross each other's paths continually. So it once occuvred 
that a Shoemaker and a Tailor fell tog;ether during their trnTcls. 
Now, the Tailor was a meiTy little fellow, always making the 
best of everything; and, as he saw the Shoemnker approaching' 
from the opposite road, and remarked by his knapsack what 
trade he was, he began a little mocking rhyme, singing : — 

" Stitch, ttitch awaj with ;our needle, 
Fnll &waj biird with jour thread, 
Rob it with wax to the right and the left, 
And knock the old peg on tho head !" 

The Shoemaker, however, could not take a joke, and drew a 
long face as if he hod been drinking vinegar, while he seemed 
inclined to lay hold of the Tailor by the collar. But the 
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latter began to laughy and banded bis bottle to tbe otber, 
saying", '^It is not ill meant; just drink^ and wasb down 
tbe gall/' Tbe Sboemaker tbereupon'took a long pull, and 
immediately tbe gatbering storm vanisbed ; and, as be gave tbe 
Tailor back bis bottle, be said, " I sbould have spoken to you 
rougbly, but one talks better after a great drinking tban after 
long tbirst. Sball we travel together now?" "Right 
willingly," answered tbe Tailor, " if you have iMit a mind to go 
into some large town where work is not wanting to those who 
seek it." " That is just tbe place I should like," rejoined the 
Shoemaker ; " in a little nest there is notksaig' to be earned, and 
tbe people in tbe country would rather go barefoot tban buy 
shoes." So they wandered away, setting always one foot 
before tbe other, like a weasel in the snow. 

Time enough bad both our heroes, but little either to bite or 
break. When they came to tbe first town, they went round 
requesting work, and because the Tailor looked so fresh and 
merry, and bad such red cheeks, every one gave him what be 
could spare to do, and moreover be was so lucky that the master's 
daughters, behind tbe shop, would give him a kiss as be 
passed. So it happened that, when he met again with bis com- 
panion, bis bundle was the better filled of tbe two. Tbe fretful 
Shoemaker drew a sour face, and thought, " The greater tbe 
rogue the better tbe luck ;" but tbe other began to laugh and 
sing; and shared all that he received with bis comrade. Foi*, 
if only a couple of groschen jingled in bis pocket, be would out 
with them, throw them on tbe table with such foice that the 
glasses danced, and cry out, " Lightly eai'ned, lightly spent !" 

After they had wandered about for some time they came to 
a large forest, through which the road passed to the royal city ; 
but there were two ways, one of which was seven days long, 
and the other only two, but neither of tbe travellers knew 
which was tbe shorter. They, therefore, sat down under an 
oak-tree, to consult bow they should manage, and for how 
many days they could take bread with them. The Shoemaker 
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said, " One must provide fer further than one goes, so I wiD take 
with me bread for seven days." 

^ What !" cried the Tailor, " carry bread for seven days on 
your back like a beast of buitlen, so that you canH look round! 
I shall commit myself to God, and care for nothing*. The money 
which I have in my pocket is as good in summer as in winter, 
but the bread will get dry, and musty beside, in this hot weather. 
Why should we not find the right way ? Bread for two days, 
and luck with it !" Thereupon each one bought his own bread, 
and then they started in the forest to try their fortune. 

It was as quiet and still as a church. Not a bi*eath of wind 
was stirring, not a brook bubbling, a bird singing, nor even a 
sunbeam shining through the thick leaves. The Shoemaker 
spoke never a word, for the heavy bread pressed upon his back 
so sorely that the sweat ran down over liis morose and dark 
countenance. The Tailor, on the other hand, was as merry as 
a lark, jumping about, whistling through straws, or singing 
songs. Thus two days passed ; but on the third, when no end 
was to be found to the forest, the Tailor's heart fell a bit, for he 
had eaten all his bread : still he did not lose courage, but put his 
trust in God and his own luck. The third evening he laid down 
under a tree hungry, and awoke the next morning not less so. 
The fourth day was just the same, and when the Shoemaker sat 
down on an uprooted tree, and devoured his midday meal, 
nothing remained to the Tailor but to look on. He begged 
once a bit of bread, but the other laughed in his face, and said, 
" You are always so merry, and now you can try for once in 
your life how a man feels when he is sad : bii'ds which sing^ ioq 
early in the morning are caught by the hawk in the evening." 
In short, he was without pity for his companion. The fifth 
morning, however, the poor Tailor could not stand upright, and 
could scarcely speak from faintness: his cheeks, besides,, were 
quite white and his eyes red. Then the Shoemaker said to him, 
" I will give you to-day a piece of bread, but I must put out 
your right eye for it." 

z2 
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The unhappy Tailor, who still wished to preserve his lift*, 
could not help himself: he wept once with hoth eyes, and then 
the Shoemaker, who had a heart of stone, put out his right eye 
with a needle. I'hen the poor fellow i*ecollected what his 
mother had once said to him when he had heen eating* in the 
store-room, ^' One may eat too much, hut one must also suffer 
for it." As soon as he had swallowed his deai*ly -purchased hrend 
he got upon his legs again, forgot his misfortune, and comforted 
iiimself by reflectmg that he had still one eye left to see with. 
But on the sixth day hunger again tormented him and his heart 
began to fail him. When evening came he sank down under a 
tree, and on the seventh morning he could not raise himself from 
faintness, for death sat on his neck. The Shoemaker said, ^^ I 
will yet show you mercy and give you a piece of bread, but as 
« recompense I must put out your left eye." The Tailor, remem- 
bering his past sinfulness, begged pardon of God, and then said 
to his companion, " Do what you will, I will bear what I must; 
but remember that our God watches every action, and that 
tmother hour will come when the wicked deed shall be punished 
which you have practised upon me, and which I have never 
deserved. In prosperous days I shared with you what I had. 
My business is one which requires stitch for stitch. If I have no 
longer sight, I can sew no more, and must go begging. Let me 
not, when I am blind, lie here all alone, or I shall perish." 

The Shoemaker, however, had driven all thoughts about God 
out of his heart, and he took the knife and put out the left eye 
of his comrade. Then he gave him a piece of bread to eat, 
reached him a stick, and led him behind him. 

As the sun was setting they got out of the forest, and before 
them in a field stood a gallows. The Shoemaker led the blind 
Tailor to it, left him lymg there, and went his way. From 
weaiiness, pain, and hunger, the poor fellow slept the whole 
night long, and when he awoke at daybreak he knew not where 
lie was. Upon the gallows hung two poor sinners, and upon 
each of tlieir heads sat a Crow, one of which said to the other, 
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'< Brother, are you awake ?" " Yes, I am," replied tlie second. 
*' Then I will tell you something/' said the first Crow. " The 
dew wliich has fallen over us this night from the gallows will 
give sight to him who needs it if he but washes himself with it. 
If the blind knew tliis, how many are there who would once 
more be able to see who now think it impossible T' 

When the Tailor heard this he took his handkerchief, spread 
it on the grass, and as soon as it was soaked with dew be washed 
his eyeballs therewith. Immediately the words of the Crow were 
fulfilled, and he saw as clearly as ever. In a short while after- 
wards the Tailor saw the sun rise over the mountains, and 
before him in tbe distance lay the King's city, with its magni- 
ficent gates and hundred towers, over which the spires and 
pinnacles began to glisten in the sunbeams. He discerned every 
leaf upon the' trees, every bu'd which flew by, and the 
gnats which danced in the air. He took a needle out of his 
pocket, and, when he found he could pass the thread through the 
eye as easily as ever, his heart leaped for joy. He threw him- 
self upon his knees and thanked God for the mercy shown to^ 
him, and while he said his morning devotions he did not forgot 
to pray for the two poor sinners who swung to and fro in the 
wind like the pendulum of a clock. Afterwards he took his 
bundle upon his back, and, forgetting his past sorrows and 
troubles, he jogged along singing and whistling. 

The first thing he met was a brown Filly, which was running 
about in the fields at liberty. The Tailor caught it by its mane, 
and would have swung himself on its back to ride into the city, 
but the Filly begged for its liberty, saying, ^* I am still too 
young; even a light Tailor like you would break my back; let 
me run about till I am stronger ; a time, perhaps, will come when 
I can reward you." 

'* Run away then," replied the Tailor ; '^ I see you are still a 
romp !" and with these words he gave it a cut with a switch which 
made it lift its hind legs for joy, and spring away over a hedge 
and ditch into a field. 
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Bat tlie Tailor had eaten nothing since the previoufi dsj, and 
he thoug^ht to himself, " The sun certainly fills my eyes, hut the 
hread does not fill my mouth. The first thing* which meets me 
now must suffer, if it he at all eatable." Just then a Stork came 
wa&ing very seiiously over the meadow. " Stop, stop !'* cried 
the Tailor, catching it by the leg, *^ I don't know if you are fit 
to eat, but my Lunger will not admit of choice; so I must chop 
off yo«r head and roast you ." '^ Do it not," answered the Stork ; 
^^ I am a sacred bird, to whom nobody offers an injury, and I 
bring great profit to man. Leave me alone, and then I can 
recompense you at «ome future time." ^^ Be off, Cousin Long- 
legs," said the Tailor ; and the Stork, raising itself from the 
ground, flew gracefully away, with its long legs hanging down- 
wards. *' What will come of this V* said the Tailor to himself, 
*^ my hunger grows ever stronger, and my stomach yet more 
emj^j : what next crosses my path is lost." As he spoke he 
saw a pa» of young Ducks swimming upon a pond. " Yon 
have ccune just when j'ou were called," cried he, and, seizing one 
by the neck, he was about to twist it round, when an old bird 
which was hid among the reeds began to quack loudly, and 
swam with open bill up to the Tailor, begging him pitiftilly to 
spare her dear child. " Think what your poor mother would 
say if tme fetched you away and put an end to your life!" 
" Be quiet !" replied the good-natured Tailor, " you shall have 
your child again;" and he put the prisons back into the 
water. 

As soon as he turned round again he perceived the old 
hollow tree, and the wild bees flying in and out. '* Here at last 
I shall find the reward of my good deed," said the Tailor ; ** the 
honey will refresh me." But scarcely had he spoken when the 
Queen Bee flew out, and thus addressed him, " If you touch my 
people, and disturb my nest, our stings shall ^erce your skin like 
ten thousand red-hot needles. Leave us in peace, and go your 
own way, and pwhaps at a future time you shall receive a 
reward for it." 
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The TaUor perceived at once that nothing was to be had 
there. '^ Three empty dishes and nothing in the fourth is a bad 
meal/' thought he to hims^^f; and, trudging on, he soon got 
into the city, where, as it was about noon, he found a dinner 
ready cooked in the inn, and gladly sat down to table. When 
he was satisfied he determined to go and seek work, and, as he 
walked around the city, he soon found a master, who gave him 
a good ; welcome. Since, however, he knew his business 
thoroughly, it very soon happened that he became quite famed, 
and everybody would have his new coat made by the little 
Tailor. EvOTy day added to his consequence, and he said to 
• himself, " I can get no higher in my art, and yet every day 
trade gets bridc«:.** At leng^th he was appointed court tailor. 

[ But howlihings do turn out! The same day his former 
comrade was made court shoemaker; and when he saw the 
Tailor, and remarked that his 'Cyes were as bright and good as 
ever, his conscience pricked him. But he thought to himself, 
*' Before he revenges himself on me I must lay a snare for him." 
Now, he who digs a pit for another often f^dls into it himself. 
In the evening, when the Shoemaker had left off work, and it 
was become quite dark, he slipped up to the King and whispered, 
"May it please your Majesty, this Tailor is a high-minded 
fellow, and has boasted that he can procure again the ciown 
which has been lost so long." 

"That would please me much !" replied the King ; " but let 
the TaQor come here to-moi'row." When he eame, the King 
ordered him to find the crown again, or to leave the city for 
ever. " Oho ! oho !^ thought the Tailor ; " a rogue gives more 
than he has. If the crusty old King desires from n>e what no 
man can prodnce, I will not wait till morning, but this very day 
make my escape out of the town." So thinking, he tied together 
his bundle, and marched out of the gate; but it grieved him 
sorely to give up his business, and to turn his back upon the 
citj wherein he had been so fortunate. Soon he came to the 
pond where he bad made acquaintance with the ducks, and there 
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sat the old one whose children he had spared by the shore, 
})luming herself with her bill. She recognised him, and asked 
why he hung his head so. " You will not wonder," he replied, 
" when you hear what has happened j" and he told her his story. 
" If that be nil," said the Duck, " we can assist you. The 
crown has fallen into the water, and lies at the bottom, whence 
wo will soon fetch it. Meanwhile spread your handkerchief 
out on the shore." With these words the Duck dived down 
with her twelve young ones, and in Rye minutes they were up 
again, carrying the crown, which, resting on the old bird's wings, 
was borne up by the bills of the twelve ducklings who swam 
around. They came to shore and laid the crown on the hand- 
kerchief. You could not believe how beautiful it was; for 
when the sun shone on it it glittered like a hundred carbuncles. 
The Tailor tied it up in his handkerchief and carried it to the 
King, who was so much pleased that he gave its finder a chain 
of gold to hang round his neck. 

When the Shoemaker found his Hrst plan had failed he 
contiived a second, and, stepping before the King, said, " May it 
please your Majesty, the Tailor has grown so high-minded again, 
he boasts he can model in wax the whole castle and all that is 
in it, fixed and unfixed, indoors and outdoors." The King 
thereupon caused the Tailor to be summoned, and ordered him 
to model in wax the whole castle, and everything inside and 
outside; and if he did not complete it, or even omitted one 
nail upon the wall, he sliould be kept prisoner underground all 
his lifetime. The Tailor thought to himself, " It comes harder 
and harder upon me; no man can do that!" and, throwing liis 
bundle over his shoulder, he walked out at the gate. When Jio 
came to the hollow tree he sat down, and hung his head in 
despair. The Bees came flying out, and the Queen asked if he 
had a stiff neck, because he kept his head in such a position. 
'* Oh, no !" he replied; *^ something else oppresses me !" and he 
related what the King had demanded of him. Tlic Bees there- 
upon began to hum and buzz together, and the Queen said to 
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the Tailor, ^'Go home now, but return in the morning, and 
bring a great napkin with vou, and about this hour all will be 
read}'." So he returned home, and the Bees flew to the royal 
palace, rigbt in at the open window, crept into every corner, 
and observed all the things in the most minute manner. Then 
they flew back and formed a castle in wax with great speed, so 
that it was ready by the evening. The next morning the Tailor 
carae, and there stood the whole beautiful building, with not a 
nail upon the wall or a tile upon the roof omitted, but all was 
delicately white, and, moreover, as sweet as sugar. The Tailor 
wrapped it carefully in his cloth, and took it to the King, who 
could not sufficiently admire it, and gave him a house made of 
stone as a reward. 

The Shoemaker, however, was not satisfied, and went again 
to the King ; and said, " May it please your Majesty, it has come 
to the ears of the Tailor that no water springs in the castle- 
yard; and he has therefore boasted that it shall gush up in 
the middle, clear as crystal." The King ordered the Tailor to 
be summoned, and told him that if a stream of water was not 
running the following morning, as he had said, the executioner 
should make him a head shorter in that very court. 'J'he poor 
Tailor did not think very long, but rushed out of the gate, and, 
as he rememT)ered his life was in danger, tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Whilst he sat thus, full of grief, the Filly came 
jumping towards him to which he had once given liberty, and 
which had become a fine brown horse. " Now is the hour come," 
it said to the Tailoi*, " when I can reward your kindness. I know 
already what 3'ou need, and will soon assist you ; but now sit 
upon my back, which could carry two like you." The 1 ailor s 
heai-t came again, and he vaulted into the saddle, and the horse 
carried him full speed into the town, and straight to the castle- 
yard. There it coursed thrice round as quick as lightning, and 
at the third time fell down. At the same moment a fearful 
noLse was heard, and a piece out of the ground of the court 
sprang up into the air like a ball, and bounded away far over 
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the castle ; and at the same time a stream of water, as high as 
the man and his horse, and as clear as crystal, played up and 
down like a fountain, and the simbeams danced on it. As soon 
as the King saw this he was astounded, and went up and 
embraced the Tailor before all his court. 

But this fortune did not last long. The King had daughters 
enough, and each one prettier than the other, but no son at alL 

Now, the wicked Shoemaker went for the fourth time to the 
King, and said, '^ May it please your Majesty, the Tailor is as 
high-minded as eyer. Now he has boasted that, if he might, he 
could bring the King a son down from the air." Thereupon the 
King ordered the Tailor to be summoned, and said, ^' If you 
bring me a son i^dthin nine days you shall have my eldest 
daughter as a wife." ^^ The reward is immense," thought the 
Tailor; ^' and one may as well have it as another; but now the 
cherries hang too high for me, and if I climb after them the 
branches will break beneath me, and I shall fall down." So 
thinking, he went home, set himself with his legs crossed under 
him upon his work-table, and considered what he should do. 
'^ It is of no use," he cried at length ; ^' I must be off, I cannot 
rest in peace here !" So he tied up his bundle and hurried out 
of the door; but just as he arrived upon tl]^ meadow he 
perceived his old friend 1^ Stork, who, like a world-wise man, 
walked up and down, awhile stood still and considered a frog 
nearer, and at length snapped it up. The Stork came up and 
greeted him. '* I see," said it, " you have your bundle upon 
your back ; why have you left the city ?" The Tailor told the 
Stork what the King had commanded of him, and how, as he 
could not do it, he was grieving at his ill luck. " Do not let 
your grey hairs gi*ow on that account !" replied the Stork, " I 
will assist you out of your trouble ! Sometimes already I 
have brought infants into the city ; and I can also fetch a little 
prince out of the spring. Go home and keep quiet. In nine 
days return to the royal palace, and I will come thither also." 

The Tailor went home, and on the right day went to the 
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palace. In a short time the Stork came fljin^ through the 
air, and knocked at the window. The Tailor opened it, and 
cousin Longlegs marched gravely in, and with statelj steps 
passed over t*Iie marhle floors, carrying in his beak a chiU^ as 
beautiful to look at as an angel, and already stretching cm% its 
hands towards the Queen. The Stork laid it upon her lap, amd 
she embraced and kissed it, almo^ beside herself with jojr. 
Before he flew away he took a knapsack off his shoulder, sad 
handed it to ti<6 Quemi ; and therein were dates and coloured 
bonbons, which were divided amozi^ the Princesses. But tke 
eldest received none, because she took instead the meny yoxmg 
Tailor as husband. " It seems to me," said the Tailor, " as if 
I had won a great game. My mother rightly said, ' He who 
trusts in God and his own fortune will never go amiss.' " 

The Shoemaker had to make the shoes in which the Tailor 
danced at the wedding, and as soon as he had done them he 
was ordered to leave the city. The road from thence to the 
forest led him past the gallows; and, from rage, disappoint- 
ment, and weariness with the heat of the day, he threw himself 
on the ground beneath it. As soon as he had closed his eyes and 
prepared to go to sleep, the two Crows flew down from the 
heads of the two criminals, and with loud cries pecked out the 
Shoemaker^s eyes. Insane with rage and pain he ran into the 
forest, and there he must have perished ; for nobody has seen 
or heard anything of the wicked Shoemaker ever since. 




THE BXPEIilENCED HUNTSMAN. 



There was once upon a time a young; Lnd wlio, lifter ha hail 
leai'nt the nrt of miikia* loelta, told iiis Futher lie wished to f;i) 
aad seek his fortune in t!ie world. " Well," said the Father, 
" very ■well, I am contented ;" and gave him money for the 
journey. So he set off, looking ahout for work; but after 
awhile Ite determined to follow his ti-ade no longer, for he h:id 
got tii-ed of it, and wished to learn t]ie ai-t of hunting. Wli'Ie 
he was in tills mood he met a Huntsman, dressed in green, n ho 
asked him whence he came, and whither he would go. The 
Youth told him he was a locksmith, hut his husincss did not 
- suit him any longer, and he liad a wish to learn how to shoot, il' 
he would take him as a pupil. " Oh, yes," replied tlie other, 
"come witli me." The youth accompanied him, and for sevond 
years ahode with him while he learned the art of hunting. After- 
wards he wished to leave, but the huntsman gave him no further 
reward, than an nir-gun, which had tlie property of missing 
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nothing" at which it was iirod. With this gift he went oflP, and 
Ly-and-bj came to a very large forest, to which he could find 
no end the first day ; so he perched himself upon a lofty tree 
where the wild beasts could not reach him. Towards midnight 
it seemed to him that a light was glimmering at a distance, and 
he peeped through the boughs in order to mark more exactly 
where it was. Then, taking his hat, he threw it in that dhec- 
tion that it might serve as a guide for him when he had 
descended the tree ; and as soon as he was down, he ran after 
bis hat, and, putting it on again, he walked straight a head. The 
farther he went the larger the liglit appeared ; and when he 
came nearly up to it he discovered that it was caused by a great 
fire, round which three Giants were sitting, watching the roast- 
ing of an ox, which hung on a spit above it. Just at that 
moment one of the Giants said he wouM taste and see if the 
meat were done enough ; and, tearing a piece off, he was going 
to put it into his mouth, when the Huntsman shot it clean out of 
his hand. " Now, then," cried the Giant, " the wind blows the 
meat out of my hand!" And, taking another piece, he was 
about to bite it when the Huntsman shot that out of his hand. 
Thereupon he gave the Giant next to him a box on the 
ear, saying angrily, *' Why do you snatch my piece away ?" 
*^ I did not tako it away," replied the other ; " it was some 
sharpshooter who shot it away." So the Giant took a third 
piece, but that also he could not hold, for the Huntsman shot 
it away. " This must be a good shot,*' cried all the Giants ; 
" a man who can shoot away the food from one's mouth would 
be very usefiU to us." And then, speaking louder, they called 
to him, ^^ Come, you sharpshooter, sit down by our fire, and eat 
till you are satisfied, and we will do you no harm; but if you 
don't come, and we have to fetch you, you will be lost." 

At these words the Huntsman stepped up to the fire, and 
said he was an experienced Huntsman, so much so, that what- 
ever he aimed at, he shot, without ever missing. The Giants 
said that if he would go with them he should be well treated ; 
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niul t\w\ tolil liiin, besides^ that out of the forest there was a 
l(U*gi« jutHH* of water, on the other side of which was a tower, 
whtMvin tlwolt a biMuitiful Princess, whom they desired to 
|HUM«oii8, TUo Huntsman said he would willingly fetch her; and 
tlioY further told Iiim that outside the tower lay a little dog, 
which \\o\\\il bt^jri" to bark as soon as it saw any one approach, 
suul iiunuHliatoly it did so everybody would wake up in the 
I'oval jmbuv ; and it was on that account they had never been 
ubio to on tor* and tiioiofore he must first shoot the dog. To 
(hid 1 ho Uuutsnmu assontml, declaring it was mere play; and 
Moou at>orwanls ho wont on board a ship, and sailed over the 
wator; and. as ho noarod the land, the little dog came running 
dow u and >\ ould Iiavo barkod, but he, aiming with his air-gim, 
shot it \load. As »iu)u as the Giants saw this done, they were 
\orv (dad, au\t tliou&rht thoy had the Princess for certain; but 
tho Uuntsu\au told thorn to remnin where they were until he 
oalUnl tht^nu tW ho mu»t fintt seo how it was to be acccomplished^ 
Ho wout into tho castlo, and found everybody as still as ndce, 
l^r tho\ wow tast aslwp; and as he entered the first room he 
saw a sitbn^ han^'ing u]> made of pm'o silver, and ornamented 
with a gv)Klon star and the king's name. Below it stood a table, 
whoriHin laid a sealotl lott-or, which he broke open, and read that 
whi>ovor |x>ssosseil the sabre could bring to life whomever it 
posssod. Tho Huntsman took the sabre down from the wall, and, 
hanging it nrouad him, walked on till he came to a room, where 
the king's daughter lay asleep. She was so beautiful that he 
stood still and looked at her, holding his breath, while he thouglit, 
** How dare I deliver this innocent maiden into the power of 
these Giants, with their evil intentions ?" He peeped about, and 
under the bed espied a pair of slippers ; on the right one was 
marked the king's name, with a star, and on the left his 
daughter's, idso with a star. She had also a large handkerchief 
over her, woven of silk and gold, having on the right side her 
father's name and on the left, her own, all done in golden 
thi*eads. So the Huntsman took a knife and cut off the right 
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corner, and then he took the shpper with the King's name in it, 
and put them both in his knapsack. All the while the Princess 
remained quite passive ; and, bs she was wrapped up in a sheet, 
the Huntsman cut off a piece of that, as well as the handker- 
chief, and put it in his loiapsack with the others. All these 
things he did without touching her, and afterwards went away 
without noise. When he got outside he found the three Giants, 
who were waiting in expectation that he would bring the 
princess with him. He shouted to them to come in, for the 
maiden was already in his power, but he could not open the 
door, and therefore they must creep through a hole which was 
in the wall. The first Giant came, and, as soon as he poked his 
head through the hole, the Huntsman seized him by the hair 
and chopped his head off with the sabre. Then he pulled the 
body through, and, called to the second whose head he chopped 
off likewise, and then the third Giant shared the same fate. 
As soon as this was done he cut out the tongue of each and put 
it in his knapsack, rejoicing to think he had freed the Princess 
from her enemies. He resolved next to visit his father, and 
show him what he had done, and afterwards to travel again 
about the world; for, said he, "The fortune which God 
apportions to me will reach me anywhere !" 

Meanwhile the King of the castle, when he awoke, had 
perceived tbe three Giants lying dead in the hall, and, going 
into his daugbter^s apartment, he awoke her, and inquired 
who it was that had destroyed the Giants. " I know not, deai* 
father," she replied; "I have been sleeping." But when she 
arose, and wished to put on her slippers, she found tbe one for 
the right foot missing ; and her handkerchief also wanted the 
right-hand corner, which had been cut ofl^ as well as a piece out 
of the sheet. The King thereupon caused the whole court to 
be assembled, soldiers and every one, and then put the question, 
who had freed his daughter and put to death the Giants? 
Now, the King- had a captain, a one-eyed and ugly man, who 
said he had done it. The old King, therefore, declared that, 
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since it was he, lie must marry the Princess. But as soon as 
he said so the Princess exclaimed, " Rather than marry him, 
dear father, I will wander over the world as far as my feet 
will carry me !'* The King* replied she might do as she pleased ; 
hut if she would not marry the man she must take off her 
rojal clothes, and put on peasant's clothes to travel in, and, 
also, she must go to a potter and begin business in the earthen- 
ware trade. So the King's daughter drew off her royal clothes, 
and went to a potter from whom she hired a crate of earthen- 
waPe, and promised that if she had sold them by the evening 
she would pay for them. The King commanded her to sit at a 
certain corner of the market, across which he ordered that 
several waggons should bo driven, so as to crush in pieces all the 
crockery. By-and-by, therefore, when tlie Princess had 
stationed herself in the appointed place, the waggons came 
driving past and smashed her goods. Thereupon she began to 
cry, saying, " Ah, heaven ! how am I to pay the potter?" But 
the King hoped by this means to have compelled his daughter 
to marry the captain ; instead of which she went to the potter 
and asked if he would trust her with another crate. He refused 
till she should pay for the foimer one ; and so the Princess was 
forced to go crying and groaning to her father, that she wished 
to wander into the wide world. The King said, " I will cause 
a cottage to be built in the middle of the wood, wherein you 
shall sit all your lifetime, and cook for anybody who comes, but 
without taking money for it." When the house was ready a 
sign was hung over the door, on which was inscribed — 

" Gratis to-day; To-morrow, payment !'* 

There she sat for a long time, while it was talked about in the 
world around that a maiden sat in a cottage in the wood, and 
cooked gratis, as was stated on a sign over the door. This tho 
Huntsman heard, and he thought to himself, " This is good 
news for me, who am so poor, and have no money." So h^ 
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took his air-g;un and knapsack^ in whicli lie kept all tlie 
memorials he had brought away from the castle ; and^ going 
into the forest, came soon to the cottage where was written up — 

" Gratis to-day : To-morrow, payment." 

Now, he had the sword buckled round him which he had 
used to execute the three Giants; and he stepped into the 
cottage and ordered something to eat. The Princess asked 
him whence he came and^ whither ho was going; and he repliet!, 
^^ I am wandering about the world." She asked next where he 
procured his sword, on which she perceived her father's name. 
*^ Are you the daughter of the King ?" he inquired ; and, as she 
nodded assent, he said, " With this sword I have cut off the 
heads of three Giants !" and he held up the thi*ee tongues for a 
token, together with the slipper, and the pieces which he had 
cut off the handkerchief and sheet. The Princess was glad 
indeed to see these things, and told the Huntsman it was he 
who had saved her. Then they went to the King ; and the 
Princess led him to her chamber, and declared that it was the 
Huntsman who had deUvered her from the three Giants. The 
King at first would not believe ; but as soon as he was shown 
the tokens he could no longer doubt ; and, in order to show his 
pleasure and his gratitude, he promised his daughter to the 
Huntsman as his wife, which pleased the Princess very much. 
Afterwards the King ordered a grand banquet, whereat the 
Huntsman appeared as a distinguished stranger. When they 
sat down to table the Captain took his place on the left hand of 
the King's daughter, and the Huntsman, whom the former 
believed to be a visitor of rank, on the right. When they had 
finished eating and drinking, the old King told the Captain 
he would propound a question, which he must answer, and it 
was this : — " If one should eay he had killed three Giants, and 
was asked therefore where the tongues of the Giants were, and 
should then go to seek them and find none, how would he 

2x 
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explain that ?" ^^ By saying that they had had none !" replied 
the Captain. " Not so !" said the King ; " eveiy creature has 
a tongue ; therefore, what would such an one deserve for his 
answer ?*' " To he torn in pieces !" said the Captain boldly. 

" You have pronounced your own sentence !" said the King 
to the Captain ; who was first imprisoned, and afterwards torn 
in four pieces. But the Huntsman was married to the King's 
daughter; and after the wedding he invited his father and 
mother to live with him 3 and, after the old King's death, the 
Huntsman ascended tbe throne. 




PROFESSOR KNOW-ALL. 



A LONG tune ago there lived a poasont named "Cmb/'wlio 
one day drove into a cei-tain city his cait laden with a bundle 
of feggots, drawn by two oxen. Ho soon found tt purchaser 
for hU wood in the person of a learned Professor, who 
bought it for two dollais, and, while tLe money was being 
couDt«d out, the Peasant, peeping- in at the door, saw how 
comfortably hia customer was eating and drinking; and the 
thought thereupon came into his head that he would like to be a 
professor too. So he waited a little while, and at last mustered 
courage to ask whether he could not he a professor. " Oh, 
yes," replied the Professor, " that can soon be managed !" 

" What must I do f" asked the Peasant. 

" First of all buy an A D C book, one wliich has a cock-a- 
doodle-doo for a fiontispiece ; secondly, sell your cart and 
oxen, and turn them into money to buy good clothes with, and 
what else belongs to a professor's appearance ; lastly, let a sign 
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be painted, with the words, ' I am the Professor Know- all/ and 
nail that over your house door." 

The Countryman did all that he was told, and after he had 
practised a little time, but not to much purpose, a cei'tain very 
wealthy Baron had some money stolen from him. Mention was 
made to the Baron of this Professor Know-all who dwelt in such 
a village, and who would be siu'e to know where the money was 
gone. As soon as the Baron heard of him, he ordered his horses 
into his carriage and drove to the place where the Professor 
lived. The Baron inquired if he were the Professor Know-all, 
and, he replying " Yes," the Baron said he must return with 
him and discover his money. 

'^ Very well," replied the Professor ; " but my wife Gertrude 
must accompany me." 

To this the Baron agreed, and, all being seated in the 
carriage, away they diove back again. When they arrived at 
the house, a splendid collation was on the table, of which the 
Professor was invited to partake. " Certainly," said he, '^ but 
my wife Gertrude too ;" and he sat down with her at the bottom 
of the table. As soon as the first servant entered with a dish of 
delicate soup, the Professor poked his wife, saying, " He is the 
first !" meaning he was the first who had brought in meat. But 
the servant imagined he meant to say, ^' He is the first thief!" 
and, because he really was so, he felt very much disturbed, and 
told his comrades in the kitchen, " The Professor knows all ; we 
shall come off badly, for he has said I am the first !" When 
the second servant heard this he felt afraid to go ; but he was 
obliged, and, as soon as he entered the room with his dish, the 
m^iU poked his wife again, and said, " Gertrude, that is the 
second !" This frightened the servant so much that he left the 
room as soon as possible ; and the third servant who entered fared 
no better, for the Professor said to his wife, "That is the 
third !" The fourth servant had to bring in a covered dish, and 
tho Baron said to the Professor he must show his powers by 
telling truly what wos in the dish. Now, there were crabs in 
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it ; but the Peasant looked at the dish, ignorant how to get 
himself out of the scrape, till at last he cried out, " Oh, poor 
Crab that I am !" When the Baron heard this he exclaimed, 
" Good! he knows it! he knows, too, where my money is !" 

The servant, however, wns terribly frightened; and he 
winked to the Professor to follow him out. When he had done 
so, he found all four servants there who had stolen the money, 
and were now so eager to get off that they offered him a large 
sum if he would not betray them ; for if he did their necks 
would be in danger. They led him also to tlie place where the 
money lay hid, and the Professor was so pleased that he gave 
them the required promise, and then returned to the house, where 
he sat down again at table, and, producing his book, said, '^ I 
will now look in my book. Baron,* and discover the place where 
the money lies," A fifth servant, who had had a share in the 
robbery, wished to hear if the Professor knew more, and so he 
crept up the chimney to listen. Below sat the countryman, 
turning the leaves of his book backwards and forwards, for- 
wards and backwards, looking for the Ccck-a-doodle-doo, 
However, he could not find it, and he at length exclaimed,, 
" You must come out, for I know you are in !" This made the 
servant up the chimney believe he meant him, and down he 
slipped, and got out, crying, "The man knows all, the man 
knows all!" 

Then Professor Know-all showed the Baron where the 
money lay ; but he said nothing about who had stolen it, so 
that from both sides he received a large sum of money as a 
I'eward, and, moreover, he became a very celebrated charactei*. 




Thsrb was once upon a time a youag fellow who enlisted for (t 
soldier, and became so brave and courageous that he waa always 
in the iroDt ranks when it rained bine beans. As long as tite 
war htsted all went well, but when peace was concluded he 
received his discharge, and the captain told him he might go 
where he Uked. His parents meanwhile had died, and as he 
had no longer any home to go to he paid a visit to his brothers, 
and asked them to give him shelter until war broke out again. 
His brothers, however, were hardhearted, and said, " What 
could we do with you ? we could make nothing of yoa ; see 
to what you have brought yourself;" and so turne<l a deaf ear. 
The poor Soldier had nothing; but his musket lefi ; so lie mounted 
this on iiis shoulder and set out on tramp. By-and-by he 
came to a great heath with nothing on it but a circle of trees, 
under which lie snt down, sorrowfully considering his fate. " I 
have no money," thought he ; "I have learnt nothing but 
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soldieriiig, stad now, since peace is concluded^ there is no need of 
me. I see well enough I shall have to starve." All at once he 
heard a rustlings and as he looked i»ound he percewred a stranger 
standing before him, dressed in a grey coat, who looked very 
stately, but had an ugly cloven foot. ^' I know quite- well what 
you need," said this beiug; '^gold and otliar possessions you 
shall have, as much ias you can spend ; but first I must know 
whether you are a coward or not, that I may not spend my 
money foolishly." 

" A soldier and a coward !" replied the othsr, ^^ that cannofc 
be ; you may put me to any proof." 

" Well then," replied the stranger, ^'look behind you." 

The Soldier turned and saw a huge bear, whicli eyed him 
very ferociously. " Oho !" cried he, " I will tickle your nose for 
you, that you shall give us the pleasure of grumbling ;" and, 
raising his musket, he shot the bear in the forehead, so that he 
tumbled in a heap upon the ground, and did not stir afterwards. 
Thereupon the stranger said, " I see quite well that you are not 
wanting in courage; but there is yet one condition which you 
must fulfil." " If it does not interfere with my future happi- 
ness," said the Soldier, who had remarked who it was thtit 
addressed him ; ^^ if it does not interfere with that I shall not 
hesitate." 

"That you must see about yourself!" said the stranger. 
"For the next seven yeai*s you must not wash yourself, nor 
comb your hair or beard, neither must you cut your nails nor 
say one pater-noster. Then I will give you this coat and 
mantle, which you must wear during these seven j^ears ; and af 
you die within that time you are mine, but if you live you are 
rich, and free all your life long." 

The Soldier reflected for awhile on his great necessities, 
and, remembering how often he had braved death, he at length 
consented, and ventured to accept the offer. Thereupon the 
Evil One pulled off the grey coat, handed it to the soldier, and 
said, " If you at any time search in the pocket of your coat 
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when you have it on, you will always find your hand full of 
money." Then also he pulled off the skin of the hear, and 
said, " That shall be your cloak and your bed ; you must sleep 
on it, and not dare to lie in any other bed, and on this account 
you shall be called Bearskin." Immediately the Evil One 
disappeared. 

The Soldier now put on the coat, and dipped his hands into 
the pockets to assure himself of the reality of the transaction. 
Then he hung the bearskin around himself, and went about the 
world chuckling at his good luck, and buying whatever suited 
his fancy which money could purchase. For the first year his 
appearance was not very remarkable, but in the second he began 
to look quite a monster. His hair covered almost all his face, 
his beard appeared like a piece of dirty cloth, his nails were 
claws, and his countenance was so covered with dirt that one 
might have grown cresses upon it if one had sown seed ! Who- 
ever looked at him ran away ; but, because he gave the poor 
in every place gold coin, they prayed that he might not die 
during the seven years ; and, because he paid liberally every- 
where, he found a night's lodging without difficulty. In rfie 
fourth year he came to an inn where the landlord would not 
take him in, and refused even to give him a place in his stables, 
lest th3 horses should be fnghtened and become restive. How- 
ever, when Bearskin put his hand into his pocket and drew it 
out fiill of gold ducats the landlord yielded the point, and gave 
him a place in the outbuildings, but not till he had promised 
that he would not show himself, for fear the inn should gain a 
bad name. 

While Bearskin sat by himself in the evening, wishing from 
his heart that the seven years were over, he heaixi in the corner 
a loud groan. Now, the old Soldier had a compassionate heait, 
so he opened the door and saw an old man weeping violently 
and wringing his hands. Bearskin stepped nearer, but the old 
man jumped up and tried to escape ; but when he recognised a 
human voice he let liimself be persuaded, and by kind words 
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and soothings on the part of the old Soldier he at length dis- 
closed the cause of his distress. His property had dwindled 
away by degrees, and he and his daughters would have to 
starve, for he was so poor that he had not tbe money to pay the 
host, and would therefore be put into prison. 

'' If you have no care except that," replied Bearskin, " I 
have money enough ;" and, causing the landlord to be called, 
he paid him, and put a purse full of gold besides into the pocket 
of the old man. The latter, when he saw himself released from 
his troubles, knew not how to be sufficiently grateful, and said 
to the Soldier, '* Gome with me, my daughters are all wonders 
of beauty, so choose one of them for a wife. When they hear 
what you have done for me they will not refuse you. You 
appear certainly an uncommon man, but they will soon put you 
to rights." 

This speech pleased Bearskin, and he went with the old 
man. As soon as the eldest daughter saw him, she was so 
terrified at his countenance that she shrieked out and ran away. 
The second one stopped and looked at him from head to foot; 
but at last she said, ^^ How can I take a husband who has not a 
bit of a human countenance? The grizzly bear would have 
pleased me better who came to see us once, and gave himself 
out as a man, for he wore a hussar's hat, and had white gloves 
on besides." 

But the youngest daughter said, " Dear father, this must 
be a good man who has assisted you out of your troubles ; if 
you have promised him a bride for the service your word must 
be kept." 

(It was a pity the man's face was covered with dirt and 
hair^ else one would have seen how he laughed as he heard these 
words.) Bearskin took a ring off his finger, broke it in two, 
and, giving the youngest daughter one half, he kept the other 
for himself. On her half he wrote his name, and on his own he 
wrote hers, and begged her to preserve it carefully. Thereupon 
he took leave, saying, " For three years longer I must wander 
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about; if I come back again, tben we will celebrate our 
wedding"; but if I do not, you are free, for I shall be dead. 
But pray to God that he will preserve my life." 

When he was g'one the poor bride clothed herself in black| 
and whenever .she thoug-ht of her bridegroom bui\st into tears. 
From her sisters she received nothino: but scorn and mockins:. 
^' Pay great attention when he shakes your hand/' said the 
eldest, ** and you will see his beautiful claws !" " Take care ! 
said the second, " bears are fond of S'»veetsJ, and if you please 
him he >'ill eat you up, perhaps!" "You must mind aad 
do his will," continued the eldest, " or he will begin growhng I" 
And the second daughter said further, " But the wedding will 
certainly be merr}-, for bears dance well !" The bride kept 
silence, and would not be drawn from her pui'pose by all these 
taunts ; and meanwhile Bearskin wandered about in the world, 
doing good where he could, and giving liberally to the poor, 
for which they prayed heartily for him. At length the last day 
of the seven years approached, and Bearskin went and sat down 
again on the heath, beneath the circle of trees. In a very shcurt 
time tbe wind whistled, and the Evil One presently stood before 
him and looked at him with a vexed face. He threw the Soldier 
his old coat, and demanded his grey one back. "We have-not 
got so far as that yet," replied Bearskin ; " you must clean me 
first." Then the Evil One had, whether he liked it or no, to 
fetch water, wash the old Soldier, comb his hair out, and cut 
his nails. This done, he appeared again like a brave warrior, 
and indeed was much handsomer than before. 

As soon asv the Evil One had disappeared, Bearskin became 
quite light-hearted ; and going into the nearest town he bought 
a fine velvet coat, and hired a carriage drawn by four white 
horses, in which he was driven to the house of his bride. 
Nobody knew him; the father took him for some celebrated 
general, and led him into the room where his daughters were. 
He was compelled to sit down between the two eldest, and they 
offered him wine, and heaped his plate with the choicest morsels ; 
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for tliey thought they had nevor seen any one so handsome 
before. But the biide sat opposite te bim dressed in black, 
neither opening her eyes nor speaking a word. At length the 
Soldier asked the father if he would give him one of his 
daughters to wife, and immediately the two elder sisters arose, 
and ran to tlMir^dbambers to dress themiselves out in their most 
becoming cStdm^ Ssr each thought -she should be chosen. 
Meanwhile the ^trafiger, as soon as he found himself alone with 
his bi-ide, pulled out the half of the ling and threw it kito a 
cup of wine, which he handed across the table. She took it, and 
as soon as she had drunk it and seen tlie half ling lying at the 
bottom her heart beat rapidly, and she produced the other half, 
which she wore round her neck on a riband. She held them 
together, and they joined each other exactly, and the stranger 
said, " I am your bridegi*oom, whom you saw first as Bearskin; 
but through God's mercy I hare regained my human form, and 
am myself once more." With these words he embraced and 
kissed her ; and at the same time the two eldest sisters entered 
in full costume. As soon as they saw that the very handsome 
man had fallen to the share of their youngest sister, and heard 
that he was the same as " Bearskin," thev ran out of the house 
full of rage and jealousy. 



d 




THE WRExN AND THE BEAR. 



One summer's day the Bew and tLe Wolf were walking ia tlie 
Forest, and the Bear lieni-d a bird singing very sweetly, and said, 
" Brother Wolf, whnt kind of bird is that wliich is singing so 
doiightfully?" 

"That is the King oftLeLirds,befoi-e whom we must do reve- 
rence," replied tlie Wolf; but it was only the Wren. 

"If that be so," said the Bear, "I ahould like to see liis 
royal palace ; come, lead me to it." " That cannot be as you 
like," replied the Wolf, " jou must wait till the Queen returns." 
Soon afterwards the Queen an-ived with some food in her bill, 
and the King too, to feed their young ones, and the Bear would 
have gone off to see them, but the Wolf, pulling his ear, said, 
" No, you mnst wait till the Queen and the King are both off 
again." 

So after observing well the situation of the nest the two 
tramped off, bat the Bear had no rest, for he wished still to see 
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the royal palace, and after a short delay he set off to it again. 
He found the King and Queen absent, and, peeping into the nest, 
he saw five or six young birds lying in it. ^' Is that the royal 
palace V exclaimed the Bear ; '^ that is a miserable palace ! 
you are no King's children, but dishonourable young brats." 
" No, no, that we are not !" burst out the little Wrens together 
in a gjeat passion, for to them this speech was addressed. ^' No, 
no, we are born of honourable parents, and you, Mr. Bear, shall 
make your words good !" At this speech the Bear and the 
Wolf wei'e much frightened and ran back to their holes ; but 
the little Wrens kept up an unceasing clamour till their parents* 
return. As soon as they came back with food in their mouths the 
little birds began, " We will none of us touch a fly's leg, but 
will starve rather, until you decide whether we are honourable 
children or not, for the Bear has been here and insulted us !" 

'^ Be quiet," replied the King, ^' and that shall soon be settled," 
and thereupon he flew with his Queen to the residence of the 
Bear and called to him from the entrance, " Old grumbler, why 
have you insulted my children ? That shall cost you dear, for we 
will decide the matter by a pitched battle." 

War having thus been declared against the Bear, all the four- 
footed beasts were summoned, the ox, the ass, the cow, the goat, 
tlie stag, and every animal on the face of the earth. The Wren, 
on the other hand, summoned every flying thing 5 not only the 
birds, great and small, but also the gnat, the hornet, the bee, and 
the flies. 

When the time arrived for the commencement of the war 
the Wren King sent out spies to see who was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the enemy. The Gnat was the most cunning 
of all the army, and he therefore buzzed away into the forest 
where the enemy was encamped, and alighted on a leaf of the 
tree beneath which the watchword was given out. There 
stood the Bear and culled the Fox to him, and said, " You are 
the most crafty of animals, so you must be general, and lead us 
on." " Well," said the Fox, " but what sign shall we appoint?" 
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Nobody knew. Then the Fox said, " I have a fine long bushy 
tail, which looks like a red feather at a distance; if I hold this tail 
straight up all is going* well and you must march after me ; but 
if I suffer it to hang down, run away as fast as you can." As 
soon as the Gnat heard all this she flew home and told the 
Wren King everything to a hair. 

When the day arrived for the battle to begin, the four-footed 
beasts all came running along to the field, shaking the earth with 
their roaring and bellowing. TIjc Wren King also came with 
his army, whirring and buzzing and humming, enoughto terrify 
any one out of his senses. Then the Wren King sent the Hornet 
forward to settle upon the Fox's tail and sting it with all his 
power. As soon as the Fox felt the first sting he drew up his 
hind leg with the pain, still carrying, however, his tail as high in 
the air as before ; at the second sting he was obhg«d to drop it 
a little bit ; but at the third he could no longer bear the pain, but 
was forced to drop his tail between his legs. As soon as the other 
beasts saw this, they thought all was lost, and began to ran each 
one to his own hole; so the birds won the battle without difficulty. 

When all was over the W^ren King and his Queen flew home 
to their children, and cried out, " Rejoice ! rejoice ! we have won 
the battle ; now eat and drink as much as you please." 

The young Wrens, however, said, " Still we will not eat till 
the Bear has come to our nest and begged pardon, and admitted 
that we are honourable children." 

So the Wren King flew back to the cave of the Bear, and 
called out, '^ Old grumbler, you must come to the nest and beg 
pardon of my children for calling them dishonourable, else your 
ribs shall be crushed in your body !" 

In great terror the Bear crept out and begged pardon ; and 
afterwards the young Wrens, being now made happy in their 
minds, settled down to eating and drinking; and I am afmid 
they made themselves tipsy, for they kept up their merriment 
till it was very late. 




THE SWEET SOUP. 



Once upon a time there was a poor Lut pioua little Girl who 
lived alone ivith her mother, and when mj stoiy begins they 
had nothing; in the liouse to eat. So the child went out into 
the forest, and there she met with an old Woman, wIjo already 
knew her distress, aod who presented her with a pot which had 
this power : — if one said to it, " Boil, little pot !" it would cook 
gweet soup; and when one said, " Stop, little pot I" ii would 
immediatelj cease to boil. TJie little Girl took the pot liome to 
her mothfer, and now their poverty and distresses were at an 
end, for they could have sweet broth as often as they pleased. 
One day, however, the little Girl went out, and in her absence 
the mother said, "Boil, little pot!" So it began to cook, and 
she soon ate all she wished ; but when she wanted to have the 
pot stop she found she did not Itnow the word. Away, there- 
fore, the pot boiled, and very quickly was over the edge ; and 
as it boiled and boiled the kitchen presently became full, then 
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the house, and the next house, and soon the whole -street. It 
seemed likely to satisfy all the world, for, though there was ^he 
greatest necessity to do so, nobody knew how to stop it. At 
last, when only a very small cottage of all the village was left 
unfilled with soup, the child returned, and said at once, '' Stop, 
little pot !'' Immediately it ceased to boil; but whoever wishes 
to enter the village must eat his way through the soup ! ! ! 




THE FAITHFUL BEASTS. 



There wns once n Mnn who had not a gi-eat denl of money, but 
with the littly he had he wandered into the wide world. Soon 
he came to a villitg^ where the boya were running together 
screaming nnd litughing, nod he asked tLem what was the ront- 
ter, " Oh !" replied they, " we have got n mouse which we are 
going to teach to dance : only seo what a beautiful spot it is ; 
how it will skip round !" The Man, however, pitied the poor 
Mouse, and said, " Let it escnpe, my -boys, and I will give you 
money," So he giive them some coppers, and they let the poor 
animal loose, which ran as fist as it could into a hole close by. 
After this the Man went on and came to another village, where 
the boys had a Afonkey, which they forced to dnnce and tumble, 
and laughed at without letting the poor thing have any i-est. To 
these also the Man gave money that they might release the Mon- 
key; and by-and-by, coming to a third village, he saw the boys 
making a Bear in chains dance and stand upright, and if he 
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growled tliey seemed all t}|f|| I|it!ter pleased. This animal's 
liberty the Man also purchp^idiLQRd tLe Bear, very giad to find 
himself on his four feet ngailh, tramped away. 

The Man, however, with these purchases spent all his 
money, and he found he had not a copper farthing even left in hi» 
pocket. So he said to himself, "The King has much m his 
treasure-chamber which he does not want : of hunger I cannot 
die ; I must take some of this money, and then when I become 
rich I can replace it." With these thoughts he managed to get 
into the treasure-chamber and took, a little irom tibe heaps, but 
as he was slipping out he was seized by the King's guards. 
They said he was a thief, and took him before the justice, who 
sentenced him, as he had done a criminal act, to be put in a chest 
on the water. The lid of the chest was full of holes whereby he 
might obtain air, and, besides, a jug of water and a loaf of bread 
were put in with him. While he was floating about in great 
distress of mind, he heard something gnawing and scratching at 
the lock of his chest, and all at once it gave way and up flew the lid. 
Then he saw tlie Mouse and the Monkey and the Bear standing 
by, and found it was they who had opened the chest because he 
had helped them; but they did not know how to proceed next, 
so they held a consultation together. In the meanwhile a white 
stone rolled by into the water, in shape like a round egg, " That 
has come in the very nick of time," said the Bear, " for it is a 
wonderful stone, which whoever owns he can wish liimself in 
whatever place he desires." 

The Man, therefore, picked up the stone, and as he held it in. 
hand he wished himself in a castle with a garden and stables. 
Scarcely had he done so when he found liimself in a castle witl^ 
a garden and stables just to his mind, and everything was so 
beautiful and nice that he could not admire it enough. 

After a time some merchants came by that way, and, as they 
passed, one called to the others, " See what a noble castle stands 
here, where lately, when we were here before, there was nothing 
but dreary sand." Their curiosity was therefore aroused, and they 
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entered tlie castle and inquired of the Man how he had managed 
to build the place so quickly. " I did not do it," said he, " but 
my wonderfiil stone." " What kind of a stone can it be ?" inquired 
the merchant ; and, going in, the Man fetched it and showed 
it to them. The sight of it pleased them so much that they 
inquired if it were not for sale, and ojffered him all their 
beautiful goods in exchange. The goods took the Man's fancy, 
and, his heart being fickle and hankering after new things, he 
suffered himself to be persuaded and thought the beautiful things 
were worth more than his stone, so he gave it away to them in 
exchange. But scarcely had he given it out of his hands when 
all Ms fortune vanislied, and he found himself again in his float- 
ing chest on the water with nothing but liis jug of water and 
loaf of bread. The faithful beasts, the Mouse, Monkey, and Bear, 
as soon as they saw his misfoi-tune, came agam to help him, but 
they could not manage to unfasten the lock, because it was much 
stronger than tlie former one. Thereu[)on the Bear said, "We 
must procure the wonderful stone again, or our work is useless." 
Now, the merchants had stopped at the castle and lived there 
constantly, so the three faithftil animals went away together, 
and when they arrived in the neighbourhood the Bear said the 
Mouse must peep through the keyhole and see what was going 
on, for since he was small no one would notice him. The Mouse 
consented and went, but soon returned, saying, " It is useless, I 
have peeped in, but the stone hangs on a red riband below the 
mirror, and above and below sit two great cats with fiery eyes to 
watch it." Then the others said, " Never mind, go back again 
and wait till the master goes to bed and falls asleep, then do you 
slip in through the hole and creep on to the bed, and twitch his 
nose and bite off one of his whiskei*s." So the Mouse crept in 
and did as she was told, and the master, waking up, rubbed his 
nose in a passion, and exclaimed, " Ilie cats are worth nothing ! 
they let the mice in who bite the very haii' off my head !" And, 
so saying, he hunted them all away, and the Mouse won her 
game. 

•"> T> •> 

f^ ii -/ 
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The uext uight^ as soon as the master was sound asleep, the 
Mouse crept in again, and nibbled and gnawed at the riband 
until it broko in halves, and down fell the stone, which she then 
pushed out under the door. But this latter matter was very 
difficult for the poor Mouse to manage, and she called to the 
Monkey, who drew it quite out with his long paws. It was an 
easy matter for him, and he carried the stone down to the water 
side accompanied by the others. When they got there the 
Monkey asked how they were to get at the chest. '^Oh," 
replied the Bear, " that is soon done ; I will swim into the water, 
and you, Monkey, shall sit upon my back, holding fast with your 
hands while you carry the stone in your mouth ; you. Mouse, can 
sit in my right ear." They all did as the Bear suggested, and 
he swam off down the river, but very soon lie felt uneasy at the 
silence, and so began to chatter, saying, " Do you hear, Mr. 
Monkey, we are brave fellows, don't you think ?" But the 
Monkey did not answer a word. "Is that manners?" said 
the Bear ngain, " Will you not give your comrade an answer ? 
crabbed fellow is he who makes no reply." Then the Monkey 
could no longer restrain himself, and, letting the stone fall into the 
water, he cried out, " You stupid fellow, how could I answer you 
ivith the stone in my mouth ? Now it is lost, and all through 3'our 
faidt." 

" Do not be angry," said the Bear ; " we will soon recover it." 
Thereupon they consulted together, and summoned all the frogs 
and other creatures living in the water, and said to them, " There 
is a poweiful enemy coming against you ; but make haste and 
procure us the stones as quickly as possible, and we will then 
build a wall to protect you." 

These words frightened the water animals, and they brought 
iq> stones on all sides, and at last came a fat old frog waddling 
along who had the wonderful stone in her mouth, hanging by a 
piece of red riband. Then the Bear was glad, and, relieving the 
frog of his burden he politely said it was all right, they might 
go home again now, and so took a short leave. After this the 
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three beasts swain to the Man in the chest, and, brealdng tl]e lid 
in by the aid of stones, they found tliey had come just in thenick 
of time, for he had just finished his jug of water and loaf of 
bread, and was almost starved. However, as soon as the man 
had taken the wondcrfiil stone in his hand he wished himself 
quite well and back in the castle with the garden and stables. 
Immediately it was so, and there he and his three faithful beast •=; 
dwelt together, happy and contented, to tlie end of their day**.. 




TiniRE LITTLE TALES ABOUT TOADS. 



Okoe upon ft time there was a little Girl whose mother gave 
Iier every day (it noon n little basin of milk and bread, wbicit ebe 
used to eat, sitting outside tlie house in tlie court. Once when 
sbo began to cnt tliero came a little Toad out of a crack in the 
wall, which put iti4 bead into tbe milk, and ilrank some. Tbe 
Child was pleraed with this; and the next day, and ererj day 
when she sat there with her basin, and the Toad did not make 
itB appearance, she waeA to call it thus ; — 

"Tomiic, Toadic, iiiiickly come ; 

Ilithtr come, nij- pet ; 
Anil yon glisll hnrc a little criiml) 

And milk Icforc jou set '." 

At these word3 the Toad would iiin and squat itself down 
to its feast. It showed itself grateful too, for it always brought 
the child something out of its secret treasures, — shining stones, 
pearls, or golden toys. But the Toad would only drink milk, 
and not touch tbe bread ; so once tiie Child took its little spoon, 
and tapped the Toad gently on the bead, saying, "Eat some 
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bread too, pet !*' The mother, standing in the kitchen, heard 
the Child speaking to something, and when she saw it tap the 
Toad with its spoon she ran out with a faggot of wood and 
kilUed the good creature. 

From that time a dktaige came over the Child. So long as 
the Toad had played with it, it had grown strong and hearty, 
but now its red cheeks vanished, ond it became quite thin. 
Soon the death-hird began to scream in the forest, and the red- 
breasts collected leaves and twigs for a crown of death; and 
by-and-by the poor little Child lay on a bier. 

ir. 

An orphan Child was sitting and spinning on tlie city wall, 
and saw a Toad come out of an opening beneath the wall. The 
Child quickly spread out its blue cotton handkerchief near 
itself, so that the Toad might be obHged to walk over it ; and, 
as the Child hoped, rest upon it. As soon as the Toad saw 
what was done it turned round, and came again, bringing a 
little golden crown, which it laid down on the handkerchief, and 
then returned to its hole. The little Girl took up the crown, 
which WAS spun of delicate threads of gold, and glittered in the 
sun, and put it out of sight 5 so the Toad, when it came again, 
could not see it. 

Thereupon the poor Toad crept up to the wall, and beat its 
little head against it till it lost all strength, and fell down dead. 
Now, if the Child had left the crown where it was laid, the Toad 
would have brought more treasures out of its hole. 

III. 

« Huhu, huhu !" cried a Toad. 

" Come hither !" said a Child to it. When the Toad came 
the Child asked, 

" Have you seen my sister, Red-Stocking, this morning ?" 

" No, no ; not I !" cioaked the Toad, " how should I! huhu, 
buhn !" 

And the Toad hopped away. 




THE POOR MILLER'S SON AND THE CAT. 



Once upon a time-tliere lived in a mill an old Miller wLo Iiad 
neitlier wife nor children, but three apprentiiiea inBtead; and. nfter 
they had been with him several jears, he snid to them one 
day, " I om old, and shall retire from business soon ; do you ail 
go out, and whicliever of you bi ings rae home the best hoi-se, to 
him will I give the mill, and, moreover, he shall attend me in 
my last illness." 

The third of the apprentices was a small lad despised by the 
others, and so much so, that they did not intend that he 
should ever have the mill, even afterthem. But all three went 
out together, and aa soon as tliey got away fiom the village ihe 
two eldest brothers said to the stupid Hans, " You may as well 
remain here; in all your lifetime yoa «ill never find a horse," 
Nevertheless Hans went with them, and when night came on 
they ariived at a hollow where they laid down to sleep. The 
two clever brotliei-s wailed till Unns w;is fu.'^t asleep, and then 
they got up and walked off, leaving Hans snoring. Now thoy 
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thoug-ht they had done a very clever thing, but we shall see how 
they fared. By-and-by the sun arose and awoke Hans, who, 
when he found himself lying in a deep hollow, peeped all around 
him and exclaimed, "Oh, Heavens! where have I got to?" 
He soon g-ot up and scrambled out of the hollow into the forest, 
thinking" to himself, " Here I am all alone, what shall I do to get 
at a horse ?" While he ruminated, a little tortoisesliell Cat camo 
up, and asked in a most friendly manner, '^ Where are you going, 
Hans ?" "Ah ! you can help me," said Hans. " Yes, I know 
very well what you wish," replied the Cat ; " you want a fine 
horse : come with me, and for seven years be my faithful servant, 
and then I will give you a handsomer steed than you ever saw." 

" Well," thought Hans to hinaself, " this is a wondei-ful Cat ! 
but still I may as well see if this will be true." 

So the Cat took him into its enchanted castle, where there 
were many other Cats who waited upon it, jumping quickly up 
and down the steals, and bustling about in first-rate style. In the 
evening when they sat down to table three cats had to play 
music ; one played the violoncello, a second the violin, and a 
.third blew a trumpet so loudly that its cheeks seemed as if they 
would bui-st. When they had finished dinner the table was drawn 
away, and the Cat said, " Now,Hans,come and dance with me." 
'* Wo, no !" replied he, " I cannot dance with a Cat ! I never leanit 
how !" 

" Then take him to bed," cried the Cat to its attendants; nnd 
they lighted him at once to his sleeping apartment, where one 
drew off his shoes, another his stockings, while a third blew out 
the light. The following morning the servant-cats made their 
appearance again, and helped him out of bed : one drew on his 
stockings, another buckled on his garters, a third fetched his 
shoes, a fourth washed and a fifth wiped his face with her tail. 
" That was done well and gently," said Hans to the last. Lut 
all day long Hans had to cut wood for the Cat, and for that pur- 
pose he received an axe of silver and wedges and saws of the 
same metal, while the mallet was made of copper. 
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j-g tlie ground jmpfltieni ly. Hans was glad cnou|>:li to see 
^ M but as soon as he had looked at tliciii for anJnutetho Cat 
^ bim his dinner, and said, " Go home; I shall not give you 
^or Lowe with you, but in three days I will conic to you and 
ju-ing it with me. " So Hans w;dked off, and thr^ cats allowed 
jum the way to tJie mill ; hut, as they had not fui-nisJied liiin with 
Qfitr clotJies, he was forced to go in his olil ragged ones, v>'Uicli he 
hfldtalcen with him, and whiciidui-ing the seven years had became 
ouch too short for him. When he anived at home he found 
the two other apprentices liad pi-eceded liim, and each had brought 
a horse; hut the one was blind and the other lame. "Whei'e 
is your horse, Hans ?" inquired tbey. " It will follow me in 
three days/' he rL'[>lied. At this they hm^bcd, unii crieii, " Yes, 
Hans, and when it docs come it will be something wondei'lid, no 
doubt." Hans then went into the parlour, but the old MUlcr 
said he should not sit at table because lie van so rag^d and 
dirty ; tliey would be ashamed of bim if any one came in. So 
they gave bim something to eat oat of doors, and when Ited- 
tinie came the two brotJiers refused Hnns a share of the bed, 
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and Le was obliged to creep into the goose-coop and stretch him- 
self upon sonje hard straw, 'i'he next morning was the third 
day mentioned by the Cut^ and as sooa as Hans was up there 
came a carriage drawn by six horses, which shone from their 
sleek condition, and a servant besides, who led a seventh horse 
which was for the poor miller's boy. Out of the carriage stepped 
a beautiful Princess, who went into the mill, and she wasthetor- 
toi:?eshell Cat whom poor Hans had served for seven years. She 
asked the Miller where the mill boy, her little slavp, was, and he 
answered, " We could not take him into the mill, he was so rag- 
ged and dirty ; he lies now in the goose-coop." The Princess bade 
him fetch Hans, but before he could come the poor fellow had 
to draw together his smock-frock in order to cover himself. 
Then the servant drew forth some elegant clothes, and after 
washing Hans put them on, so that no king could have looked 
more handsome. Thereupon the Princess desired to see the 
horses which the other apprentices had brought home, and one 
was blind and the other lame. When she had seen them she 
ordered her servar*!; to bring the horse he had in his keeping, 
and as soon as the Miller saw it he declaimed that such an animal 
had never before been in his farmyard. "It belongs to the 
youngest apprentice," said the Princess. " And the mill too," 
rejoined the Miller^ but the Princess said he might keep that 
and the horse as well, for himself. With these words she placed 
her faithful Hans in the caiTiage with her, and drove away. 
They went first to the little house which Hans had built with 
the silver tools, and which had become a noble castle, wherein 
everything was of gold and silver. There the Princess mamed 
him, and he was so very rich that he had enough for all his life. 




HANS THE HEDGEHOG. 



Once upon a time there waa a Fi-rmer who bad quite enough of 
money and property to live upon, Ijut rich as he was he lacked 
one piece of fortune ; he had no children, Ofttimes when be 
went to market with the other fiU-mera they laughed at him nnd 
asked why lie had no children? At length he flew into a pas- 
gion, and when he came home lie said, " I will have a child, and 
it shall he a liedgehog." Soon after this fipeech a cliild was 
bom to him which waa like a hedgehog in the upper part of its 
body, and formed as a hoy ht'Iow, and when bis wife saw it she 
was frightened, and ciied, " See what you have wished for !" So 
the man said, " It cannot be helped now, and it must he chris- 
tened, but we can procure no godfather for it." " We cannot 
call bim anything else tlian 'Hans the Hedgehog,'" said 
the wifo ; and »hen the pne:;t baptized him he said, 
*' On account of his ppilics he can sleep in no common 
cradle." So behind the stove a htlle straw was laid, upon wirch 
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the child slept, and there he kept for eight years, till his father 
grew tired of him and wished he might die. However, the ciiild 
did not, hut remained in a torpid state, and one day the Farmer 
resolved to go to a fan* which was to he held in the neighbouring 
to^Ti. He asked his wife what ho should bring home, and she 
told him */ A little piece of meat and a couple of rolls of bread 
for the housekeeping." Then he asked the sei-vant, and she 
requested a couple of pots and a pair of stockings. Lastly he 
asked Hans what he liked, and the child replied, " Bring me, 
father, a bagpipe." Accordingly, when the Farmer returned 
home he brought his wife the meat and bread, his servant the 
pots and stockings, and Hans the Hedgehog the bagpipe. As 
soon as Hans received his gift he said, " Father, go to the 
smithy, and let the Cock be bridled, that I may ride away upon 
it and never return." 

The father was glad to be fi*eedfrom his son, and caused the Cock 
to be haiTiessed, and as soon as it was ready Hans the Hedgehog set 
himself upon it and rode away, taking with him a Boar and an 
Ass, which he meant to tend in the forest. But in the forest the 
Cock flew to the top of a lofty tree with him on its back, and 
there he watched the Boar and Ass for many years until there 
were many of them, and all the time his fiither knew nothing of 
him. While Hans sat on the tree- top he played upon his 
bagpipe and made beautiful music j and once a King came riding 
past who had lost his way in the forest, and chanced to hear him. 
He wondered at the sound, and sent his servants to inquire from 
whence the music proceeded. They looked about, but saw only 
a little animal upon a tree which seemed like a cock, and had a 
hedgehog upon its back which made the music. The king told 
them to ask why it sat there, and if it knew the way to his 
kingdom. Then Hans the Hedgehog came down from the tree, 
and said he would show the way if the King would promise him 
in writing what first met him in the royal court on his 
return. The King thought to himself, Hans the Hedgehog 
understands nothing, and I can write what I please, and so taking 
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pen and ink he wrote something', and when he had done Hans 
showed him the road, and he arrived happilj at home. But his 
daughter, seeing him at a distance, was so full of joy that she 
ran to meet her father and kissed him. Then he remembered 
Hans the Hedgehog, and told her what had happened to him, 
and how he had promised to a wonderful animal whatever met 
him first, and how this animal sat upon a cock and played music. 
However he had written he should not have the first, for 
Hans the Hedgehog could not read what was wi-itten. 
Thereupon the Princess was glad, and said it was well done, for 
she coidd not have been given up to such a creature. 

Meanwhile Hans the Hedgehog still tended his flocks and 
herds, and was very merry, sitting up in his tree and blowing his 
bagpipe. Now it happened that another King came travelling 
by with his attendants and courtiers, who had also lost himself 
and knew not how to get home, because the forest was so im- 
mense. All at once he heard the music at a distance, and said 
to his servant, " Go and see at once what that is." So the ser- 
vant went under the tree and saw the cock perched upon it and 
the hedgehog on its back, and he asked what he did up there. 
'^ I am watching my flocks and herds ; but what is your desire T' 
was the reply. The servant said they had lost their way, and 
could not find their kingdom if he did not show them the road. 
Then Hans the Hedgehog climbed down the tree with his cock, 
and told the old King he would point out the path if he would 
give to him certainly whatever should meet him first before his 
royal palace. The King said " Yes," and subscribed to it with 
his own hand that he should have it. When this was done 
Hans rode before the King, on his cock and showed him the road 
whereby he quickly arrived in safety in his own kingdom. As soon 
as he approached his court there was great rejoicing, and his only 
child, a daughter,who was very beautiful, ran to meet him, embraced 
and kissed him, in her great joy at seeing her dear father return 
home again. She inquired also where he had stayed so long in 
the worid, and he told her of all his wanderings, and how he had 
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feared he should not get back at all because he had lost his way 
in such a large forest;, where a creature half like a hedgehog and 
half like a man sat upon a cock in a high tree and made beautiful 
music. He told her also how this animal had come down from 
the tree and showed him the road on condition that he gave 
liim whatever first met him in his royal palace on his return 
home; and she was the first, and that made him grieve. His 
daughter after a while promised to go with the animal when he 
came, out of love to her dear father. 

Meanwhile Hans the Hedgehog tended his swine, and so 
many pigs were born that they filled the whole forest. Then 
Hans would stay no longer in the woods, and sent his father 
word he should clear all the stables in the village, for he was 
comingwithsuch great herds that whoever wished might kill from 
them. At this news the father was grieved, for he thought his 
son had been dead long since. Soon after Hans came riding upon 
Ms cock, and driving before him his herds into the village to 
be killed, when there was such a slaughtering and shrieking 
you might have heard it eight miles off! Hans the Hedgehog 
did not stay long : he paid another visit to the smithy to have his 
cock rebridled, then off he started again, while his father rejoiced 
that he should never see him again. 

Hans the Hedgehog rode to the first kingdom we before 
mentioned, and there the King had ordered that if any one 
came riding upon a cock, and cariying with hirii a bagpipe, all 
should shoot at him, cut at him, and kill him, that he might not 
enter the castle. When, therefore, Hans the Hedgehog came 
riding along they pressed round him with bayonets 3 but he flew 
high up into the air over the gate to the window of the palace, 
and, there alighting, called the King to give him what he had 
promised, or he would kill both him and his daughter. Then 
the King spoke kindly to his child and legged her to go away, 
tliat her life and his might be saved. At last she consented, 
turning very pale however, and her father gave her a carriage 
drawn by six white horses, and servants, monev, and plato 
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besides. S lie set herself in it, and Hans the Hedgehog by her 
side, with his cock and bag-pipe. Then thoy took leave and 
drove away, wliile the King* thought he should never see them 
again ; and it happened just as he imagined, for as soon as they 
had gone a little way out of the city Hans the Hedgehog pulled 
off tlio Princess's phavvl and pricked her with his quills^ sayings 
^' Tiiat is your reward for falsehood ! go away! I will have nothing 
to do with you !" Witli these words he hunted her home, and 
to her end she was despised. 

Hans the Hedgehog rode away next upon his cock with his 
bagpipes in his hand to the second kingdom to which he had 
directed its King. This King had ordered that, if any one like 
Hans, the Hedgehog came riding to the gate, the guards shoidd 
present arms, admit him freely, shout Viva ! and conduct him 
to the palace. As soon as the Princess saw the animal commg 
she was at first frightened, because it appeared so curious, but 
us soon as she recollected her promise she became reconciled. 
She welcomed Hans the Hedgehog, and was married to him, and 
afterwards they dined at the royal table, sitting side by side, and 
eating and drinking together. When evening came on and bed- 
time, the Princess said she was afraid of her husband's spikes, 
but he said she need not fear, he would do her no harm. Then 
he told the old King to appoint four men who should watch 
before the chamber-door and keep up a great fire^ and, when he 
entered and prepared to go to bed, he wouki creep out of his 
hedg'ehog skin and lay it down before the bed. When he had so 
done, the men must lom in, snatch up the skin, and throw it in 
the fire, and keep it there till it was quite consumed. 

Afterwards, when the clock struck twelve, Hans the Hedge- 
hog entered his room, stripped off his skin, and laid it down by 
the bed. Immediately the four men ran in, snatched it up, and 
thiew it into the fire, and as soon as it was consumed Hans was 
freed, and lay in the bed in a proper human form, but coal-black 
as if he was burnt. Tiiereupon the King sent to his physician, 
who washed the young prince with a precious balsam which 
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made Lis skin white, so that he became qiiite a handsome youth. 
As soon as the princess saw this she jumped for jo j ; and the fol- 
lowing morning they arose gladly, and were married again in due 
form and with great feasting; and afterwards Hans the Hedge- 
hog received the kingdom from the hands of the old king. 

When several years had passed away the young king went 
with his bride to his father's house, and told him he was his son* 
The Farmer, however, declared he had no children. He had 
once, he said, had one who was covered with spikes like u 
hedgehog, but he had wandered away into the world. Then the 
king made himself known to his father, and showed that he was 
really his son; and the Farmer rejoiced greatly, and returned 
with him to his kingdom. 
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THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 



There was once o Mother who hod a little Boy, aevpn years 
nld, so pretty find g;ood tliat no one saw liim without loving 
him; !\nd alie, especially, loreil him witli her whole heart. One 
day it happened that he suddenly fell aick, and liy-and-by the 
good God took liim to iiimself ; and tiie poor Motlier was so 
fi'rievcd tiiat she would not be comforieel, but cried dny and 
night. Soon nfter hia burial the Child appeared one night in 
the place where during Iiis lifetime he had been wont to sit and 
play ; and wJiile his Mother wept lie wept too, and at daybreak 
disappeared. When, however, tlic Mother still lamented bis 
death, and cried without ceasing, he ajipeared again one night 
in the white shroud in which he was laid in his cofSn, and with 
the garland of flowers round his head. He sat down at the 
foot of hia Mother on the bed, and said to her, " Ah ! my 
Mother, cease to weep, else can I not sleep in my coflin, for 
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my shroud is moistened continually with your tears which fall 
upon it !" 

The Mother thereupon was frightened, and dried her tears ; 
and the next night the Child appeared once more, holding a 
light in his hand. " See, my dear Mother !" he said, " see, my 
shroud is dry now, and I can rest in my grave V 

After this the Mother sorrowed no more, but bore her loss 
with patience and trust in God ; while her Child peacefully slept 
in his narrow grave. 
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THE JEW AMONG THORNS. 



Thbiie was once upon a time a ricli man, wlio had a servant so 
Loae^t and industrious that he was every morning' the £rat up, 
and every evening' the last to come in; and, hesides, whenever 
there was a difficult job to be done, which nobody else would 
undertake, this servant always volunteered his assistance. 
Moreover, ho never complained, but was contented with every- 
thing, and lia[ipy under all circumstances. When his year of 
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service was up, Lis master gave him no reward, for he tliouglit 
to himself, that will be the cleverest way, and, by saving his 
wage, I shall keep my man quietly in my service. The servant 
said nothing, but did his work during the second year as well as 
the first; but still he received nothing for it, so he made himself 
Lappy about the matter, and remained a year longer. 

When this third year was also past, the master considered, 
and put liis hand in his pocket, but drew nothing out; so the 
servant said, "I have served you honestly for three years, 
master, be so good as to give me what I deserve ; for I wish to 
leave, and look about me a bit in the world." 

'' Yes, my good fellow," replied the covetous old man ; 
" you have served me industriously, and, therefore, you shall be 
cheerfully rewarded." With these words he dipped his hand 
into his pocket and drew out three farthings, which he gave to 
the servant, saying, " There, you have a farthing for each year, 
which is a much more bountiful and liberal reward than you 
would have received from most masters ! " 

The honest servant, who understood very little about money, 
jinked his capital, and thought, " Ah ! now I have a pocketftil 
of money, so why need I plague myself any longer with hard 
work?" So off he walked, skipping and jumping about from one 
side of the road to the other, full of joy. Presently he came to 
some bushes, out of which a little man stept, and called out 
" Whither away, merry brother ? I see you do not carry much 
burden in the way of cares." " Why should I be sad," replied 
the servant, '' I have enough, the wages of three years are 
rattling in my pocket." 

" How much is your treasure ? " inquired the dwarf. 

" How much ? three farthings honestly counted out," said 
the servant. 

" Well," said the dwarf, " I am a poor needy man, give me 
your three farthings ; I can work no longer, but you are young, 
and can earn your bread easily." 

Now because the servant had a compassionate heart, he 
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pitied the old man, and banded him the three fEurthings, sayingi 
'^ In the name of God take them, and I shall not want." 

Thereupon the little man said, ^^ Because I see you have a 
good heart I promise you three wishes, one for each farthing, 
and aU shall be fulfiUed/' 

^^ Aha !" exclaimed the servant, '^ you are one who can blow 
black and blue ! Well, then, if it is to be so, I wish, first, &r a 
gun, which shall bring down all I aim at^ secondly, a fiddle, 
which shall make all who hear it dance ', thirdly, that whatever 
request I may make to any one it shall not be in their power 
to refuse me." 

'^ All this you shall have," said the dwarf; and diving into 
Lis pocket he produced a fiddle and gun, as soon as you could 
think, all in readiness, as if they had been ordered long ago. 
These he gave to the servant, and then said to him, ^' Whatever 
you may ask, shall no man in the world be able to refiute." 
With that he disappeared. 

^'What more can you desire now, my heart?" said the 
servant to himself, and walked merrily onwards. Soon he met 
a Jew with a very long beard, who was standing listening to 
the song of a bird which hung high up upon a tree. ^^ What a 
wonder," he was exclaiming, ^^ that such a small creature should 
have such an immense voice ! if it were only mine ! Oh that I 
could strew some salt upon its tail !" 

^' If tbat is all," broke in the servant, ^Hhe bird shall soon 
be down;" and aiming with his gun he pulled the trigger, and 
down it fell in the middle of a thorn bush, " Go, you rogue, 
and fetch the bird out," said he to the Jew. 

^' Leave out the rogue, my master," returned the other ; 
^^ before the dog comes I will fetch out the bird, because you 
killed it so well." So saying the Jew went down on his hands 
and knees and crawled into the bush ; and while he stuck fisust 
among the thorns, the good servant felt so roguishly ittcHnied, 
that he took up his fiddle and began to play. At the same 
moment the Jew was upon his legs, and began to jump about, 
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while the more the servant played the hetter went the dance. 
But the thorns tore his shahhy coat^ combed out his heard^ and 
pricked and stuck all over his hody. *^ My master," cried the 
Jew, *' what is your fiddling to me? leave the fiddle alone; I do 
not want to dance." 

But the servant did not pay any attention, and said to the 
Jew, while he played anew, so that the poor man jumped higher 
than ever, and the rags of liLs clothes hung about the bushes, 
" You have fleeced people enough in your time, and now the 
thorny hedge shall give you a turn." " Oh woe's me !" cried the 
Jew ; " I will give the master what he desu'es, if only he leaves 
off fiddling — a purse of gold." " If you are so liberal," said the 
servant, " I will stop my music ; but this I must say to your 
credit, that, you dance as if you had been bred to it j" and 
thereupon taking the purse he went his way. 

The Jew stood still and watched him out of sight, and then 
he began to abuse bim with all his might. " You miserable 
musician, you beer-tippler ! wait, if I do but catch you alone, I 
will hunt you till the soles of your shoes fall off! you raga- 
muffin, you farthingsworth !" and so he went on, calling him all 
the names he could lay his tongue to. As soon as he had regained 
his breath and arranged -his dress a bit, he ran into the town to 
the justice. " My lord judge," he said, " I have a sorry tale 
to tell : see how a rascally man has used me on the public 
highway, robbed and beaten me! a stone on the ground ^might 
pity me ; my clothes all torn, my body scratched and wounded 
all over, poverty come upon me with the loss of my purse, 
besides several ducats, one piece more valuable than all the 
others ; for Heaven's sake let the man be put in prison !" 

'' Was it a soldier," inquhed the judge, " who has thus cut 
you with his sabre ?" " God forbid !" cried the Jew; " it was 
no sword the rogue had, but he carried a gun upon his shoulder, 
and a fiddle alung round his neck ; the evil wretch is easily 
known*" 

So tha judge sent his people out after the man, and. they 
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soon found the servant, whom they drove slowly before them, 
when they found the purse upon him. As soon as he was set 
before the judge ho said, "I have not touched the Jew, nor 
taken his money ; for he gave it to me of his own freewill, 
because he wished me to cease my fiddling which he could not 
endure." 

" Heaven defend us," cried the Jew, " he tells lies as fast as 
he can catch the flies upon the wall." 

The judge also would not believe his tale, and said, " This 
is a bad defence, for no Jew would do as you say." Thereupon, 
because the robbery had been committed on the public road, he 
sentenced the good servant to be hanged. As he was led 
tbither the Jew began again to abuse him, crying out, ''You 
bearskin ! you dog of a fiddler I now you shall receive your 
well-earned reward !" But the servant walked quietly with the 
hangman to the gallows, and upon the last step of the ladder he 
turned round and said to the judge, " Grant me one request 
before I die." 

*' Yes, if you do not ask your life," said the judge. 

" Not life do I request, but that you will allow me to play 
one tune upon my fiddle, for a last favour," replied the servant. 

The Jew raised a great cry of '' Murder! murder! for God's 
sake do not allow it !" " Why should I not grant him this 
short enjoyment ?" asked the judge, " it is almost all over with 
him, and he shall have this last favour." (However, he could 
not have refused the request which the servant had made.) 

Then the Jew exclaimed, " Oh ! woe's me ! hold me fast, tie 
me fast ! " while the servant, taking his fiddle from his neck, 
began to screw up, and no sooner had he given the first scrape, 
than the judge, his clerk, and the hangman began to make steps, 
and the rope fell out of the hand of him who was going to bind 
the Jew. At the second scrape, all raised their legs, and the 
hangman let loose the good servant and prepared for the dance. 
At the third scrape, all began to dance and caper about ; the 
judge and the Jew being first performers. And as he continued 
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to play^ all joined in the dance, and even the people who had 
gathered in the market out of curiosity, old and youug, fat and 
thin, one with another. The dogs, likewise, as they came hy, 
got up on their hind legs and capered about ; and the longer he 
played the higher sprang the dancers, till they toppled down 
over each other on their heads, and began to shriek terribl}''. 
At length the judge cried, quite out of breath, " I will give you 
your Ufe if you will stop fiddling." The good servant thereupon 
had compassion, and dismounting the ladder he hung his fiddle 
round his neck again. Then he stepped up to the Jew, who lay 
upon the ground panting for breath, and said, '^ You rascal, tell 
me, now, whence you got the money, or I will take my fiddle 
and begin again." '^ I stole it, I stole it !" cried the Jew 5 " but 
you have honestly earned it." Upon this the judge caused the 
Jew to be hung on the gallows as a thief, while the good servant 
went on his way, rejoicing in his happy escape. 




THE FLAIL WHICH CAME FROM THE CLOUDS. 



A CoDNTBYMAN once drove his plough with a pair of ojcen, 
and when he come about the middle of his fields the horns of 
his two beasta began to grow, and grow, till they were so high 
that when he went home he could not get them into the stable- 
door. By good luck just then a Butcher passed by, to whom 
he g'ave up his beasts, and struck a bargain, that he should take 
to the Butcher a measure full of turnip seed, for every grain of 
which the Butcher should give him a Brabant dollar. That ia 
what you may call a good bargain ! The Countryman went 
home, ai. 1 came again, carrying on his back a measure of 
seed, out of which he dropped one grain on the way. The 
Butcher, however, reckoned out for every seed a'Brabant dollar; 
and had not the Countryman lost one be would have received a 
dollar more. Meanwhile the seed which he dropped on the 
i-oad had grown up a fine tree, reaching into the clouds. So 
the Countryman thought to himself he might as well see what 
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the people in tlie clouds were about. Up he climbed, and at 
the top found a field with some people thrashing oats ; but 
wrbile he was looking' at them he felt the tree shake beneath 
liim, and, peeping downwards^, he perceived that some one was 
3n the point of diopping.down the tree at the roots. "If I 
im thrown down,**" said the Countryman to himself, " I shall 
iiave a bad fall 3" and, quite bewildered, he could think of 
Qothing else to save himself than to make a rope with the 
)at straw, which laid about in heaps. He then seized hold 
of a hatchet and flail which were near him, and let himself 
iown by his straw rope. He fell into a deep, deep hole in the 
3arth, and found it very lucky that he had brought the hatchet 
mth him ; for with it he cut steps, and so mounted again into 
the broad daylight, bringing with him the flail for a sign of the 
ruth of his tale, which nobody, on that account, was able to 
loubt ! 

There is a wonderful adventure ! ! ! 




THE TWO KINGS' CHILDREN. 



Once upon a time there was a King who had a little boy of 
wliom it was foretold that when he was sixteen years old he 
would be killed by a stag'. Just when he had reached this age, 
lie went out hunting; with the royal huntsman, and duiing the 
cliase, the Prince wandei'ed away from his companions, and soon 
perceived a fine stag, which he took a fancy to shoot. He 
pursued it a long way without success, until the stiig ran into a 
little iic!!ow, where it changed itself into a tall, thin man, who 
said to the Pjince, " Now all is well ; I have caught you at 
last; often have I followed you with silent footsteps, but never 
till this time could I catch you." So saying, the man took the 
Pi-ince with him, and rowed him over a wide lake, till they came 
to a royal palace, where they sat down at a table and partook 
of a meal together. When they had finished the King said, 
" I have three daughters, the eJtlest of whom you must watoh 
this night. Bitting from nine o'clock in the evening till morning ; 
and every time the clock strikes I shall come, and call gently, 
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and, if you give me no answers, in the morning yo.u sliall die ; 
but, if you reply readily each time, you shall have my daughter 
to wife." 

When the young Prince was led into the chamber, he saw a 
great stone image there, to which the Princess said, " When my 
father comes at nine, and every hour afterwards, do you give 
an answer when he speaks instead of the Prince." The stone 
image nodded its head, at first rapidly, and then gradually 
slower, till it stopped altogether. The next morning the King 
told the Piince he had performed his work well, but he could 
not yet give up his daughter, and he must watch this night the 
second one, and after that he would consider about giving him 
his eldest daughter to wife. " Again," said he, " I shall come 
eveiy hour, and call gently, that you may answer; but if you do 
not answer, your blood shall flow as a punishment !" 

With this they went up to the second daughter's chamber, and 
there stood a much larger image, which the Princess bade to 
answer when the King called. The large stone image thereupon 
nodded its head, as the other had done, first in quick time, and 
gradually slower, till it stood still. The Prince laid down upon 
the threshold and went to sleep, with his head resting upon his 
arm, and the next morning the King said again, ^^ I cannot now 
give up my daughter, although you have performed what I 
required; so this night you must watch my youngest child, and 
then I will consider if you can have my second daughter to wife ; 
again I shall come every hour, and call, and, if you reply, well 
and good ; but if not, your blood must flow in satisfaction !" 

They ascended to the youngest Princess's room, and there 
was a much taller and larger image, twice as big as the other 
two, to which this Princess also said, " Answer, if my father 
calls." The tall image nodded its head for half an hour and 
then ceased, while the King's son laid down upon the threshold, 
as before, and went to sleep.* The following morning the King 
said he Lad certainly watched well, but still he could not give 
him his daughter till he had first removed a certain huge forest, 
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which, if he had effected hy the evening of that day, he would 
consider tlie matter. Then he gave him a glass axe, a glass 
wedge, and a glass mallet, with which the Prince began his 
work ; but at the first stroke the axe broke in halves, and at the 
first blow both the wedge and the mallet were shivered to pieces. 
Thereupon ho was so troubled, believing that he should be put 
to death, that he sat down and wept. And, as it was just noon- 
day, the King said to his daughters, " One of you must take 
him something to eat." "No, no," said the two eldest, "we 
will not ; let the one he watched last wait upon him." So the 
youngest Princess had to cany the Prince his meal, and when 
she got to the forest she asked him how he got on ? " Alas ! *' 
said the youth, " everything goes ill !" The Princeas, pressed 
him to eat a bit before he went on, but he refused, saying, " No ; 
I must die, and I am resolved I will eat no more." At len^h 
he was over-persuaded and did eat what she brought. When 
he had finished, she made him play at ball with her ; and soon he 
fell asleep from weariness. Then she took her handkerchief, 
and tied a knot in the end, with which she knocked three times 
upon the ground, and cried, "Earthmen, come up !" Immediately 
ever so many little dwarfs made their appearance, and inquired 
of the Princess what she wanted. " In three hours from this 
time," said she, " tliis forest must be cleared away, and all the 
timber piled up in heaps." 

The earthmen collected all their forces, and set to work, 
and in three hours all was completed, and tliey summoned the 
Princess to see, who thereupon rapped upon the ground again, 
crying, *' Earthmen, go home!" and all disappeared at once. 
Then she awoke the Prince, who was overjoyed to see what was 
done ; but she bade him not return till it stnick six. At that 
time he came back, and the King inquired if he had done his 
work. *^ Yes," answered the Prince, " I have cleared away the 
forest." Afterwards* they sat down to supper, and the King 
then told the Piince he could not yet give him any of his 
daughters to wife till ho had performed another work. This 
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was to clear out a deep ditch and fill it with water, so that it 
should look as clear as a mirror, and, besides, be full of all 
sorts of fish. The next morning accordingly the King gave him 
'a glass spade, and said the ditch must be ready at six 
o'clock. The Prince began to dig at once, but as soon as 
he struck the spade into the ground it broke in two, as the 
^"tchet had done the day before. He was sore troubled, for 
lie knew not what to do, and waited till noonday, when the 
youngest Princess again brought him his dinner, and asked him 
how he got on. "Alas!" said he, hiding his face in his 
hands, " the same ill-luck has befallen me." The Princess tried 
to comfort him, saying that he would think difierently when 
he had eaten and rested. Still he refused, declaring that he 
should die, and would eat no more. At last she persuaded 
him to sit down, and when he had finished he fell asleep, being 
weary with care. And while he was snoring the Princess took 
out her handkerchief and rapped on the gTound as before, thrice, 
while she called " Earthmen, come up !" They appeared at once, 
and asked her business. '' In thi'ee hours from this time you 
must clear this ditch, and make it as clear as crystal; and, 
besides, all sorts of fish must be within it." 

The earthmen thereupon collected all tlieir strength, and 
worked so hard that in two hours it was all ready. When they 
had done, they told the Princess her command was obeyed, and 
she, rapping thrice on the earth as before, saivl, " Return home, 
then, earthmen !" They all disappeared at once, and she awoke 
the Prince, who saw that the ditch was ready. Then the Prin- 
cess returned home, and bade him not come • ill six o'clock, at 
which hour he arrived, and the King asked him whether the 
ditch were ready. "Yes," he replied. "Tl^at is well," said 
the King ; but at supper he again declared that he could not 
give up his daughter till he had done another thing. " What, 
then, is that ?" asked the Prince. "There is a gTeat hill," replied 
the King, " whereon are several crags of rock, which must all 
be demolished; and instead thereof you must build up a fine 
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castle^ which must be stronger than one can imagine; and; 
besides^ filled with every necessary appurtenance." The fol- 
lowing morning the King gave him a glass pickaxe and bore, 
and told him the work must be ready by six o'clock. At the 
first stroke with the pickaxe the pieces flew hr and wide, and 
he had only the handle left in his hands, and the bore would 
make no impression. At these misfortunes he was quite disheart- 
ened, and sat down to wait and see if his mistress would assist 
him. At noonday she came as before, bringing him somewhat 
to eat; and he ran up to her, and told her all his troubles. 
First she made him eat and go to sleep as before, and then she 
rapped thrice as before with her knotted handkerchief on the 
ground, crying, '* Come up, little earthmen !" They made their 
appearance at once, and asked her wishes. And she told them 
that, in three hours from that time, they must remove all the 
rocks which were on the hill, and build in their stead a noble 
castle, finer than any one had ever seen, and filled, moreover, 
with all the necessary appurtenances. The dwarfs fetched their 
tools and worked away, and in the three hours they completed 
everything. They told the Princess when they had finished, 
and she, rapping on the ground as before three times with her 
knotted handkerchief, cried, " Earthmen, go home!*' and imme- 
diately they all disappeared. Then she awoke the Prince; 
and they were merry together as birds in the air, and when six 
o'clock sti-uck they went home together. The King asked, ** Is 
that castle ready, too ? " " Yes," was the reply. Aftenvaixis, 
when they sat down to table, the King said to the Prince, f' I 
cannot give you my youngest daughter till you have asked her 
two sisters." This speech saddened both the Princess and the 
Prince, who knew not what to do. But at night he came to her, 
and they escaped together ; but on the way the Princess looked 
back; and saw her father pursuing them. " Alas ! " she cried, 
" what shall we do? my father is behind us, and will overtake us; 
I will change you into a thorn-bush, and myself into a rose, and 
always rest in your protection.'* 
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So when the father came to the spot he found only a thorn- 
bush and a rose^ which he was going to pull off, when the thorns 
pricked his finger^ and sent him home again. On his return his 
wife asked him why he had not hrought them with him, and he 
told her he had followed them till he had lost sight of tbem, 
and when he came to the spot he found only a thorn and a rose. 
'^ You should have broken the rose-bud off, and the thom-bush 
would have followed of itself !" exclaimed his wife. Thereupon 
he went away to fetch the rose, but in the meantime the two 
had escaped farther away from the field where he left them, and 
the King was obliged to follow them. The princess peeped behind 
her, and seeing her father coming, cried, " Ah ! now what shall 
we do ? I will transform you into a church, and myself into the 
parson, and mount in the pulpit to preach." So when the King 
came to the spot, he found a church and a parson preaching 
in the pulpit, so he stopped and heard the sermon and then 
returned home. The Queen asked if he had brought the fugi- 
tive, and he replied no : he had followed them to the spot where 
he thought they were, and had seen only a church, in the pulpit 
of which a pai'son was delivering a sermon. " You should have 
brought the parson with you," said his wife ; " the church must 
have followed also ; but now I must go myself, for it is useless 
to send you." Just as she was getting neai' the church, the 
Princess, peeping around, saw her mother coming, and exclaimed, 
" This is worse luck than all, for here comes mother ; I will 
change you into a pond and myself into a fish." So when the 
Queen came to the place she found a large pond, and in the midst 
of it a fish swimming about and leaping out of the water merrily. 
The Queen tried to catch the fish, but she could not manage it, 
and so she drank up the whole pond, but it soon filled again, and 
she found that she could not succeed. So she turned to go 
home, but first she gave her daughter three walnuts, and said, 
" With these you can help yourself if you are in necessity." 

The young people journeyed on again, and in about an hour's 
time they came in sight of the castle where the Prince formerly 

2d 
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dweit, close by which was a Tillage. The Prinee^ as they 
approacheii the j)lace; said to his companion^ '^ Stop here, mj 
dearest, while I go up to the castle and bring down oerriagies 
and servants to meet you." 

As soon as he arrived at the castle there was great rqoicing 
at his retuiH; and he told them his bride was waiting for him 
down in the village below while he went to bring a carriage. 
The servants soon harnessed the horses and placed themBdves 
behind the carnage ; but the Prince, before he got in, kissed his 
mother, and as soon as he had done so he forgot all thi^ had 
happened and all that he was about The Queen Moth^ 
then conunanded the horses to be taken out of the carriage, and 
aU went back into the house. 

Meanwhile the Princess remained below in the viUage wait- 
ing and waiting to be fetched, but nobody came, and by-and-by 
she hired herself to the miller whose mill belonged to the castle, 
and there, by the water, she sat all day long washing linen. One 
morning the Queen came by the stream while she was taking an 
airing, and saw the maiden sitting there. ^^ What a fine girl 
that is !" she exclaimed, " she pleases me well !" but the Queen 
passed on and thought no more about her. So the maiden 
remained a long while with the miller, till the time came that 
the Queen had found a bride from a far distant country for her 
son. When this bride came a great number of people were invited 
to celebrate her arrival, and the maiden asked leave of her master 
to go too. On the wedding-day she opened one of the three 
nuts her mother had given her, and in it she found a very 
beautiful dress, which she put on, and went into the church 
and took a place near the altar. Presently the bride and bride- 
groom entered and placed themselves before the altar, but, just 
as the priest was about to bless them, the bride, peeping on one 
side, saw the maiden with the beautiful dress, and thereupon 
refused to be married unless she was dressed the same. So all 
the train had to return home, and the stitmge lady was asked if 
she would lend her dress. No ! and neither would she sell it for 
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any money ; but there was one condition on which she would 
part with it. This was, that she should be allowed to sleep one 
night before the door of the Prince's chamber. This was 
granted ; bat the servants gave their master a sleeping draught, 
so that he did not hear a word of the maiden's plaints, and there 
she lay all night long endeavouring to remind him how she had 
cut down the wood for him, filled up the ditch, built the castle, 
changed him into a thorn-bush, a church, and lastly a pond, and 
yet he had forsaken her. But the Prince heard nothing, and 
the next morning the bride put on the dress, and they went 
again to church. Then the same events took place as the day 
before, and the maiden had leave to sleep again in return for her 
dress. This time the Prince did not take his draught, and he 
heard all her complaint and was very much troubled. The next 
morning he went to the maiden and begged her forgiveness for 
all his forgetfiilness. The true bride then drew out and cracked 
her third nut, and the dress which laid in it was so beautiful that 
all the boys and girls ran after, and strewed flowers in the path 
of the bride. So the Prince and Princess were happily married; 
bnt the old Queen and the envious bride were forced to run away. 



3d2 





THE VALIANT TAILOR. 



There was oucg upon a. tirao an excessively proud Princess, 
wlio proposed, a puzzle to every one who came a-courtingp; and 
lie who did not solve it was sent away with ridicule and acorn, 
Tliis conduct was talked aboiit everywhere, and it was said that 
whoever was lucky enou|jh to gness the riddle would have tie 
Princess for a wife. About that time it happened that three 
Tailors came in company to the town where the Princess dwelt, 
and the two elder of them were confident, when tliey heard the 
i-nport, that they should without doubt be successful, since they 
had made so many fine and good stitches. The third Tailor 
was an idle, good-for-nothing fellow, who did not understand his 
own ti'ade ; but still he likewise was sure of his own powers of 
grossing a riddle. He two others, however, would fain have 
persuaded him to stop at home ; but he was obstinate, and said 
he would go, for he had set his heart ujmn itj and thereupon 
he marched off as if the wliole world belonged to him. 
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The tliree Tailors presented themselves before the Princess, 
and told her they were come to solve her riddle, for they were 
the only proper people, since each of them had an understanding 
so fine that one could thread a needle with it ! " Then," said 
the Princess, '^ it is this : I have a hair upon my head of two 
colours ; which are they ?" 

" If that is all," said the first man, " it is black and white 
like the cloth which is called pepper and salt." 

*^ Wrong !" said the Princess ; " now, second man, tiy !" 
" It is not black and white, but brown and red," said ho, 
like my father's holiday coat." 

" Wrong again !" cried the Princess ; " now try, third man j. 
who I see will be sure to guess rightly !" 

The little Tailor stepped forward, bold as brass, and said, 
*' The Princess has a gold and silver hair on her head, and those 
are the two colours." 

When the Princess heard this she turned pale, and very 
nearly fell down to the gi'ound with fright, for the Tailor had 
guessed her riddle, which she believed nobody in the world 
could have solved. As soon as she recovered herself, she said 
to the Tailor, " That is not all you have to do ; in the stable 
below lies a Bear, with which you must pass the night; and if 
you are alive when I come in the morning I will marry you." 

The little Tailor readily consented, exclaiming, "Bravely 
ventured is half won !" But the Princess thought herself quite 
safe, for as yet the Bear had spared no one who came within 
reach of its paws. 

As soon as evening came the little Tailor was tiiken to the 
place where the Bear lay; and, as soon as he entered tbe stable, 
the beast made a spring at him. " Softly, softly !" cried the 
Tailor, "I must teach you manners!" And out of his pocket 
he took some nuts, which he cracked between his teeth quite 
unconcernedly. As soon as the Bear saw this he took a fancy 
to have some nuts also ; and the Tailor gave bim a handful out 
of his pocket; not of nuts, but of pebbles. The Bear put them 
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into its mouthy but he could not crack them^ try all he might." 
^^ What a blockhead I am !" he cried to himself; ^^ I can't crack 
a few nuts! Will you crack them for me?" said he to the 
Tailor." *^What a fellow you are!" exclaimed the Tailor; 
'^ with such a big mouth as that^ and can't crack a small nut !" 
With these words be cunningly substituted a nut for the pebble 
which the Bear handed him^ and soon cracked it. 

" I must tiy once more !" said the Bear ; *' it seems an easy 
matter to manage !" And he bit and bit with all his strength, 
but, as you may believe, all to no purpose. When the beast 
was tired, the little Tailor produced a fiddle out of his coat, and 
played a tune upon it, which as soon as the Bear heard he 
began to dance in spite of himself. In a little while he stopped 
and asked the Tailor whether it was easy to learn the art of 
fiddling. " Easy as child's play !" said the Tailor j " you lay 
your left fingers on the strings, and with the right hold the 
bow; and then away it goes. Merrily, merrily, hop-su-sa, 
oi-val-lera !" 

" Oh ! well, if that is fiddling," cried the Bear, " I may as 
well learn that, and then I can dance as often as I like. What 
do you think ? Will you give me instruction ?" 

^^ With all my heart !" replied the Tailor, " if you are clever 
enough ; but let me see your claws, they are frightfully long, 
and I must cut them a bit!" By chance a vice was lying in 
one corner, on which the Bear laid his paws, and the Tailor 
screwed them fast. " Now wait till I come with the scissors," 
said he ; and, leaving the Bear groaning and growling, he laid 
himself down in a corner on a bundle of straw and went to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile the Princess was rejoicing to think she had got 
rid of the Tailor; and especially when she heard the Bear 
growling, for she thought it was with satisfaction for his prey. 
In the morning accordingly she went down to the stable ; but 
as soon as she looked in she saw the Tailor as fresh and lively 
as a fish in water. She was much alarmed, but it was of no 
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use, for her word had been openly pledged to the marriage ; 
and the King her father ordered a carriage to be brought^ in 
which she and the Tailor went away to the church to the 
wedding. Just as they had set off the two other Tailors, who 
were very envious of their brother's fortune, went into tke stable 
and released the Bear, who immediately ran after the carriage 
which contained the bridal party. The Princess heard the beast 
growHng and groaning, and became very much frightened, and 
cried to the Tailor, '^ Oh, the Bear is behind, coming to fetch 
you away !" The Tailar was up in a minute, stood on his head, 
put his feet out of the window, and cried to the Bear, " Do you 
see this vice ? if you do not go away you shall have a taste of it !" 
The Bear considered him a minute, and then turned tail and ran 
back^ while the Tailor drove on to church with the Princess, 
and made her his wife. And veiy happy they were after the 
marriage, as merry as larks ; and to the end of their Hves they 
lived in contentment. 




THE BLUE LIGHT. 



There was once upon a time a Soldier, who had served Lis 
King faithfully for many years; but when the war came to a 
close, the Soldier, on account of his many wounds was disabled, 
and the King said to him, " You may go home, for I no longer 
need you : but you will not receive any more pay, for I have no 
money but for those who render me a service for it." The 
Soldier did not know where to earn a livelihood, and, full of care, 
he walked on the whole day ig;norant whither he went, till about 
night, he came to a large forest. Through the darkness which 
covered everything he saw a light, and, approaching it, he found 
a hut wherein dwelt a Witch. "Please give me a night's 
lodging, and something to eat and drink, or I shall perish," said 
he to the old woman. " Oho ! who gives anything to a worn- 
out Soldier!" she replied; "still out of compassion I will take 
you in, if you will do what 1 desire." The Soldier asked what 
she wished, and she told him she wanted her gaiden dug over. 
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To this he willingly consented, and the following day, ac- 
cordingly, he worked with all his strength, hut could not get 
Lis worked finished hy the evening. " I see very well," said 
the witch, " that you cannot get further to-day, so I will shelter 
you another night ; and in return you shall fetch me a pile of 
faggots to-morrow, and chop them small." The Soldier worked 
all day long at this joh, hut as he did not finish till quite the 
evening, the witch again proposed that he should stop the night, 
" You shall have hut a very little work to-morrow," said she ; 
'' I want you to fetch me out of a half-dry well behind my 
house, my blue light, which floats there without ever going 
out." The next morning, accordingly, the old Witch led him 
to the well, and let him down into it in a basket. He soon 
foimd the blue light, and made a sign to be drawn up ; and as 
soon as he reached the top, the old woman tried to snatch the 
blue light out of his hand. " No, no !" cried the Soldier, per- 
ceiving her wicked intentions, "no, no, I don't give up the 
light till both my feet stand on dry ground." The Witch flew 
into a passion when he said so, and letting him fall down into 
the well again, went away. 

The poor Soldier fell without injury on the soft mud, and the 
blue light kept burning : but to what use ? he saw well that he 
should not escape death. For a while he sat there in great 
trouble, and at length searching in his pocket, he took out his 
tobacco-pipe, which was only half-smoked out. " This shall be 
my last consolation," said he to himself; and lighting the pipe 
at the blue light, he began to pufi^. As soon, now, as the 
smoke began to ascend, a little black man suddenly stood 
before the Soldier, and asked, "Master, what are your 
commands ?" 

" What are my commands ?" repeated the astonished Soldier. 
"I must do all you desire," replied the Dwarf. "That is 
well," said the Soldier ; " then help me first out of this well." 
The Dwarf, thereupon, took him by the hand and led him 
through a subterraneous passage out of the well, while he carried 
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the blue light with him. On the way he showed the Soldier 
the concealed treasure of the Witch, of which he took as much 
as he could carry ; and as soon as they were out of the groimd 
he bade the Dwarf fetch the old Witch, and take her befor&tiie 
judge. In a very short time she was brought riding on a wild 
cat, which made a fearful noise, and ran as swiftly as the wind : 
and the Dwarf, taking them before the judge, quickly returned 
to his master, with the news that the Witch was hung on the 
gallows. " Master, what else have you to command?" enquired 
the Dwarf. " Nothing further at present," replied the Soldier, 
'^ and now you can go home, only be at hand when I summon 
you again." 

" All that is necessary for that," said the Dwarf, '* is, that 
you should light your pipe at the blue lamp, and immediately I 
shall present myself." With these words the little man dis- 
appeared. 

Then the Soldier returned to the city from whence he 
first come, and, going to the head inn, ordered some fine 
clothes, and bade the landlord furnish him a room in the most 
expensive style. As soon as it was ready, the Soldier took pos- 
session of it, and summoned the black Dwaif, to whom he said, 
" The King of this city I served formerly for many years, faith- 
fully, but he sent me away to suffer hunger, and now I will 
take my revenge." 

" What shall I do then ?" enquired the Dwarf. " Late in 
the evening, when the King's daughter is asleep, you must fetch 
her out of her bed, and bring her here to wait upon me as my 
maid-servant." 

The Dwarf expostulated with the Soldier, but to no 
purpose, telling him that though it would be an easy matter 
for him to bring her, it might cause him danger if it were found 
out. Accordingly, when twelve o'clock struck, the Dwarf 
appeared with the Princess. ^^ Aha ! you are there," cried the 
Soldier, to the Princess; *^come, fetch your brush and sweep 
the room." When she had done that, he called her to his seat. 
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and^ stretching his feet out, bade her pull off his boots. This 
she did; and^ as he threw the boots in her face^ she was obliged 
to go and wash herself. But all was done by her with eyes 
half shut; without complaint or resistance; and at the first 
crow of the cock the Dwarf carried her back again to bed in the 
royal casUe. 

The next morning whfen the Piincess arose she went to her 
fiather; and told him what a curious dream she had had. ^^ I 
was carried," she said, "through the streets with lightning 
speed, and taken into the room of a soldier, whom I waited 
upon as his maid, even sweeping the room, and polishing his 
boots. But it was only a dream, and yet I am as tired as if I 
had really done all this work." 

"The dream may have been real," said the King, "and 
so I will give you this piece of advice. To-night, fill your 
pocket with peas, and make a hole in it, so that if you are 
fetched again, they will drop through as you go along, and leave 
a trace on the road." 

While the King spoke this the Dwarf was standing by and 
overheard all he said ; and at night he strewed peas in every 
street, so that those dropped by the Princess, as he carried her 
along, were no guide afterwards. The poor maiden had again 
to do all sorts of bard work till the first cock-crow, when the 
dwarf took her home to bed. 

The next morning the King sent out liis servants to seek 
traces of his daughter's journey : but it was all in vain, for in 
every street the children were picking up the peas and saying, 
" Jt has rained peas during the night." 

" We must think of some other plan," said the King, when 
his servants returned unsuccessful ; and he advised his daughter 
to keep her shoes on when she went to bed ; and then, if she were 
carried off, she must leave one behind in the room whither she 
was taken, and in the morning it should be searched after. But 
the black Dwarf again overheard the plan, and counselled the 
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Soldier not to have the Princess that evenings for there was no 
remedy for the stratagem her father had planned. The Soldier, 
however^ would be obeyed^ although the finding of the shoe 
would be a serious ofience : and the poor Princess was obliged 
again to work like any servant ; but she managed to conceal one 
of her shoes beneath the bed before she was taken back to the 

palace. 

The following morning the King ordered the whole city to 
be searched for his daughter's shoe^ and it was discovered in 
the room of the Soldier, who, however, at the entreaty of the 
Dwai'f, had slipped out at the door. He was soon caught and 
thrown into prison, but, unfortunately, he had left behind his 
best possessions — the blue light and his gold, and had only a 
single ducat with him in his pocket. While he stood at the 
window of his cell, laden with chains, he perceived one of his 
old comrades passing by. So he knocked at the bars, and 
beckoned his comrade, whom he asked to go to the inn, and 
bring back a bundle which he had left behind, and he should 
receive a ducat for the service. The man ran away and soon 
returned with the wished-for bimdle. As soon, then, as the 
Soldier was alone, he lighted his pipe nnd summoned up the 
Dwarf. "Be not afraid," said the black mannikin; "go 
whither you are led and let everything Lappen as it may, only 
take with you the blue light." 

The next day the Soldier was brought up to be tried, and 
although he had done no great wrong, he was condemned to 
death by the judge. When he was led out for execution, he 
begged a last favour of the King. " What is it ?" asked the 
King. " Permit me to smoke one pipe before I die." " You 
may smoke three if you please," said the King ; " but do not 
expect me to spare your life." Thereupon the Soldier drew out 
his pipe and lighted it at the blue light; and before a couple of 
wreaths of smoke had ascended the Black Dwarf appeared, 
holding a little cudgel in his hand, and asked, " What are your 
commands, master?' "Knockdown, first, the unjust judge, 
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and his constables, and do not spare the King even, who has 
treated me so shabbily." The little Black Dwarf commenced 
wielding his cudgel, and at every blow down went a man, who 
never ventured to rise again. The King was terribly frightened 
when he saw this, and begged for mercy, but the Soldier only 
pardoned him on condition of his giving him his daughter to 
wife, and his kingdom to rule ; and to this the unhappy King 
consented, for he had no choice. 




THE THREE ARMY SURGEONS. 



Three Army Surgeons were once on their travels^ confident that 
they had learnt their profession perfectly; and one day they arriyed 
at an inn where they wished to pass the night. The landlord 
asked them whence they came and whither they were going; 
and one of them replied that they were travelling ahout in search 
of employment for their talents. " In what do your talents con- 
sist ?" inquired the landlord. The first said he would cut off his 
hand; and in the morning put it on again without difficulty ; the 
second said he would take out his eyes^ and in the morning 
replace them without injury ; and the third declared he would 
take out his own heart and put it back again. 

" Can you do these things?" said the landlord : ^^ then indeed 
you are well taught." But they had a salve which healed what- 
ever it touched ; and the bottle which contained it they always 
carried carefully with them. So the one cut off his hand^ 
another took out his eyeS; and the third cut out his heart as they 
had said; and gave them on a dish to the landlord; who delivered 
them to the servant to put them by in a cupboard till the morning. 
Now this servant had a sweetheart on the sly^ who was a soldier; 
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and hey coming in, wanted something to eat. As soon as the 

landlord and the Three Surgeons had gone to bed^the maid opened 

the cupboard and fetched her lover something; but in her hurry 

she forgot to shut the door again, and sat down to table with 

the soldier, and they made themselves merry. While she sat thus, 

apprehending no misfortune, the cat came slipping in, and, seeing 

the cupboard-door open, snatched the hand, heart, and eyes of 

the Three Surgeons and ran away with them. As soon as the 

soldier had finished, the maid went to put the dish away in the 

cupboard and then perceived that the plate which her master 

had given into her care was gone. She was terribly frightened 

and exclaimed, " Oh ! what will become of me ? the hand is 

gone, the heart is gone, and the eyes too ; how shall I manage 

in the morning f* '' Be quiet," said her sweetheart, " I will help 

you out of your difficulty ; on the gallows outside hangs a thief, 

whose hand I can cut off; which was it ?" " The right," said 

she, and gave him a sharp knife, with which he went and cut off 

the right hand of the criminal, and brought it in. Then he 

caught the cat and took out her eyes ; but what was to be done 

for the heart? "Did you not kill a pig to-day and put the 

carcass in the cellar?" asked the soldier. " Yes," said the maid. 

"Then that is just the thing," returned the soldier; "go and 

fetch the heart from it." The servant did so, and they placed all 

dnee on the plate and put them in the cupboard, ani then her 

sweetheart having taken leave, the maid went to bed. 

On the morrow when the three Army Surgeons were up, they 
bade <the servant fetch the plate, on which lay the hand, heart, 
and eyes. She brought it from the cupboard, and the first man 
spread the hand with his salve, and immediately it joined as if 
it had grown there. The second took up the cat's eyes and 
placed them in his head, while the third put the pig's heart 
where his own came from. The landlord meanwhile stood by, 
wondering at their learning, and saying he would never have 
believed them had he not seen what they did. Aftei'wards they 
paid their bill and went away. 

They had not gone far before he with the pig's heart began 
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to run about and snufFin every comer after the manner of swine. 
The others tried to hold him bj the coat, but it was of no use, 
he would run about among the thickest brush-wood. The second 
Surg-eon all this while kept rubbing his eyes and could not make 
out what was amiss. " What have I done ?" said he to his com- 
rades; " These are not my eyes, I cannot see ; you must lead 
me, or I shall fall." So they travelled till evening with great 
trouble to themselves, when they came to another inn. They 
stepped into the parlour, and there in the corner sat a rich man 
at a table, counting his money. The Surgeon with the thiefs 
hand went up to him and peered at him, and as soon as his back 
was turned, made a grasp at the gold and took a handful. '^ For 
shame, comrade," cried the others ; ^^ you must not steal j what 
are you doing ?" ^' Oh, how can I help myself," he asked ; 
'^ My hand is drawn to it, and I must take it whether I will or 
not !" Soon after this they went to bed, and it was so dark that 
one could not see his hand before his eyes. All at once the Sur- 
geon with the cat's eyes woke up, and disturbing the others, 
cried out, " See, see, how the white mice are running about in 
the room !" The two others thereupon raised their heads, but 
they could see nothing. " It is evident to me now," said the 
first Surgeon, *' that we have not got our own, we must go back 
to the landlord who deceived us." 

The following morning they rode back to the first inn, and 
told the landlord they had not received their own things again, 
for one had got a thief s hand, another a pig's heart, and a third 
a cat's eyes. The landlord thereupon went to call the servant- 
maid, but she had escaped out of the backdoor as soon as she 
saw the Surgeons coming, and did not return. The three now 
threatened to set fire to the house if the landlord did not give 
them a large sum of money, and the poor man was compelled to 
give them all he could scrape together, with which they went 
away. But although they had enough to last them their life- 
time, each would rather have had his own hand, heart, or eyes 
than all the money in the world. 




THE SEVEN SWABIANS. 



T0BBE were once Seven Swabians in company, the first of wliom 
was named Schulz, the second Jacky, tlie thii'd Marli, the fourth 
Jergii, the fifth Michael, the aisth Hans, and the seventh Veitli ; 
and they all were travelling in search of adventurea, and for 
the performance of mig;hty deeds. In order that they might 
not be without pratection, they thought fit to caiTy along with 
them a very long and strong pole. Upon tliis they all seven 
held, and in front tlie boldest and most courageous man, who 
was Schulz, walked, while the others followed behind, and 
Veitli was last. 

One day in July, after they had travelled some distance, and 
hod nearly entered the village where tiiey intended to pass the 
night, it happened that just as they came to a large meadow a 
hornet or dragon-fly ilew out from behind a bush and hummed 
about the travellei-s in a warlilte manner. Schulz was fright- 
ened and almost let go the pole, and the perspiration stood all 
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over his body from terror. " Listen^ listen!" he cried to his com- 
panions; '^ I bear a tnui^tini^ !" Jtcky^ wk)W88 last but onem 
the row, and had got I know not what into hia nose, exclaimed, 
^* QomffAmg certainly is at hand for I can smell brinistone and 
powder !'^ At these words Schnk sprang oyer a hedge in a 
trice in his haste to escape, and, happening to alight on the prongs 
of a rake which was left in the field by the haymakers, the 
handle sprang up and gave him an awkward blow on the fore- 
head. " Oh ! oh ! oh ! woe is me !" cried Schulz ; " take me 
prisoner, I give myself mp, I surrender !" The six others there- 
upon jumped over the hedge too, and cried likewise, " We sur- 
render if you surrender ! we surrender if you surrender !" 

At length, when they found no enemy came to bind and take 
them away, they saw they were deceived, and in order that the 
tale might not be told of them among the villagers, and they 
get laughed at and mocked, they took an oath among themselves 
never to say anything about it unless any one of them should 
open his mouth unawares. 

After this adventure they went further, but the second danger 
they met with must not be compared with the first. For after 
several days had elapsed their road chanced to lead them through 
an unploughed field where a hare was lying asleep in the sun, 
with his ears pricked up to catch every sound, and his large 
glossy eyes wide open. The seven Swabians were terribly 
frightened at the sight of this frightful, ferocious animal, and 
they took counsel together what would be the least dangerous 
plan to adopt. For if they fled away it was to be feared that 
the monster would pursue them and cut them to pieces. So 
they resolved to stand and have a great battle ; for, said they, 
"Bravely dared is half won !" All seven therefore grasped 
hold of their spear, Schulz being foremost and Veitli hindmost 
But Schulz wanted to have the spear himself, whereupon Veitli. 
flew into a passion and broke away. 

Then the rest advanced together upon the dragon, but first 
Schulz crossed himself devoutly and invoked the assistance of 
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Heaven. Then he marched on, but as he appfottdied the enemy 
lie felt very fearful and cried in great tetrar, *^ Han ! hnrlehau ! 
han ! hauhel !" This awoke the hare, who sprang away quite 
frightened, and when Schulz saw it flee he jumped for joy and 
shouted, 

''Zounds^ Veitli, what f&sis we are ! 
The monster alter all is but a hare !" 

After they had iwovered their fright the seven Swabians 
sought new advaitures, and by-and-by they arrived at the River 
Moselle, a smooth and deep water over which there are not many 
bridges ; but one must cross in boats to the other side. I'he 
Seven SwabianS;, however, were ignorant of this, and they 
therefore shouted to a man who was working on the other side 
of the river and asked Lim how they were to cioss. But the 
man did not understand what they said on account of the dis- 
tance and his ignorance of their language, and so he asked in 
his dialect "Wat? wat?" With this Schulz imagined the 
man said " Wade, wade through the stream ;" and, being fore- 
most on the bank, he jumped into the river and began to walk 
across. Soon he got out of his depth and sank in the deep 
driving current ; but his hat was carried by the wind to the 
opposite shore. As it reached there a frog perched himself on 
it and croaked, " Wat ! wat ! wat T' This noise the six other 
Swabians, who then reached the bank, heard, and they said to 
each other, " Listen ! does not Schulz call us ? Well, if he could 
wade across we can also." With these words each one jumped 
into the river, but they also all sank; and so it happened that 
the frog caused the death of six Swabians, for nobody has heard 
of or seen them ever since. 
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THE THREE JOURNEYMEN. 



Thbr£ were once three Jourceymen, who agreed together to 
travel in oompany, and always work in the sama town. But one 
season they could ilnd no master to employ them, so that by 
degress they became quita I'.ig^ged, aud had nothing to livfliipon. 
They aakfd each other what they aliouhi do; and one proposed 
that they should not atop any longer whore they were, but 
wander ahoat; and wiiea they came to a town where no work 
was to be had, they should separate, first making an agreement 
with thi landlord of their inn, that he would receive their letters, 
ao that each might know where his companions were. This plan 
appeared tha best they could adopt, and they set out on their 
travels. On the road a well-dressed man mat them, who 
inquired of them who they were. " We are journeymen," said 
they, " in search of work, and hitherto we have been successful ; 
but when we are no longer fortunate we mean to separate." 
" There ia no necessity for that," said the stranger ; " if you 
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only do what I tell you, you shall not want for money or work ; 
for you may even become great lords, and ride in your own 
carria^^es." 

" If it does not injure our souls and happiness/' said one, 
" we will readily do what you wish." 

'^ No ; I have no claim upon you," replied the man ; " of 
that sort, at least." 

The other Journeyman, meanwhile, had observed the 
stranger's feet ; and when he saw one was a horse's hoof and 
the other a human foot, he would have nothing to do with the 
agreement at first. But the Evil One said it was not their souls, 
but some other man's which he wanted; and so, being reassured, 
the three Journeymen consented to the agreement. The Evil 
One then told them that what he desired was, that the first man 
should answer to every question, " All three of us ;" the second, 
^^ For money ; " and the third should cry, " That is right." 
This they were to say on all occasions, but any other word tliey 
must not speak, on pain of losing all their money again ; but so 
long as they obeyed the instructions, their pockets would always 
be full of money. For a beginning the Evil One gave them as 
much as they could carry, and bade them go into such and such 
a city, and stop at such and such an inn. They entered the 
appointed place, and the landlord came towards them and asked 
if they wished for something to eat. The first man replied 
"All three of us; " " Yes," said the landlord, " that is what I 
mean." " For money," said the second man. " That is under- 
stood." " That is right," said the third. " Yes, that is right,"' 
repeated the landlord. 

Soon a plentiful meal was spi'ead before them, and tliej 
were well waited on; and as soon as they had finished tlie 
landlord brought in his bill, and laid it before the three com- 
panions. "All three of us," said the first; "For money," said 
the second ; and the third repeated " That is right." " You are 
quite right, sirs," said the landlord, " all three of you must pay ; 
and without the money I cannot entertain yt)u." Th'Teupoii 
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they counted out more money than was asked^ and the guests 
who were looking on said to each other, '^ These people must be 
mad ! " '^ Yes ; thej do not appear quite sane," said the land- 
lord : but still thej remained in his house, speaking no other 
words than "All three of us; For money; That is right." 
Nerertheless they saw and knew all that was going on : and 
one day it chanced that a great merchant came, bringing with 
him a great deal of money, to the inn. He said to the landlord, 
" Take care of my gold, or these three foolish Journeymen may 
steal it from me." The landlord did so, and as he carried the 
saddle-bags into his room he felt that they were heavy with gold. 
So he put the three Journeymen into a lower roon, and the 
merchant into the best room by himself. At midnight when the 
landlord thought every body was asleep, he went, accompanied 
by his wife, into the rich merchant's chamber, and killed him 
by a stroke with an axe. The murder committed, they went 
to bed again; and when daylight came they made a great uproar, 
for the merchant was found dead, lying in pools of blood. All 
the inmates of the inn were collected, and the landlord declared 
the murder had been committed by the three Journeymen. 
This the other lodgers confirmed, saying no one else could have 
done it ; and when the three Journeymen were called, and asked 
if they had done the deed, the first replied " All three of us ; " 
the second, " For money;" and the third said, "That is right !" 

" Now hear them," said the landlord, "they confess it them- 
selves." Thereupon the three were taken and thrown into 
prison ; and while they lay there they perceived that it was a 
serious matter for them. But by night the Evil One came, and 
said to them, " Keep up your courage for one day, and despair 
not of your fortune, for not a hair of you shall be injured." 

The following morning they were taken before the judge, 
and asked by him, " Are you the murderers ? " "All three of 
us," replied the first. " Why did you kill the merchant ?" asked 
the judge, secondly. " For money," was the reply. " You 
wretched men," exclaimed the judge, "have you repented of 
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your crime since." " That is right," said the third Journeyman. 
Then the judge ordered them i» he led away to die, for they had 
confessed their crime, and were hardened about it. 

So the three companions were led away, and the landlord 
had to accompany them, being the accuser. Just as they were 
seized by the hangman and led up to the scaffold, where the 
executioner stood with a sharp sword, all at once a coach appeared 
drawn by four blood-red foxes, who went so fast that fire flew 
out of the stones, while from the window of the coach some one 
beckoned with a white handkerchief. The executioner said, 
" There comes a pardon !" and from the coach a voice was heard 
shouting, " Pardon, pardon !" Presently, out of the coach, the 
Evil One stepped, dressed as a distinguished lord, and said to 
the three prisoners, " You are innocent, you may speak now and 
state what you saw and heard." Thereupon, the first Journey- 
man said, " We did not kill the merchant, the murderer stands 
there," (pointing to the landlord,) " and for a proof of this go 
into his cellar, and you will find many other bodies of those he 
has destroyed." 

The judge, therefore, sent his guards, and they found the 
cellar as the man described ; and the landlord was consequently 
taken, azul his head was struck off. The Evil One then said to 
the three Journeymen, " You are free, and will have money all 
your life, for I have got that which I bargained for." 




fERDINAND THE FAITHFUL, AND FERDINAND 
THE UNFAITHFUL. 



Once upon a time tlicre lived a coi-tnin Man and hia Wife wlio 
as long' as they were in praaperous circii instances were blessed 
with no cliildren, but at soon as poverty cnnie upon tliem a little 
boy was born to them. Tliey were now bo poor that they could get 
no one to stand n^od father to tbeirchild, and the Man determined 
he would go to another town and seek one. On liia way ho 
met n poor man, who inquired whither be was going, and he told 
liimhe was iiisearchof someone to be sponsor to bis son. "Oh !" 
said the poor man, " you are in distress, and I also ! I will be 
godfather to your child, although I am too poor to give him 
any gift ; go tell your wife and let her come to the church with 
the child." As soon as they got there the beggar said the name 
of the boy should be Ferdinand the Faithful; and so he was 
baptized. 

When they came away from tlie church the beggar said to 
the Slother, " I cannot go with you heeniise I liave nothing to 
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give you, nor you to me; but take this key and let your 
husband take care of it till your boy is fourteen years old ; 
and at that age he must go up the hill, and he will there come to 
a castle to which this key belongs and whatever is in the castle 
shall be his." 

When the boy reached the age of seven, he was once playing* 
with other children, and they teased him and said he had received 
no present from his godfather as they had all done. Thereupon 
the boy went to his father and asked him whether what they 
said was true. "Oh! no" repHed the father, "your god- 
father left a key for you which unlocks a castle which you will 
find up the hill." The boy went up, but no castle was to be 
seen or heard of; but by-and-by, when another seven years had 
passed, he went up again, and there saw the castle. As soon us be 
unlocked it he found a horse in a stable, and this so pleased him 
that he mounted it and rode back to his father, saying, " Now I 
have got a steed I will travel." 

So he went oflP, and on the roadside he found a shepherd 
whom he thought at first of taking with him, but he resolved 
not to do so, and rode on. But as he passed the man called, " Fer- 
dinand the Faithful, take me with vou." So he went back and 
took him up behind him. After they had ridden a little way 
they came to a lake on the shore of which a fish was lying gasping 
in agony. " Ah ! my good fisb," cried Ferdinand, " I must help 
you back into the water;" and, taking it up, he threw it in, and 
the Fish called out as it fell into the- water, " Now since you have 
assisted me when I was in trouble I will also help you ; take 
this reed pipe, and when you are in need blow thereon, and I will 
come ; and if you chance to fall into the water I will help you 
out." After this Ferdinand rode on, and by-and-by he asked his 
companion wLither he would go. "To the nearest place; but 
what is your name ?" " Ferdinand the Faithful." " Indeed," 
repHed the other ; " Then your name is like mine, for I am called 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful," So they rode on to the nearest 
place and stopped at the fir:>t inn. 
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Now, it was unfoi'tunate that Ferdijaand the Unfaithful came 
there, for he knew all manner of evil tricks. There was at this 
inn a maiden fair faced and clear eyed who took a liking to Fer- 
dinand the Faithful as soon as he came, because he was handsome 
and cheerful, and she asked him where he was going-. When he 
had told her he was travelling about, she advised him to stop 
where he was, for the King needed good servants and couiiers, 
and he was just the sort of man for him. At fii-st he refused 
to hear about the matter, and said lie must go on ; so the maiden 
went herself to the King and said she knew of a good ser- 
vant. The King bade her bring him before him ; and as be had 
a horse which he said he could not part with on any account the 
King made him his courier. As soon then as Ferdinand the 
Unfaithful heard of this, he asked the maiden if she could not 
assist him also ; and, willing to oblige both, she went to the King 
and got him a place in the royal household also. 

A morning or two after their arrival the King awoke groan- 
ing and lamenting that his dear bride was not with him. As 
soon as Ferdinand the Unfaithful heard this, he went to the 
King (because all along he had a spite against Ferdinand the 
Faithful) and advised him to send a messenger after her. **You 
have a courier," he said ; " why not send him off to fetch her 
back ? and if he does not bring her let his head pay the forfeit !" 
Thereupon the King summoned Ferdinand the Faithful and ordered 
him on pain of death to bring back his beloved bride from the 
place where she was. 

Ferdinand went into the stabk to his favourite horse, and 
began to groan and weep, "Oh! what an unlucky man am I !" 
The Horse thereupon began to speak, and asked him what was 
the matter f Ferdinand was astonished to hear the horse speak, 
and exclaimed, " What, Schummel, can you talk?" Know, then, 
that I have to fetch the King's bride and know not where to go." 
Schummel replied, ''Go you to the King, and tell him that, if he 
will give you what you ask, you will fetch his bride ; but it must 
be a fihiptul of meat and another fiill of bread, for there are 
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giants across the lake where you must go, who would eat you if 
you brought no meat, and there are birds also who would peck 
out your eyes if you took no bread," 

Ferdinand went and told the King, who caused all the 
batchers to kill and dress meat, and all the bakers to make 
loaves, with which two ships were filled. As soon as these were 
ready, Schummel said to Ferdinand, " Now take me with you in' 
the ship, and set sail, and when we come to the Giants, say 
to them, 

" ' Peace be with you, Giants, dear, 
For I have brought you, never fear, 
A good supply of fleshly cheer I ' 

" And when the Bii^ds come, say, 

"'Peace be with you, Ravens, dear. 
For I have brought you, never fear, 
A good supply of baker's cheer!' 

"With these words they will be satisfied and leave you^ 
and when you come to the castle the Giants will help you ; and 
two of them will go with you to where the Princess sleeps, 
whom the King wants. You must not awaken her, but the 
Giants must take her up in her bed, and carry her to the ship." 

AH this happened precisely as the Horse said, and Ferdinand 
the Faithful gave the Giants and the Birds what he had brought 
with him, and thereupon the Giants were satisfied, and brought 
the Princess to the King. As soon as she came, she said she 
must have her letters, which were left behind at the castle, and 
the King ordered Ferdinand the Faithful to fetch them, on pain 
of death. 

Ferdinand went again into the stable, and told his horse 
what duty he had to perform, and Schummel advised him to 
load the ships as before and sail to the castle. This he did, and 
the Giants and Birds were satisiBed a second time ; and when 
they anived at the castle, Schummel told Ferdinand where the 
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sleeping chamber of the Piincess was, and lie went up and 
fetched the packet of letters. On their way back Ferdinand 
iinluckily dropped tlie letters into the water, and Schuminel 
said, "Alas! alas! I cannot help you now!" Then Ferdinand 
bethought himself of his reed pipe, and began to blow it, and 
presently the fish which he had formerly saved made its ap- 
pearance, canying in its mouth the letters, which it delivered 
to its preserver. After this they brought home the letters 
safely to the palace where the wedding was about to be held. 

Now, the Queen did not love the King much, because he had 
a small nose, but she took a great fancy to Ferdinand the Faithful. 
And once, when all the court was assembled, the Queen said she 
knew some curious arts. She could cut oif a person's head and 
put it on again, without doing him any hann. When Ferdinand 
the Unfaithful heard this, he suggested that she should make 
the experiment on Ferdinand the Faithful. And so, after awhile, 
she did; and after cutting offliishead, put it on again, and it healed 
up, so that only a red mark was visible round the neck. " Where 
did you learn to do that, my child V* asked the King. " Oh, I 
understand it well enough," she replied 5 " shall I experiment on 
you ?" The King consented, but when she had cut off his head 
she would not put it on again ; and tiftor the lapse of some time 
she marri( d Ferdin.md the Faithful. 

* Now he rode again upon his horse Schummel ; and one day 
it told liim to ride thrice up the hill -, nnd, us soon as he had 
done so, the horse returned to its original form, and becane n 
hand onie Prince. 




THE SHOES WHICH WERE DANCED TO PIECES. 



There was once upon a time a King, who had twelve daugh- 
ter; every one of whom was prettier than her sisters. They 
slept together in one room, where their beds all stood in a row, 
and in the evening, as soon as they were gone to sleep, the King 
shut the door and bolted it. One morning, when he opened the 
door as usual, he perceived that their shoes were danced to 
pieces, and nobody could tell how it happened. The King, 
therefore, caused it to be proclaimed that whoever could discover 
where they had danced in the night should receive one of them 
to wife, and become King at his death; but whoever should 
attempt to do it, and after three nights and days fail, miLst lose 
his life. In a short time a Prince came and oflPered himself to 
undertake the task. He was well received, and at night led to 
a room which adjoined the bed-chamber of the Princesses. 
There he was to watch whither they went to dance ; and, in 
order that they might not slip out secretly to another place, 
their room-door was left open for him to see. But the Prince 
soon felt a mist steal over his eyes, and he went to sleep ; and 
when he awoke in the morning he found the Princesses had all 
been dancing as usual, for then* shoes stood there with holes in 
the soles. The second and third night it happened just the 
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same^ and on the morrcMr -fte Prince lost his head without 
mercy. Afterwards came many more and attempted the task, 
hut they all lost their lives. 

One day it chanced that a poor Soldier, who had a wound 
which prevented hi"> from serving, came upon the road which 
led to the city where the King dwelt. Hiere he met an old 
woman, who asked him whither lie was going. " I do not 
know myself altogether," he replied ; " hut I had an idea of 
going to the place where the Princesses dance their shoes to 
pieces, to find out the myisteiy and so hecome king." " That 
is not difficult," said the old woman, " if you do not drink the 
wine which will he hrought to you in the evening, hut feign to 
he asleep." With these words she gave him a cloak, and told 
him that if he put it on his shoulders he would hecome invisihle 
and be able to follow the Princesses. As soon as the Soldier 
had received this good advice he plucked up courage and pre- 
sented himself before the King as a suitor. He was as well 
received as the others had been, and was dressed in princely 
clothes. When evening came he was led to his sleeping-room, 
and, as he was about to go to bed, the eldest Princess came and 
brought him a cup of wine, but he had fastened a bag under his 
throat into which he poured the wine, and drank none. 

Then he laid himself down and in a short time began to 
snore as if he were in a deep sleep, while the twelve sisters 
laughed to one another, saying, " He might have spared himself 
the trouble !" In a few minutes they arose, opened cupboards, 
closets, and drawers, and pulled out a variety of beautiful 
clothes. As soon as they were dressed they looked at them- 
selves in the glass, and presently began to dance ; but the 
youiigdst sister said, ^'I know not how you are enjoying your- 
selves, but my heart sickens as if some misfortune were about 
to fall upon us !" " What a goose you are !" cried the eldest 
sister, " you are always fearing something ; have you forgotten 
how many kings' sons have already lost their Hves ? why, if I 
had not given this soldier his sleeping draught, the simpleton 
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could not even then have kept his eyes open !" As they were 
now quite ready, they first looked at the soldier and satisfied 
themselves all was right, for he kept his- eyes shut and did not 
xDove a bit ; and then the eldest sister knocking on her bed it sank 
down in the ground, and the twelve Princesses followed it 
through the opening, the eldest one going first. The Soldier, 
having observed everything all the while, put on his invisible 
doak, and descended with the youngest sister. About the 
middle of the steps down he trod on her cloak, and she ex- 
claimed, much frightened, " Who is that who holds my cloak ?" 
'^ Don't be so silly," said the eldest sister, " you caught it on 
some nail or other, that is all." So they went completely 
down, and at the bottom Vas a wonderfnl avenue of trees, whose 
leaves were all silver, and shone and glittered. The Soldier 
thought to himself he would take one branch for a token, and 
broke it oflP, when a tremendous crack sounded as from the tree. 
^' It is not all right !" cried the youngest ; " did you not hear 
the crack?" "That is a shot of welcome!" said the eldest, 
'^because we have been so lucky." Then they passed into 
another avenue where the leaves were of gold, and then into a 
further one where they shone like diamonds. From both lie 
broke off a twig, and each time the youngest Princess shrieked 
with terror, wliile the eldest ones declared they were merely 
guns of welcome. So they went further and came to a lake^ 
on which were twelve little boats, and in each boat a hand- 
some Prince, who each took one sister, and the old Soldier sat 
down in the boat where the youngest one was. " I know not how 
it is," said the Prince, " but the boat seemed much heavier than 
usual, and I am obliged to use all my strength tc .o".;' it along." 
" Perhaps that proceeds from the warmth of the weather," said 
the Princess, " I am, myself, much more heated than usual." 
On the other side of this water stood a noble castle, which was 
well lighted, and one could hear the music of horns and fiddles 
within. Towards this they rowed, went in, and each Prince 
danced with his own partner, while the Soldier danced amon 
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them all invisible ; and whenever a irlass of wine was handed 
to one or the other he drank it out, so that it was empty when 
held to the lips ; and the youngest sister again felt very uneasy, 
but her sister bade her hold her tongue. Here they danced till 
three in the moraing, at which hour, bocause their shoes were 
in holes, they were compelled to desist. The Princes rowed 
them back again over the water, but this time the Soldier sat 
down with the eldest Princess. On the shore they took leave of 
the Princes and promised to return the following morning. When 
they came back to the steps, the Soldier ran up first, and laid down 
again in his bed ; and when the twelve sisters came up, weary 
and sleepy, he snored so loudly that they all listened, and cried, 
"How much safer could we be?" Then they took off their 
fine clothes, and locked them up, and, putting their dancing shoes 
under the bed, they laid down to sleep. The next morning the 
Soldier said nothing, wishing to see more of this wonderful 
affair, and so the second and third nights passed like the first ; 
the Princesses danced each time till their shoes were in holes, 
and the Soldier, for an additional token of his story, brought 
away a cup with him from the ball-room. When the time 
arrived for him to answer, he first concealed the twigs and cup 
about him, and then went before the King, while the twelve 
Princesses stood behind the door, and listened to all that was 
said. *^ Where have my daughters danced during the night?" 
asked the King. " With twelve Princes, in a subterranean 
castle,*' he replied ; and, relating everything as it had occurred, 
he produced his witnesses in the three twigs and the cup. The 
King then summoned his daughters, and asked them if the 
Soldier had spoken the truth. They were obliged to confess he 
had ; and the King asked him which he would have for a wife. 
" I am no longer young," he replied, "and so it had bettor be the 
eldest." Thereupon the wedding was celebrated the self-same 
day, and the kingdom appointed to him at the old King's death. 
But the Princes were again bewitched in as many days as they 
had danced nights with the twelve Princesses. 




THE THREE BROTHERS. 



These was once a Mas vhose family consisted of three sons, and 
his property only of the house in which he dwelt. Now, each of 
them wished to liave the house at the death of the old Man ; but 
they were all so dear to him that he knew not what to do for fear 
of offendbg the one or the other. He would have sold the house 
and shared the money, hut it had been so long in his family he did 
not like to do that. All at once he thought of a plan, and said to 
ills sons, " Go into the world, and each of you learn a trade, and 
he who makes the best masterpiece shall have my house." 

With this plan the sons were contented, and the eldest became 
. a Farrier ; the second a Barber ; and the third a Fencing-master. 
Tliey appointed a time when they should all return, and went 
away ; and it so chanced that each happened mth a clever 
master, with whom he could learn his trade in the best manner. 
The Smith had to shoe the King's horses, and thought he must 
undoubtedly receive the house. The Barber shaved many dis- 
tinguished lords, and made sure of getting tho house on that 
account. The Eencing-master got many a blow, but be bit his 
lip and showed no concern ; fOr ho feared if lie flinched at any 
stroke the house would never become his. By-and-by the time 
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came round when they r^umed home to their father; but 
they none of them knew how they should find occasion to show 
their proficiency, and so they all consulted together. While 
they sat in consultation a hare came miming across the field 
where they were. " Ah ! he comes as if he wei'o called !" cried 
the Barber ; and, taking his soap and hudn, he made a lather ; 
and as soon as the hare came up ha aeued him, and shaved ofi* his 
moustachios as he ran along, withoiit cutting him in the least, or 
taking off any unneceMUwy h$m, " That pleases me very well !" 
said the Fither ; ^aad if the others do not do better the house 
is yours." In a very short time a carriage, with a traveller in 
it, came rolling by at full speed. " Now you shall see, father, 
what I can do !" cried the Farrier ; and, seizing the horse's feet 
as he galloped along, he pulled off tlie shoes, and shod him again 
without stopping him. "You are a clever fellow!" cried the 
Father; "you have done your work quite as well as your 
brother, and I shall not know to whom to give the house." 
" Let me show you something !" said the third brother ; and, as it 
just then luckily began to rain, he drew his sword and waved it 
so quickly above his head that not a drop fell upon him ; and when 
the rain came faster, and at length so fast that it was as if one 
were emptying pails out of heaven, he swimg the sword quicker 
and quicker in circles above liis head so that he kept himself as dry 
as if he had been under a roof. As soon as the Father saw thb 
he was astonished, and said to his son, " You have performed the 
best masterpiece, the house is yours." 

The two other brothers were contented with this decision ; 
and, because they all loved one another, they all three remained in 
the house driving their several trades ; and as they were so clever, 
and were so advanced in their arts, they earned much money. 
Thus they lived happily together till their old age, and when one 
fell sick and died his brothers gTieved so for his loss that they 
fell sick also and died. 

Then, because they all three had been so clever in their 
several trades, and had loved one another so much, they were 
laid together in the same grave. 




THE BRIGHT SUN BRINaS ON THE DAY. 



A Tailor's journeyman was tramping about the country ia 
search of work, but none could he find j and his poverty became 
so great that he had not a farthing to spend. Just at that 
time he met a Jew on the road, and, deaf to the voice of con- 
science, he went up to him, because he tbought he had moncy^ 
and seizing him cried out, *^ Give me your money, or I will take 
your Hfe !'' "Spare my lifeT' entreated the Jew, " for I have 
no more money than eight farthings." But the Tailor said, 
"You have money, and I will have it out;" and he beat the 
poor Jew till he was almost dead. But before he expired the 
Jew cried, " The bright sun brings on the day ;" and died 
immediately. Tlie Tailor, thereupon, seai'ched the pockets of 
liis victim, and found nothing but the eight farthings which the 
Jew had mentioned. So he took up the body and threw it 
away among the bushes, and then went ' further in search of 
work. After he had travelled a long distance, he came to a city, 

2p2 
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wliero Le was engaged hy a Master Tailor, wlio had a pretty 
daughter, whom he married and lived with in great hapi)iness. 
When fcome years had passed, and the journeyman and his wife 
had two children, the old father and mother died, and the young 
|)eople had to keep house for themselves. One morning, as the 
husbind was sitting at the table by the window, his wife 
"T)r(*ijht him his coffee; and, just as he had poured it into the 
-saucer to drink, the bright sun shone in on it at the open 
window, and danced on the opposite wall in circles. Thereu])on 

^he Tailor jumped up and cried, " It would bring on the day, but 
it cannot !" " Dear husband, what do you mean, what is it?'* 
asked his wife. " 'J'hat I dare not tell you," he replierl. His 
wife, however, teased him, and spoke so very affectionately 

"to him, saying she would toll nothing about it, till at last 
he told her that, many years ago, when he was travelling 
about for work, and had no money, he had killed a Jew, 
whose last words had been, " The bright sun brings on the day.'' 

* That morning the sun had danced on the wall, but without con- 
tinuing there, and that had reminded him of the Jew's words, 
4)ut.he begged his wife to say nothing of the matter to any one. 
As soon, however, as he had sat down to work, his wife went 
to her cousin and betrayed the secret to her, making her promise 
to tell nobody. In three days' time, however, the cousin told 
some one else, and so it went on till the whole town knew it ; 
and the Tailor was taken before the judge and condemned. 
Thus, the bright sun brought on the day. 




THE PRINCE WHO WAS AFRAID OF NOTHING^ 



OsCB upon n time there was a King's Son, who felt too much 
(lissatisficd to stay at home any longer, and, as he feared nobodj> 
he thought lie would travel about the world, where there wn» 
|)lenty of lime and apace for him to meet with wonderful thingsi. 
So he took leave of his parents and set out, walking straight 
onwards by day and night ; for it was all one to him whith^ 
the road might lead. Fi'escntly it chanced that he came to ft 
Giant's house, and, being weary, he sat down before the door to 
rest. He soon began to look about him, and saw iu the courtyavd 
bowls and ninepins as big as men, which formed the play things <rf 
the Giant. la a little while he took a fancy to play; and, setting 
up the ninepins, he bowled at them with the balls, and as eadi one 
I'cll down he shouted for joy and pleasure. The Giant heard the 
noise, and, stretching his head out of the window, he saw a man 
no bigger than ordinary mortals playing with his balls. " Yow 
worm !" cried the Giant, " what are you meddling with my ballk 
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for? who gave you strength to do that?" The King's Son 
looked around, up and down, and soon saw the Giant, to whom 
he replied, "You simpleton, do you think you alone have 
strength of arm ? I can do anything I wish." The Giant there- 
upon came down, and looked on in astonishment at the bowling ; 
but soon he said, " Child of man, if you ue of that race, go 
and fetch me an apple from the tree cf Bfe.'' 

" What do you want with it f" inqnired the Prince. 

" I do not require the vppie for myaetC said the Giant ; 
** but I have a wife who longs for it I have aLready gone far 
into the worlds bat cannot Ibicl tiie tsee." 

"I will soon find it," replied the PHnce ; " and I know not 
what shall prevent me from bringing away an apple." 

" Do you think, then, it is such an easy matter ?" said the 
Giant ; " the garden wherein the tree stands is surrounded with 
an iron railing, and before this railing lie wild beasts one after the 
other, keeping watch, that nobody may enter." 

" They will soon let me in," said the Prince. 

" Yes, you may enter the garden and see the apples hanging on 
the tree," replied the Giant; " but still they are not thine; for on the 
tree is a ring, through which one must push his hand before he can 
reach the fruit to pluck it, and this has never yet been success- 
fully performed." 

" Then I shall be the first lucky one," said the Prince; and, 
taking leave of the Giant, he went over fields and through woods, 
up hill and down dale, till at last he came to the wonderful 
garden. The beasts lay around it in a circle, but they were all 
sunk in a deep sleep, and did not awake even when he stepped 
across them ; and, climbing over the railing, he entered the garden. 
In the middle of this garden stood the tree of life, with'the red 
apples glistening on the boughs. The Prince climbed up the 
trunk of the tree, and, as he reached his hand up to the fruit, he 
saw a ring hanging down, through which he thrust his hand 
without difficulty and broke oiF an apple. The ring slid down 
and closed tight upon his arm, and immediately he felt as it were 
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a stream of. fresh strength infased into his veins. When he had 
descended the tree again with the apple, he would not clamber 
over tive railing to get out of the garden, but went to the great 
gate^ snd, giving it a shake, it sprang open with a crash. Then he 
went out, and the lion which had before lain at the door jumped 
up and followed him, not in rage and anger, but submissively as 
his master; 

The Prince took the prombed apple to the Giant, and said 
to him, " See, I have fetched it without trouble." The Giant 
was very glad to have his wish fulfilled so soon, and hastened to 
his wife to give her the apple which she had longed for. This 
wife was a beautiful young maiden, who, when she saw the ring 
was not on the Giant's arm, said, " I do not believe that you 
obtained it yourself, or else the ring would be on your arm." " I 
have only to go home and fetch it," replied the Giant ; for he 
imagined it would be an easy matter to take the ring from the 
Prince by force, if he would not give it up willingly. So he went 
and demanded the ring, but the Prince would not part with it. 
** Where the aj^le is the ring must be too," said the Giant, " and, 
if you are not willing to give it to me, we must fight for it." 

For a long time they wrestled and fought, but the Giant 
oould not master the Prince, who was strengthened by the ring. 
So he bethought himself of a stratagem, and said to his opponent, 
" I am quite hot with fighting, and you are hot too ; let us plunge 
into the stream and cool ourselves before we begin again." The 
Prince did not detect the false pretence, and, going to the river, 
he pulled off his clothes, together with the ring, and plunged in, 
!bimediately he had done so the Giant snatched up the ring and 
ran away with it ; but the lion, who had perceived the thievish 
trick, pursued the Giant, and tearing the ring out of his hand 
brought it back to his master. Then the Giant hid himself 
behind a tree, and, when the Prince was busy drawing on his 
clothes again, he suddenly came behind, and, knocking him over, 
put out both his eyes. 

Now the poor Prince was blind, and knew not how to help 
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himself; and presently the Giant came, and, leading him by the 
hand, conducted him to the edge of a precipice. There he left 
the Prince standing, thinking to himself, "A couple of steps further 
and he will be a dead man, and the ring will fall into my hands.'* 
But the faithful lion had not deserted his master, but kept tight 
hold of his clothes, and drew him back by degrees from the edge. 
Afterwards, when the Giant came to plunder the dead, he found hi& 
stratagem had failed. "Is this weak man, then, not to be destroyed ?" 
exclaimed the Giant wrathfuUy ; and, catching hold of the Prince's, 
hand, he led him by quite another path to a frightful abyss ; but 
here also the faithful lion accompanied his master, and saved him 
from the danger. As soon as they were come to the edge, the 
Giant let go of the Prince's hand, and thought he would soon walk 
over ; but the lion gave the Giant himself a push, so that he fell 
into the abyss and was dashed to pieces. 

The faithful beast then pulled his master away from the 
danger, and led him to a tree, near which a clear stream ran 
along. Here the lion made his master sit down, and began to 
sprinkle the water in his face with his tail. Scarcely had a 
couple of drops touched his eyeballs, when he immediately received 
his sight, and observed a liftle bird which flew by and settled on 
a branch of the tree. Then it flew down and bathed itself in the 
stream, and soon flew away again among the trees ; for it had 
regained its sight, which was lost. Here the Prince recognised 
the providence of God, and, bathing himself in the stream, he 
washed his face ; and when he came out of the water he found 
he could see as well as ever he had in his life. 

The Prince thereupon returned thanks to God for his great 
goodness, and travelled, accompanied by his lion, further a-field. 
It chanced next that he came to a castle which was enchanted, and 
at its door stood a young maiden of fine stature and appearance, 
but quite black. She addressed the Prince, saying, " Ah ! coul 
you save me from the wicked enchanter who has power over me ?" 
" What shall I do to accomplish that ?" asked the Prince. " You 
must pass three nights in the court of this enchanted castle," 
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replied the maiden ; " but during that time no fear must enter your 
heart. If you are troubled most horribly, and yet you bear it 
without complaint, I am saved, for they dare not take your 
life." 

"I am not afraid," said the Prince ; " with God's aid, I will 
try my fortune." And so saying, he went joyfully into the hall of 
the castle, and when it was dark sat down and waited the issue. 
Till midnight all was still, and then began a mighty uproar, for 
out of every corner and chink came evil spirits. They appeared 
not to observe the Prince, for they sat down in the middle of the 
room, and, making a fire, presently began to play. When one of 
them lost, he said, " It is not right, there is somebody here who 
does not belong to us, and it is his fault that I have lost." " Come 
and join us, you there behind the stove I" cried the others. All the 
while the screaming wjis so a^vful that nobody could have heard 
it without teiTor ; but the Prince remained quite quiet, and had 
no fear. At last all the evil spirits jumped over and upon him, 
and there were so many of them that he could not protect himself. 
They pulled him down on the ground, shook him, pricked him, 
beat him, and tormented him ; but he uttered no cry. Towards 
morning they disappeared ; but the Prince was so wearied that he 
could scarcely move his limbs. Soon the sun began to shine, and 
then appeared the black maiden, who carried in her hand a bottle 
containing the water of life. With this water she washed the 
Prince's face ; and immediately all his strength returned and he 
was as vigorous as ever. " One night," said she to him, " you 
have luckily passed through ; but there are yet two more to try 
you." So saying, she went away, and the Prince observed that 
her feet were become white again. 

The next night the evil spirits came, and renewed their 
gambols ; tumbling upon and over the poor Prince, as the night 
before, till his whole body was full of wounds. Nevertheless he 
bore it all ; and when day broke they were forced to quit him ; 
and the maiden again appeared and healed him with the water of 
life. As she went away he observed with joy that her arms were 
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become white as far as the tips of her fingers. Now he had only 
one more night to pass ; but that was the worst of the three ; 
for when the crew of evil spirits came, and saw him there, they 
shouted, " What ! are you here still ? You shall be tormented now 
till your breath is almost gone." Thereupon they beat and 
knocked hipoi about, threw him here and there, pulled his arms 
and legs as if they would tear them off; but he endured it all, 
and made no outcry. When the spirits left the Prince he lay 
quite helpless and unable to stir ; and he could not even open his 
eyes wide enough to see the black maiden, who at daybreak 
came in with the water of life. Then all at once his aches and 
pains left him, and he felt quite refreshed and strong as if he 
-Arere just awake ; and when he opened his eyes he saw the 
maiden standmg by hhn, with a snow-white skm, and a &ce as 
fair as the bright daylight ! " Arise," said she, " and wave your 
sword thrice over the threshold ; then all will be saved V As 
soon as the Prince did this, the whole castle was freed fiwm its 
enchantment ; and the maiden became what she really was, a rich 
Princess. Presently the servants entered and said the table was 
laid in the great hall, and the meat placed upon it. So the Prince 
and Princess sat down and dined together, and in the evening 
the wedding was celebrated with great magnificence and rejoicing. 




THE ZVIt SPIRIT ASD HI3 GRANDilOTHER. 



There was once upon a time a mighty war, and the King of a certain 
conotrj- had many Soldiers engaged in it ; but he gave them such 
very small pay that they had scarce eooagh to live upon. At 
length three of the Soldiers agreed to run away, and one of them 
asked the others what they should do ; for, supposing they were 
caught again, they would be hnng upon the gallows. " Do you 
see yon great corn-field ?" said the other, " there we will conceal 
ourselves, and nobody will find us ; for the army will not dare 
to come there, and to-morrow they will march on." So th€y 
crept into the com ; but the army did not move, but remfuned 
encamped in the same place. The three Soldiers were obliged, 
therefore, to paas two days and two nights in the com, and they 
became BO hungry they thought theymust die; but It was certain 
death if they returned to the army. They said to one another, 
"What avails our deserting ? we slwH now certiuuly perish miser- 
ably from hunger." While they were talking a great fiery 
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Dragon came flying over their heads, and, alighting near the spot 
where they were, asked why they had concealed themselves. 
** Weare three Soldiers," they replied, " and have deserted because 
our pay was so small ; and now we shall die from hunger if we stay 
here, or be hung on the gallows if we return/' 

" If you will serve me seven years," said the Dragon, " I will 
carry you through the midst of the army, so that no one shall 
observe you." 

" We have no choice and so must consent to your proposal," 
replied the Soldiers. The Dragon thereupon caught them up by 
his claws, and carried them through the air, over the heads of 
their comrades ; and presently set them down. Now, this Dragon 
was the Evil Spirit ; and he gave the Soldiers a whip each, and 
then said, " If you crack this well, as much money as you require 
will instantly appear before you ; and you can then live like 
lords ; keep your own horses and carriages ; but at the end of 
seven years you will be mine." With these words he handed 
them a book in which they had to write their names, while the 
Evil Spirit told them he would give them one chance when the 
time was up of escaping his power by answering a riddle which 
he would propose. Then the Dragon flew away from them ; and the 
three Soldiers each cracked their whips, and cracked their whips 
for as much money as they required, with which they bought fine 
clothes and travelled about like gentlemen. Wherever they went 
they lived in the greatest splendour, driving and riding about, and 
eating and drinking to their hearts' content ; but no bad action 
could be laid to their charge. The time passed quickly by ; and as 
the end of the seven years approached two of the three Soldiers 
became very unliappy and dispirited ; but the third treated the 
matter very lightly, saying, *^ Fear nothing, my brothers ! I have 
got a plan in my head, and I will solve the riddle." Soon after- 
wards they went into the fields, where they sat down, and two of 
them made very wry faces. Presently an old Woman came by, 
and asked them why they were so sorrowfid. " Alas ! " said they, 
" alas ! what does it signify ? you cannot help us." " Wlio knows 
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that ?" she replied ; " confide your griefs to me." So they told 
her they had become the servants of the Evil One, nearly seven 
years back, and thereby they came into possession of money as fast 
as they liked ; but they had signed the deed, and if they could not 
guess a riddle which he would propose to them they were lost. 
** K you wish to be helped," replied the old Woman, " one of you 
must go into the forest, and there he will find a rock overthrown, 
and made into the form of a hut ; into this he must enter, and 
there he will meet with help." The two low-spirited Soldiers 
thought this would not help them ; but the merry one got up, 
and, going into the forest, came soon to the rocky cave. In 
this place sat a very old Woman, who was Grandmother to the 
Evil Spirit ; and she sisked the Soldier when he entered whence 
he came, and what his business was. He told her every thing 
that had happened; and because his manners pleased her she took 
compassion on him, and said she could assist him. Thereupon 
she raised a large stone, under which was the cellar, wherein she 
bade the Soldier conceal himself, and he would hear all that 
transpired. " Only sit still and keep very quiet," said she, " and 
then when the Dragon returns I will ask him about the puzzle, 
and you must mind what answers he makes." About twelve 
o'clock at night the Dragon flew in, and desired his dinner. His 
Grandmother, therefore, covered the table with food and drink ; 
and they ate and drank together till they were satisfied. Then 
she asked him what success he had met with that day, and how 
many souls he had secured ? " Things did not go well to-day," 
replied the Dragon ; " but yet I have caught three Soldiers safe 
enough." " Ah ! three Soldiers !" said the old Woman, " and I 
suppose you have set them something to do, that they may not 
escape you," " They are mine, they are mine !" cried the Evil One 
gleefully, " for I have set them a riddle which they will never 
guess." 

** What is this riddle ?" asked his Grandmother. 

'* I will tell you !" replied her Grandson. 

" In the great North Soa lies a dead sea-cat, that shall be 
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their roast meat ; the rib of a whale shall be their silver spoon ; 
and an old hollow horse's hoof shall be their wine-glass." As 
soon as the Dragon liad said this he went to bed, and tlie old 
Woman raised the stone and let out the Soldier. ^^ Have you 
attended perfectly to all that was said V inquired the old Woman. 
" Yes," he replied, " I know well enough how to help myself now/' 

Then he had to slip secretly out of the window, and by 
another road regain his companions with all the haste he could. 
He told them how craftily the old Grandmother had overreached 
the Dragon, and had laid bare to him the solution of the riddle. 
When he had finished his story the two other Soldiers recovered 
their spirits ; and, all taking their whips, flogged for themselves 
so much money that it lay in heaps all around them. 

Not long after this the seven years came to an end, and the 
Evil Spirit made his appearance with the book, and, pointing to 
their signatures, said to the Soldiers, '^ Now I will take you into 
my dominions, and there you shall have a meal ; but, if you can 
tell me what meat you shall have, you shall be at liberty to go 
where you like and keep your whips." 

^< In the great North Sea lies a dead sea-cat, and that ^lall 
be the roast meat," replied the first Soldier. 

The Evil Spirit was very much put out with this ready answer; 
hemmed and hawed, and asked the second man what should be 
the spoon ? " The rib of a whale shall be the silver spoon !" 
replied the second Soldier. 

The Evil Spirit now drew a longer face than before, began 
to grumble and swear, and asked the third Soldier, "Do you 
know what your wine-glass will be ?'' 

"An old horse's hoof!" he replied. 

At this reply the Evil Spirit flew away with a loud outcry, 
for he had no longer any power over the three Soldiers, who, 
taking up their whips, procured all the money they wanted, and 
thereon lived happily and contentedly to a good old age. 




IiT a certain village lived a Man and his Wife, who was such a 
very idle woman that she would do no work at all scarcely ; for 
what her husband gave her to spin she did very slowly, &nd then 
would, not take the trouble to wind it, so that it lay on the ground 
ravelled and shackled. Whenever her husband scolded her she 
was always beforehand with an excuse, and used to say, " Why, 
how can I wind without a reel t you must go and fetch me one 
from the wood first." "Well, if that is aU," said her husbaod 
one day, " if that is all, I will go and find you one." As soon as 
he said this, the Woman began to be airtud thst if he found a piece 
of wood he would make a reel from it, and she would have to 
wind up what was ravelled and begin afresh. She therefore con- 
sidered awhile what she should do, and then the lucky thought 
came to run into the forest secretly after her husband. She 
found him in the act of cutting a branch off, for the purpose of 
trimming it ; and so, slipping in among the brushwood where he 
could not see her, she began to sing — 

" He tbfti cats a reel sball die, 
And he that winds shall perish." 
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The Man listened, laid down liis axe, and wondered what the 
voice meant. At last he said, " Ah ! well ! what should it be ? 
it was nothing but some fancy in my head, about which I need 
not fear !" So saying, he seized his axe and began again ; but 
the voice sang as before — 

'* He that cats a reel shall die, 
And ho that winds shall perish." 

The Man stopped again, and began to feel very uncomfortable 
and frightened ; but he soon took courage and began to chop 
again. At the same time the voice cried again — 

" lie that cuts a reel shall die, 
And he that winds shall perish." 

This time he was too frightened to do anything more, and hastily 
leaving the tree he set out homewards. Meanwhile his Wife, by 
a bypath, and by means of great exertion, reached home before 
him ; and when he arrived she looked as innocent as if nothing 
had happened, and inquired of her husband if he bad brought a 
good reel ? " No, no !'' he said ; " I can see very well that it is 
of no use ; winding won't do !" and then, after telling her all that 
had happened, he ceased to scold her for her idleness. 

But only for a while, for soon the disorder in his house began 
to vex him again. " Wife, wife !'' he said, " it is surely a shame 
that you leave your thread in that ravel." " Well, do you know 
what to do ?" said she ; " since we can get no reel, do you lie 
down on the floor, and I will stand above you, and then you 
must throw the thread up to mo, and I will send it back to you, 
and so we will make a skein." " Ah ! yes, that will do," said 
the Man ; and they pursued this plan, and as soon as the skein 
was ready he talked of its being boiled. This aggravated the 
woman again, and she bethought herself of some new i>lot, while 
she consented to do as he proposed. Early in the morning, 
accordingly, she got up, made a fire, and, putting on the kettle, 
put a lump of tow into it instead of the skein of thread, and left 
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it to soak. This done, she went to her husband, who was still in 
bed, and said to him, " I have to go out now ; but do you get up 
at once and see after the thread which is in the kettle over the 
fire ; and mind you are very attentive to it, for if by chance the 
cock should crow before you look at it the thread will all turn 
to tow." 

The husband thereupon got up at once, and stopped for no 
further directions, but, running as quick as he could into the 
kitchen, he looked into the kettle, and grew pale with affright ; 
the thread was already changed into tow. After this the poor 
man was as still as a mouse, for he believed it was his fault that the 
thread was spoiled ; and for the future he dared say nothing about 
thread and spinning. 

But I must confess that after all the Woman was indeed an idle, 
slovenly wife. 
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THE FOUE ACCOMPLISHED BK0THEE8. 



Once upon a time there was a Man who had four sons, andvrhen 
(hoy were grown up young moa he told them one day that they 
must push their own way in the world, for he had nothing to 
give them, and so they must go among strangers and each learn 
a different trade, till they were perfect. The four Brothers, 
therefore, took their walking staffs, and, after bidding their father 
good bye, set out from their own door. After thoy had travelled 
some distance, they came to a point where four cross-roads met, 
" Here we must separate," said the eldest Brotlicr ; " but in four 
years' time wo will meet again in tliis place, and recount our 
several fortunes." 

Each Brother, therefore, went his way ; and soon the eldest 
met a man, who inquired of him liia business and destination, 
" I wish to learn a trade !" he replied. " Then come with me !" 
said the man, "and become a Thief." "No!" replied the other; 
" that is not an honourable employment ; and, besides, the end 
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of that song is that one gets used like the clapper in a bell." " Oh, 
you need not fear the gallows '/' said the Thief. " I will teach 
you so that nobody shall ever be able to catch you or find any 
trace of you.'* Thereupon the man let himself be persuaded, 
and became, under the other's teaching, such an accomplished 
Thief that nothing was safe which he set his mind on having. 

Meanwhile the second Brother had met a man who had asked 
the very same questions as the first one did ; and, when he was 
told what the business was, he invited the youth to become a 
Star-gazer. " There is nothing better than that," he said, "for 
nothing is hid from you." The third Brother was taken in hand 
by a Huntsman, and received such capital instructions in all 
the branches of the art of shooting that he became quite a 
renowned marksman. On leaving, his master presented him 
with a gun, which he said would never miss, for whatever he 
aimed at it was sure to hit. The youngest Brother had meanwhile 
met a Tailor, and was asked whether he would not like that 
trade. " I am not so sure about that," replied the youth ; " for 
the sitting cross-legged from morning to night, the continual 
stitching backwards and forwards of the needle, and a tailor's 
goose, are not altogether to my mind." " There, there !" cried 
the man, " you are talking about what you do not understand ; 
you will learn quite a difierent sort of tailoring with me, and one 
which is very honourable in its way, besides being easy and 
handsome !" The youth was pver-persuaded with these repre- 
sentations, and, accompanying liis new friend, he learnt the 
tailoring trade from its very basis. At leaving, his master gave 
him a needle, and told him that he could sew together with that 
whatever he pleased, even if it were as tender as an egg-shell or 
as hard as steel, and not even a seam would be perceivable to 
any one after he had done it. 

When the four years had passed over, the four Brothers 
arrived all together at the same time at the cross-ways, and, after 
embracing and kissing each other, returned home to their Father. 
"Ah !" he cried, when he saw them come in, "so the wind has 
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blown you back again !" and thereupon they rektcd all their 
adventures, and said they had each learnt a trade. While they 
■were idling their tales they sat under a great tree, and, as soon 
as they had done, their Father said he would now put their 
aocomplishments to the test. So he looked up, and then said to 
his second son, " At the top of this tree, between two boughs, 
there is a bullfinch's nest ; now tell rae how many eggs there are 
in it." The Star-gazer took his glass, and, looking through it, 
«aid there were five eggs. " Fetch the nest down without dis- 
turbing the mother bird, who is sitting on the eggs," said the 
Father then to his eldest son. The clever Tliief climbed up the 
tree, and took the five eggs from underneath the body of the 
bird without disturbing or frightening her, and brought them to 
his Father. The Father took them, and laying one at each comer 
of a table placed the fifth in the middle, and told the Huntsman 
to cut them all in halves at one shot. He aimed liis gun, and 
at the first trial the five eggs were shot as his Father wished ; — 
and surely he must have a good charge of powder who shoots 
round a comer. " Now it is your turn," said the old Man to 
his other son ; " do you sew the egg-shells together, and also 
the young birds which were in them, in such a manner that the 
shot may not appear to have injured them." The Tailor produced 
his needle, and soon did what was expected of him, and, when 
he had finished, the Thief had to carry the eggs back to the nest, 
and lay them again under the bird without being perceived by it. 
This he did, and the old bird hatched her eggs in a couple of 
clays afterwards, and the young ones had a red streak round their 
neck where the Tailor had joined them together. 

When his sons had done all these wonderful things, the 
' Pother said to them, " Well, you have certainly used your tim^ 
well, and learnt what is very useful, and for this I must praise 
you in green clover, as the saying goes ; but I cannot tell which 
of you ought to have the preference, and so that must be left to 
be seen when an opportunity occurs of displaying your talents 
pablicly." 
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Not long after this a great lamentation was made m tlie 
country because the King's daughter had been carried away by* 
a Dragon. Her father was overcome with grief all day and night 
long, and caused it to be proclaimed that whoever should rescue- 
the Princess should have her for his wife. The four Brothers- 
thereupon thought this was the opportunity they needed, and 
agreed to go together and deliver the Princess and show their 
talents. " I will soon discover where she is !" cried the Star- 
gazer, and, peeping through his telescope, he said, " I can see her 
already ; she is on a rock in the midst of the sea far away fron^ 
here, and watched by the Dragon." Then he went to the King, 
and requested a ship for himself and his Brothers, in which tliey 
sailed over the sea till they came near the rock. The Princess- 
observed their arrival, but the Dragon was fast asleep, with hi» 
head in her lap. " I dare not shoot !" said the Hunter, when he- 
saw them, " for fear I should kill the Princess as well as the- 
Dragon." " Then I will try my remedy !'* said the Thief; and, 
slipping away, he stole the Princess out of the power of the 
Dragon, but so lightly and cunningly that the monster notice<I 
nothing, but snored on. Full of joy, they hurried with her 
down to the ship, and steered away to the open sea ; but the 
Dragon, soon awaking, missed the Princess, and cumo flyings 
through the air full of rage in pursuit of her. Just as he wa» 
hovering above the ship, and was about to alight on it, the 
Huntsman took aim, fired, and shot the beast through the heart. 
The Dragon fell, but in his fall he crushed the whole ship to 
pieces, because of his great size and weight. Luckily they saved 
a couple of planks, and on these the four Brothers SLod the 
Princess floated about. They were now in a great strait, but 
the Tailor with his wonderful needle sewed together the two 
planks with great stitches, and then collected the rcmainii^ 
pieces of the ship. These he sewed together so cleverly tliat in 
a short time the whole vessel was as tight and complete a» 
before, and they sailed home in her without further accident ! 

As soon as the King saw his dear daughter again he was very 
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glad, and said to the four Brothers, " One of you shall have my 
daughter to wife, but wliich, you must settle amongst yourselves." 

Thereui)on a tremendous quarrel took place between them, 
for each pressed his own claims. The Star-gazer declared that 
if he had not seen the Princess all their doings would have been 
of no use, and so she was his. But the Thief exclaimed, " Of what 
use would your seeing have been if I had not stolen her away 
from the Dragon ? the Princess is mine !" " But you would have 
been all torn in pieces by the Dragon had not my ball reached his 
heart !" interrupted the Huntsman ; " and so she must be mine." 
^ That is all very fine !" said the Tailor ; " but if it had not been 
for my sewing the ship together again you would have been all 
drowned ! no, the Princess is mine !" 'When they had all spoken 
thus, the King decided the question by saying : — " You have all 
an equal claim ; but, smce you cannot all have the Princess, 
not one of you shall have her, but I will give each of you instead 
the half of a province as a reward." 

Tliis decision pleased the Brothers, who said, " Yes, it will be 
better so, for then we shall remain united." Thereupon each 
received half the revenue of a province, as the King said ; and 
in the enjoyment of this they lived happily with their Father so 
long as God pleased. 




THE DONKEY CABBAGES. 



Once upon a time there was a young Sportsman who was out In 
search of game. He had an honest and merry heart, and whistled 
as he went along; and by-and-by he met an ugly old Woman, 
who spoke to him and said, " Good day, my good huntsman ; you 
are merry and well fed, but I am suffering from hunger and thirst ; 
give me an alms, I pray you." The Sportsman pitied the poor 
woman, and, putting his hand in his pockety gave her what be 
could afford. As soon as he bad done so, he was walking on ; 
but the Woman stopped him, and said to bim, " Listen to what 
I have to say ; for your good-heartednesa I will make you a 
present; go now straight along this road, and soon you will 
come to a tree whereon sit nine birds, quarrelling over a doak 
which one will have. Aim at them with your gnn, and shoot in 
the midat of them ; then, not only the mantle will drop, but also 
one of the Urda will fidl down dead. Take the cloak with you; 
it b a wishing-chiak, which if you put on your shoulders, you 
bare only to wish yourself where you would be, and at the 
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moment you will be there. Take out also the heart of the dead 
bird, and swallow it whole, and then every morning when you 
arise you will find a gold piece under your pillow." 

The Huntsman thanked the wise Woman, and thought to 
himself, "These indeed are good gifts, if they turn out as is 
promised." He had not gone a hundred yards from the spot 
before he heard a great chirping and rustling among the trees, 
and, looking up, he saw on one of them a bevy of birds, who 
were plucking at a cloth with their bills and claws, tearing it 
among them, for each one wanted it for itself. " Now, this is 
wonderful !" cried the Sportsman ; " it is come to pass just as the 
old woman promised !" and, lifting his gun to his shoulder, he 
shot at the birds, who all flew away but one, which fell dead with 
the cloak over which they had been disputing. Then the Hunts- 
man did as the old Wife had said ; he cut out the heart of the bird 
and swallowed it whole^ but the cloak he took home with him. 

The next morning when he awoke he remembered the pro- 
mise, and, lifting his pillow up, he found under it a bright, shining 
piece of gold. The morrow morning it was the same, and so it 
went on : every day he got up he found another piece. Soon he 
collected a heap of gold, and thought, " What use is all this gold 
to me if I stay at home ? I will go away and look about the 
world." 

So he took leave of his parents, and, hanging around him his 
belt and pouch, he set out on his travels. One day it chanced 
that he passed through a thick forest, and as he came to the end 
of it he saw in the distance before him a magnificent castle. At 
one window of it stood an old Woman, with a wonderfully beautiful 
Maiden by her side, looking out. But this old lady was a Witch, 
and said to her daughter, " Hero comes one out of the forest who 
has a wonderful treasure in his body, which we must have; for, 
my beloved daughter, it is more fit for us than for him : it is a 
bird's heart, and whoever possesses it finds a gold piece every 
morning under his pillow." She further told her daughter how it 
was to be procured, and what she was to do ; and threatened her, if 
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she did not obey, to visit her with some misfortune. As soon as the 
Huntsman approached he perceived the Maiden, and said to him- 
self, " I am weary enough with travelling about, so I will now rest 
and tium into this fine castle, for I have money enough." But 
the real reason was the beautiful face which he saw at the 
windows. 

He entered the house, and was hospitably received and 
courteously entertained ; and soon it came to pass that he was so 
in love with the daughter of the Witch that he could think of 
nothing else, and followed her with his eyes everywhere, willing 
to do all she wished. Then the old Woman said, " Now we must 
get the bird's heart, for he will not miss it when it is gone !" She 
concocted, therefore, a drink ; and when it was ready she put it 
into a cup and gave it to her daughter, who had to hand it to the 
Huntsman, and say, " Now, dearest, drink to me !" He took the 
cup, and as soon as he had swallowed the draught the heart fell 
out of his mouth. The Maiden carried it secretly away, and 
then swallowed it, for the old Woman wanted it herself. Ever 
after the Huntsman no longer found gold pieces under his pillow, 
for they lay now beneath the ]\Iaiden's head, and the old Witch 
fetched them every morning. But he never troubled himself 
about the matter, and was content so long as he passed his time 
with the Maiden. 

Soon the old Witch began to say to her daughter, " We have 
the bird's heart, but not the cloak, which we ought also to have." 
This the Maiden would fain have left him, since he had lost his 
riches ; but the old mother flew into a passion, and said, " This 
cloak is a wonderful thing, and such as is seldom found in the 
world, and I must and will have it!'' With these words sho 
beat her daughter, and vowed, if she did not obey her, to do her 
some injury. The daughter, therefore, at the bidding of her 
mother, placed herself at the window one day, and looked sadly 
at the far distance. "Why stand you so sorrowfully there ?'* 
asked the Huntsman. " Ah, my treasure !" she replied, " over 
there lies the granite mountain^ where grow precious stones, and 
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when I think about them I become quite sad, for I long so for 
them ; but who can get them ? only the birds which fly to and fro ; 
no man ever can." 

" Is that all that you have to complain of? * said the Hunts- 
man ; ** then I will soon remove that grief from your heart." 

Thereupon he put her under his cloak, and wished himself 
over the granite moimtain ; and in a moment tliey were set down 
in the place. There glittered the precious stones on all sides, so 
that it was a pleasure to see them ; and they collected the most 
Costly ones together. But now the Witch had caused by her arts 
a great drowsiness to come over the poor Huntsman, and he said 
to the Maiden, " We will sit down and rest awhile, for I am so 
tired I cannot keep upon my feet." So they sat down, and he 
laid his head in her lap and went to sleep ; and while he slept 
the Maiden took the cloak from his shoulder and threw it over 
her own back, and then, gathering up the precious stones, she 
wished herself home again. 

By-and-by the Huntsman awoke, and found that his mistress 
bad deceived him, and left him alone on the wild mountain. 
" Alas !" he cried, " what faithlessness there is in the world !" 
and he remained lost in care and anxiety, ignorant what to do. 

The mountain belonged to some rough and miglity Giants, 
who dwelt upon it and earned their living thcr(? ; and in a short 
time the Huntsman perceived tlnree of them striding towards 
him. He laid himself down and feigned to be in a deep sleep, 
and presently the three Giants came striding along, and the first 
kicked him with his foot and exclaimed, "What earthworm is 
this lying here V* " Tread him to death !" said the second 
Giant. But the third said, contemptuously, "That is not worth 
whOe ; let him alone, he cannot remain here, and if he climbs 
higher up the hill the clouds will take him and carry him away.'* 
After this conversation they went away ; but the Huntsman had 
noted all they said, and as soon as they were gone he got up and 
climbed to the top of the mountain. After he had sat there a 
little while a cloud came sweeping by, which caught him up and 
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carried him floating about the air. Then it began to sink down 
over a large walled-in vegetable garden, where, among cabbages 
and other herbs, he fell softly to the ground. There the Hunts- 
man looked round, and said, " If I had only something to eat, for 
with the distance I have travelled I am very hungry ; but here 
I cannot see a single apple, berry, or fruit of any kind ; every- 
where nothing but cabbages." At length he thought that out of 
necessity he would eat a salad, which, although it had not a 
delicate flavour, would yet refresh him. Thereupon he looked 
out for a good head of cabbage, and ate thereof; but he had 
scarcely tasted a couple of bites before he felt a wondrous change 
come over him, and found liimself quite transformed. From his 
body grew four legs, a thick head, and two long ears ; and he 
perceived with anguish that he was changed into a donkey! 
Still, however, his appetite was not appeased, and because the 
cabbage tasted well now to his animal appetite he ate with greater 
pleasure. At last he tasted a different kind, and immediately he 
felt another change come over him, and his human form returned. 
The Huntsman now lay down and slept with weariness ; and 
when he awoke in the morning he broke off a head of the bad 
and one of the good cabbages, and thought to himself, "These 
shall help me to my own again and punish the faithless one.'* 
With these words he concealed the cabbages about him, and, 
clambering over the wall, he set out to search for the castle of his 
love. He luckily discovered it when he had journeyed only a 
couple of days, and, quickly browning his face so that his own 
mother would not have recognised him, he went into the castle 
and begged a night's lodging. " I am so tu*ed," he said, " I can go 
no further." The Witch asked him who he was, and what was his 
business ; and he told her he was one of the King's messengers, 
and had been sent to seek the most delicate cabbage which grew 
upon the earth. " I have been successful," said he, -** and have 
the herb with me ; but the heat of the sun is so strong that the 
tender leaves threaten to wither, and I know not if I can carry it 
farther." 
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As soon as the old Woman heard of this precious cabbage she 
became very agreeable, and begged the Huntsman to allow her to 
taste the vegetable. " Why not ?'* he replied ; " I have got two 
cabbages with me, and will give you one ;' and, opening his sack, 
he handed her the bad herb. The Witch, suspecting nothing 
wrong, took the cabbage into the kitchen to cook it, for her mouth 
watered for the unknown delicacy. As soon as it was ready she 
could not wait till it was put on the table, but snatched a part of 
itj and put it into her mouth. Scarcely had she swallowed it 
when she lost her human form, and ran like a donkev into the 
stable-yard. Presently the servant went into the kitchen and 
saw the cabbage ready dressed, which she took up to carry 
in-doors ; but, according to old custom, she tasted it on the way 
to the parlour. Immediately the charm began to work, and she 
became a donkey, and ran away to the other ; while the dish fell on 
the ground, and its contents were spilled. The messenger mean- 
while sat with the Maiden, and when the cabbage .did not come 
she took a fancy to have some also, and wondered where it was. 
The Huntsman thought, " The cabbage has begun to work !" and 
said to the Maiden, " I will go into the kitchen and see what has 
happened." As soon as he went down he saw the two donkeys 
running about the court, and the cabbage lying on the floor. 
" All right !" cried he ; *' two have received their share V and, 
picking up the rest of the cabbage, he laid it on a dish and took 
it to the Maiden. "I have brought you this delicate dish 
myself," said he, " that you may not have to wait longer." 
Thereupon she ate some of it, and soon, like the rest, lost her 
human form, and ran as a donkey round the coiu*t. 

Afterwards, when the Huntsman had washed his face, so that 
the changed ones might recognise him, he went down into the 
court, and said to the three, " Now you shall be rewarded for 
your inconstancy !" He bound them all three together with a 
rope, and drove them away to a mill. There he knocked at the 
window, and the Miller, putting his head out, asked him what his 
wishes were. "I have three unruly animals here," he said. 
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^* whom I cannot keep any longer. Will you take them of me, 
and give them food and work, and treat them as I will tell you; 
because, if so, you shall have what you wish for so doing ?" 

"Why not?" replied the Miller; "but how shall I treat 
them ?" The Huntsman told him that the old donkey, which was 
the Witch, must be given daily three beatings and one meal only ; 
that the youngest, which was the Servant, should receive one 
beating and three meals; but the other, which was the Maiden, 
no blows, but three meals ; for he could not make up his mind 
to cause her pain. Thereupon the Huntsman returned to the 
castle, in which he found all that he wanted. After three days 
came the Miller, and told him he wished to mention that the 
donkey for whom he had ordered only one meal and three 
beatings was dead. " The two others," he said further, " are 
certainly not dead, for they eat their three meals a day, but they 
nre so weak and ill they cannot last very long." At this relation 
the Huntsman pitied the poor beasts, and told the Miller to drive 
them up again. As soon as they came he gave them a piece of 
the good cabbage to eat, and in a few minutes their human form 
returned. Then the beautiful Maiden fell on her knees before 
him, and said, " Oh, my dear Huntsman, pardon me for the wrong 
I did you, for it was not of my own free will, but because my 
mother compelled me, that I acted so ; then and now I love you 
with my whole heart. Your wishing-cloak hangs in yon closet, 
and the heart of the bird I will bring to you again." 

When she had thus spoken the Huntsman pardoned her 
freely, and begged her to keep the heart, for he meant to make 
her his bride. Soon afterwards the marriage was performed, and 
they lived happily together to the end of their lives. 




LITTLE ONE-EYE, LITTLE TWO-EYES, iSD LITTLE 
THBEE-EYES. 



Once upon a time there waa a Woman ivlio had three daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was named One-Eye, beeause she 
had but a single eye, and that placed in the middle of her 
forehead ; the second was called Tiro-Eyes, because sho waa 
like other mortals ; and the third Three-Eyes, because sho had 
three eyes, and one of tliem in the centre of her forehead, like 
her eldest sister. But, because the socond sister had nothing out 
of tlie common in her appearance, she waa looked down upon by 
her sisters, and despised by her mother. " You are no better than 
common folks," they would say to her ; " you do not belong to 
us;" and then they would push her about, give her coarse 
clothing, and nothing else to eat hut their leavings, besides nu- 
merous other insults as occasion oJTered. 

Once it happened that Two-Eyes had to go into the forest 
to tend the goat ; and she went very hungry, because her sisters 
had given her very little to eat that morning. She sat down 
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upon a hillock, and cried so much that her tears flowed almost 
like rivers out of her eyes ! By-and-by she looked up, and saw 
a Woman standing by her, who asked, " Why are you weeping, 
Two-Eyes?" "Because I have two eyes like ordinary people," 
replied the maiden, " and therefore my mother and sisters dislike 
me, push me into comers, throw me their old clothes, and give 
me nothing to eat but what they leave. To-day they have given 
me so little that I am still hungry." " Dry your eyes, then, now," 
said the wise Woman ; " I will tell you something which shall 
prevent you from being hungry again. You must say to your 

goat : — 

' Little kid, milk 
Table, appear ! ' 

and immediately a nicely- filled table will stand before you, with 
delicate food upon it, of which you can eat as much as you please. 
And vrhen you are satisfied, and have done with the table, you 

must say : — 

' Little kid, milk 
Table, depart!* 

and it will disappear dh*ectly." With those words the wise 
Woman went away, and little Two-Eyes thought to herself she 
would try at once if what the Woman said were true, for 
she felt very hungry indeed : — 

« Little kid, milk 
Table, appear I" 

said the maiden, and immediately a table covered with a white cloth 
stood before her, with a knife and fork, and silver spoon ; and the 
most delicate dishes were ranged in order upon it, and everything 
as warm as if they had been just taken away from the fire. Two- 
Eyes said a short grace, and then began to eat ; and when she 
had finished she pronounced the words which the wise Woman 

had told her : — 

" Little kid, milk 
Table, depart!'* 
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and directly the table^ and all that was on it, quickly disappeared. 
*^ This is capital housekeeping/' said the maiden in high glee; and 
at evening she went home with her goat, and found an earthen 
dish which her sisters had left her filled with their pickings. 
She did not touch it ; and the next morning she went off again 
without taking the meagre breakfast which was left out for her. 
The first and second time she did this the sisters thought nothing 
of it ; but when she did the same the third morning their attention 
was roused, and they said, " All is not right with Two-Eyes ; 
for she has left her meals twice, and has touched nothing of 
what was left for her ; she vaxr-i have found some other way of 
living." So they determined that One-Eye should go with the 
maiden when she drove the goat to the meadow, and pay at- 
tention to what passed, and observe whether any one brought 
her to eat or to drink. 

When Two-Eyes, therefore, was about to set off, One-Eye 
told her she was going with her to see whether she took proper 
care of the goat and fed her sufficiently. Two-Eyes, however, 
divined her sister's object, and drove the goat where the grass 
was finest, and then sjud, " Come, One-Eye, let us sit down, and 
I will sing to you." So One-Eye sat down, for she was quite 
tired with her unusual walk, and the heat of the sun. 

" Are you awake or asleep, One-Eye ? 
Are you awake or asleep ? " 

sang Two-Eyes, until her sister really went to sleep. As soon 
as she was quite sound the maiden had her table out, and ate 
and drank all she needed ; and by the time One-Eye awoke again 
the table had disappeared, and the maiden said to her sister, 
** Come, we will go home now ; while you have been sleeping the 
goat might have run about all over the world !'' So they went 
home, and, after Two-Eyes had left her meal untouched, the 
mother inquired of One-Eye what she had seen, and she was 
obliged to confess that she had been asleep. 

The following morning the mother told Three-Eyes that 
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she must go out and watch Two-Eyes, and see who brought her 
food, for it was certain that some one must. So Three-Eyes 
told her sister that she was going to accompany her that morning 
to see if she took care of the goat and fed her well ; but Two- 
Eyes saw through her design, and drove the goat again to the best 
feeding-place. Then she asked her sister to sit down and she 
would sing to her, and Three-Eyes did so, for she was very tired 
with her long walk in the heat of the sun. Then Two-Eyes 
began to sing as before ; — 

"Are you awake, ^hree-Eyes?" 

but, instead of continuing as she should have done, 

" Are you asleep, Three-Eyes?" 

she said by mistake, 

"Are you asleep, Ttvo-EycsV* 

and so went on singing : — 

" Are you awake, Three-Eyes? 
Are you asleep, Two-Eyes?" 

By-and-by Three-Eyes closed two of her eyes, and went to sleep 
with them ; but the third eye, which was not spoken to, kept 
open. Three-Eyes, however, cunningly shut it too, and feigned 
to be asleep, while she was really watching ; and soon Two-Eyes, 
thinking all safe, repeated the words : — 

" Little kid, milk 
Table, appear!" 

and as soon as she was satisfied she said the old words : — 

« Little kid, milk 
Table, depart!" 

Three-Eyes watched all these proceedings ; and presently Two- 
Eyes came and awoke her, saying, " Ah, sister ! you are a good 

2h 
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vraicher ; but come, let us go home now." When they reached 
home Two-Eyes again ate nothing; and her sister told her mother 
she knew now why the haughty hussy would not eat their victuals. 
" When she is out in the meadow," said her sister, " she says, 

' Little kid, milk 
Table, appear !* 

and directly a table comes up laid out with meat and wine, and 
everytliing of the best, much better than we have ; and as soon 
as she has had enough she says, 

' Little kid, milk 
Table, depart !' 

and all goes away directly, as I clearly saw. Certainly she did 
put to sleep two of my eyes ; but the one in the middle of my 
forehead luckily kept awake !" 

" Will you have better things than us ? " cried the envious 
mother ; " then you shall lose the chance ;" and, so saying, she 
took a carving-knife and killed the goat dead. 

As soon as Two-Eyes saw this she went out very sorrowful 
to the old spot and sat down where she had sat before to weep 
bitterly. All at once the wise Woman stood in front of her again, 
and asked why she was crying ? " Must I not cry," replied she, 
" when the goat which used to furnish me every day witii a 
dinner, according to your promise, has been killed by my mother, 
and I am again suffering hunger and thirst T' " Two-Eyes," 
said the wise Woman, " I will give you a piece of advice. Beg 
your sisters to give you the entrails of the goat, and bury them 
in the earth before the house-door, and your fortune will bo 
made." So saying she disappeared ; and Two-Eyes went home, 
and said to her sisters, " Dear sisters, do give me some part of 
the slain kid ; I desire nothing else ; let me have the entrails.'* 
The sisters laughed, and readily gave them to her ; and she 
buried them secretly before the threshold of the door, as the 
wise Woman had bidden her. 
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The following morning they found in front of the house a 
wonderfully beautiful tree, with leaves of silver and fruits of 
gold hanging from the boughs, than which nothing more 
splendid could be seen in the world. The two elder sisters were 
quite ignorant how the tree came where it stood ; but Two-Eyes 
perceived that it was produced by the goat's entrails, for it 
stood on the exact spot where she had buried them. As soon 
as the mother saw it she told One-Eye to break oflf some of the 
fruit. One-Eye went up to the tree, and pulled a bough towards 
her, to pluck off the fruit ; but the bough flew back again directly 
out of her hands ; and so it did every time she took hold of it, 
till she was forced to give up, for she could not obtain a single 
golden apple in spite of all her endeavours. Thwi the mother 
said to Three-Eyes, " Do you climb up, for you can see bett^ 
with your three eyes than your sister with her one." Three- 
Eyes, however, was not more fortunate than her sister, for the 
golden apples flew back as soon as she touched them. At last the 
mother got so impatient that she climbed the tree herself ; but 
she met with no more success than either of her daughters, and 
grasped the air only when she thought she had the fruit. Two- 
Eyes now thought she would try, and said to her sisters, " Let me 
get up ; perhaps I may be successful." " Oh ! you ar« very 
likely, indeed," said they, " with your two eyes : you willjee weD, 
no doubt ! " So Two-Eyes climbed the tree, and directly she 
touched the boughs the golden apples fell into her hands, so that 
she plucked them as fast as she could, and filled her apron before 
she went down. Her mother took them of her, but returned 
her no thanks ; and the two sisters, instead of treating Two-Eyes 
better than they had done, were only the more envious of her, 
because she alone could gather the fruits — ^in fact, they treated 
her worse. 

One morning, not long after the springing up of the apple-- 
tree, the three sisters were all standing together beneath it, when 
in the dbtance a young Knight was seen riding towards them. 
** Make haste, Two-Eyes !" exclaimed the two elder sistecs, 

2h2 
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^^ make haate and creep out of our way, that we may not be 
ashamed of you ;*' and so saying, they put over her in great haste 
an empty cask which stood near, and which covered the golden 
apples as weU which she had just been plucking off. Soon the 
Knight came up to the tree, and the sisters saw he was a very 
handsome man, for he stopped to admire the fine silver leaves 
and golden fruit, and presently asked to whom the tree belonged, 
for he should like to have a branch off it. One-Eye and 
Three-Eyes replied that the tree belonged to them ; and they 
tried to pluck a branch off for the Knight. They had their 
trouble for nothing, however ; for the boughs and fruits flew back 
as soon as they touched them. " This is very wonderful," cried 
the Knight, " that this tree should belong to you, and yet you 
cannot pluck the fruit ! " The sisters, however, maintained that 
it was theirs ; but while they spoke Two-Eyes rolled a golden 
apple from underneath the cask, so that it travelled to the feet 
of the Knight, for she was angry because her elder sisters had 
not spoken the truth. When he saw the apple he was astonished, 
and asked where it came from ; and One-Eye and Three-Eyes 
said they had another sister, but they dared not let her be seen, 
because she had only two eyes, like common folk ! The Knight, 
however, would seo her, and called, " Two-Eyes, come here ! " 
and soon she made her appearance from under the cask. The 
Knight was bewildered at her great beauty, and said, " You, 
Two-Eyes, can surely break off a bough of this tree for me?*^ 
" Yes," she replied, " that I will, for it is my property ; " and, 
climbing up, she easily broke off a branch with silver leaves and 
golden fruit, which she handed to the Knight. " What can I 
give you in return, Two-Eyes ?" asked the Knight. " Alas ! if 
you will take me with you I shall be happy, for now I suffer 
hunger and thirst, and am in trouble and grief from early 
morning to late evening : take me, and save me !" Thereupon 
the Knight raised Two-Eyes upon his saddle, and took her homo 
to his father's castle. There he gave her beautiful clothes, and 
all she wished for to eat or to drink ; and afterwards, because his 
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love for her had become so great, he married her, and a very- 
happy wedding they had. 

Her two sisters meanwhile were very jealous when Two-Eyes 
was carried off by the Knight ; but they consoled themselves by 
saying, " The wonderful tree remains still for us ; and, even if 
we cannot get at the fruit, everybody that passes will stop to 
look at it, and then come and praise it to us. Who knows where 
our wheat may bloom !" The morning after this speech, however, . 
the tree disappeared, and with it all their hopes; but, when Two- 
Eyes that same day looked out of her chamber window, behold, 
the tree stood before it, and there remained ! 

For a long time after this occurrence Two-Eyes lived in the 
enjoyment of the greatest happiness ; and one morning two poor 
women came to the palace and begged an alms. Two-Eyes, 
after looking narrowly at their faces, recognised her two sisters 
One-Eye and Three-Eyes, who had come to such great poverty 
that they were forced to wander about^ begging their bread from 
day to day. Two-Eyes, however, bade them welcome, invited 
them in, and took care of them, till they both repented of the 
evil which they had done to their sister in the days of their 
childhood. 




TilE PAin CATUERINE AND PIF-PAP POLTRIE. 



" OooD-DAT, Father Holleitthe. How do you do ?" " Very weU, 
I thank you, Pif-paf Poltrie." "May I marry your daughter ?" 
" Oh yea ! if the mother Malcho (iElk-Cow), the brother 
Ilohenstolz (High and Mig-hty), the sister Kflaetraut (Chgesc- 
maker), and the fair Catherine are willing, it may be 30." 

" Where ia, then, the mother Malcho ?" 

"In the stable, milking the cow." 

" Good-day, mother Malcho. How do you do!" " Very well, 
I thank you, Pif-paf Poltrie." " May I marry your daughter ?"' 
" Oh yes ! if the father HoUentho, the brother Hohcnstolz, the 
sister Kfisetraut, and the fair Catherine are willing, it may be so." 

" Where is, then, the brother Hohenstolz f 

" In the yard, chopping up the wood." 

" Good-day, brother Hohenstoh. How are you 1" " Very 
well, I thank you, Pif-paf Poltrie." " May I marry your sister V 
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** Oh yes ! if the father Hollenthe, the mother Malcho, the sister 
K^etraut, and the fair Catherine are willing, it may be so." 

" Wliere is, then, the sister Kdsetraut ?" 

" In the garden, cutting the cabbages." 

" Good-day, sister Kisetraut. How do you do ?" " Yery 
well, I thank you, Pif-paf Poltrie." " May I marry your sister?" 
** Oh yes ! if the father Hollenthe, the mother Malcho, the brother 
Hohenstolz, and the fair Catherine are willing, it may be so." 

" Where is, then, the fair Catherine ?" 

" In her chamber, counting out her pennies." 

" Good-day, fair Catherine. How do you do ?" " Very well, 
1 thank you, Pif-paf Poltrie?" "Will you be my bride?" 
*^ Oh yes ! if the father Hollenthe, the mother Malcho, the 
brother Hohenstolz, and the sister Kdsetraut are willing, so am I." 

" How much money have you, fair Catherine ?** 

" Fourteen pennies in bare money, two and a half farthings 
owing to me, half-a-pound of dried apples, a handful of prunes, 
and a handful of roots ; and don't you call that a capital dowry ?" 

" Pif-paf Poltrie, what trade are you ? are you a tailor ?' 
" Better still !" "A shoemaker ?" " Better still !" "A plough- 
man r " Better still !" " A joiner ?" " Better stiU I" " A 
smith?" " Better still !" "AmUler?" « Better still ?" <' Perhaps 
a broom-binder ?" " Yes, so am I ; now, is not that a pretty 
trade?" 
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THE FOX AND THE HORSE. 



There was once a Farmer who had a Horse wliich served him 
faithfully till he was too old to work any longer, and then his 
master would not give him anything to eat, but said, "P cannot 
really find any use for you now, but still I mean you well, and 
so, if you will show yourself strong enough to bring home a Lion^ 
I will requite you ; but now you must make yourself scarce in tliis 
stable !** So saying, the Farmer drove the poor horse out ; and he 
went with drooping head towards the forest to shelter himself there 
from the weather. In among the trees he met a Fox, who asked 
why he looked so careworn and walked so downcast. 

*' Alas !" said the Horse, " avarice and fidelity dwell not in 
the same house together : my master has forgotten all the services 
which I have rendered him for so many years, and, because I am 
unable now to work any longer, he will not give me any fodder, 
but has driven me out of the stable." 

" Without any hope ?" inquu-ed the Fox. 
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" The hope is poor," replied the Horse ; " he said that if I 
were strong enough to bring him back a Lion he would receive 
me; but he knows well enough I cannot do that." 

" Then I will help you," replied the Fox ; " now lay down 
and stretch yourself out, and do not stir, so that you may appear 
dead." 

The Horse, accordingly, did as he was bid, and the Fox went 
to the Lion, whose den was not very far off, and said to him, 
" Near here lies a dead Horse ; come with me and you may make a 
capital meal.*' The Lion accompanied the Fox, and when they 
came to the Horse the Fox said, " Hist ! listen to what I am 
about to say ; you can have this at your convenience : I will bind 
it to you by the tail and you shall then drag it away to your den, 
and devour it at your leisure." This advice pleased the Lion, 
and, in order that the Fox might knot the Horse's tail fast to him, 
he stood with his back towards it quite still. The Fox, however, 
cunningly tied the Lion's legs together ^with the hairs of the 
Horse's tail, and pulled and knotted all so carefully that no 
strength could have divided it. As soon as his work was finished 
the Fox tapped the Horse on the shoulder, and cried, " Drag, my 
friend, drag !" The Horse jumped up at once and drew the 
Lion awny with him. The beast soon began to roar, so that all 
the birds in the forest flew away for terror, but the Horse let him 
roar while he quietly dragged him to his master's door. Now, 
when the Farmer saw thb proof of the fidelity of his Horse, he 
thought better of his former resolution, and said to the faithful 
animal, " You shall remain with me now, and live at your ease." 
And so the good Horse had good meals and good treatment till 
he died. 





THE BIX SEBVANTS. 



A LONG time ago lived an old Queen, who waa a]so an encliuit- 

ress ; and her daughter waa the most beautiful creature under 
the ana. But the old woman waa ever thinking how to entice 
men, in order to kill them, and every suitor, therefore, who eame 
was compelled, before he could marry the daughter, to answer a 
riddle which the Queen proposed, and which was always so 
puzzling that it could not be solved ; and the unfortunate lover 
waa thereupon forced to kneel down and have his head struck off. 
Many and many a poor youth had been thus destroyed, for the 
maiden was very pretty ; and atill another King's son was found 
who made up his mind to brave the danger. He had beard of 
the great beauty of the Princeaa, and he prayed his father to let 
liim go and win her. " Never !" replied tho King, '■' if you go 
away, you go to die !" At thia answer the son felt very ill, and 
so continued for seven years nigh unto death's door, for no 
phj-aician could do him any good. At last, when tho old King 
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saw all hope was gone, he said to his son, " Go now and try your 
fortune, for I know not how else to restore you !*' As soon as 
the Prince heard the word he jumped up from his bed, and felt 
new strength and vigour return to him while he made ready for 
his journey. 

Soon he set off, and as he rode along across a common he 
saw at a distance something lying on the ground like a bundle of 
hay ; but, as he approached nearer, he discovered that it was a 
Man who had stretched himself on the earth, and was as big as a 
little hill ! The fellow waited till the Prince came up, and then 
said to him, rising as he spoke, " If you need any one take me 
into your service !" 

"What shall I do with such an uncouth fellow as you?" 
asked the Prince. 

" That matters not/*' replied the Man, " were I a thousand 
times as clumsy, if I can render you a service." 

** Very well, perhaps I shall need you," said the Prince ; 
" come with me." So Fatty accompanied his new master, and 
presently they met with another Man, who was also lying on the 
ground, with his ear close to the grass. " What are you doing 
there ?" asked the Prince. 

" I am listening," he replied. 

" And to what are you listening so attentively V pursued the 
Prince. 

" I am listening to what is going on in the world around," 
said the Man, " for nothing escapes my hearing ; I can even hear 
the grass growing." 

^' Tell me, then," said the Prince, " tell me what is passing at 
the court of the old Queen who has such a beautiful daughter." 

" I hear," replied the Man, " the whistling of the sword which 
is about to cut off the head of an unsuccessful wooer." 

" Follow me, I can find a use for you," said the Prince to the 
Listener ; and so the three now journeyed together. Presently 
they came to a spot where were lying two feet atid part of two 
legs, but they could not see the continuation of them till they had 
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walked a good stretch further, and then they came to the body, 
and at length to the head. '' Halloa !" cried the Prince, " what 
a length you are !" 

" Oh !' replied Long-Legs, " not so much of that ! why, if I 
stretch my limbs out as far as I can, I am a thousand times a» 
long, and taller than the highest mountain on the earth ; but, if 
you will take me, I am ready to serve you." 

The Prince accepted his offer, and, as they went along, they 
came to a man who had his eyes bandaged up. ^^ Have you 
bloodnshot eyes," inquired the Prince, " that you bind your eyes 
up in that way ?*' 

" No !" replied the Man ; " but I dare not take away the 
bandage, for whatever I look at split* in two, so powerful is my 
sight ; nevertheless, if I am of use, I will accompany you." 

Thereupon the Prince accepted also the services of this Man ; 
and, as they went on, they found another fellow, who, although 
he was lying on the ground in the scorching heat of the sun, 
trembled and shivered so that not a limb in his body stood stilK 
*^ What makes you freeze, when the sun shines like this V* asked 
the Prince. 

" Alas ! my nature is quite different from anything else !" 
replied the Man ; " the hotter it is the colder I feel, and the 
frost penetrates all my bones ; while the colder it is the hotter I 
feel ; so that I cannot touch ice for the heat of my body, nor yet 
go near the fire for fear I should freeze it !" 

" You are a wonderful fellow !" said the Prince ; " come with 
me, and perhaps I may need you." So the Man followed with 
the rest ; and they came next to a Man who was stretching his 
neck to such a length that he could see over all the neighbouring 
hills. " What are you looking at so eagerly ?" asked the Prince. 

" I have such clear eyes," replied the Man, " that I can see 
over all the forests, fields, valleys, and hills ; in fact, quite round 
the world !" 

" Come with me, then," said the Prince, " for I have need of 
a companion like you." 
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The Prince now pursued his way with his six servants to the 
city where the old Queen dwelt. Wlien he arrived he would not 
tell his name, but told the Witch if she would give him her 
daughter he would do all she desired. The old Enchantress was 
delighted to have such a handsome yoimg man fall into her 
clutches, and told him she would set him three tasks, and, if he 
performed them all, the Princess should become his wife. 

" What is the first, then ?" asked the Prince. 

" You must fetch for me a ring which I have let fall into the 
Red Sea," said the Queen. Then the Prince returned home to 
his servants, and said to them, " The first task is no easy one ; 
it is to fetch a ring out of the Red Sea; but let us consult 
together." 

" I will see where it lies," said he with the clear eyes ; and, 
looking down into the water, he continued, " there it hangs on 
a pointed stone !" 

" If I could but see it I would fetch it up," said Long- Arms. 
** Is that all ?" said Fatty, and, lying down on the bank, be held 
his mouth open to the water and the stream ran in as if into a 
pit, till at length the whole sea was as dry as a meadow. Long- 
Arms, thereupon, bent down a little, and fetched out the ring, 
to the great joy of the Prince, who carried it to the old Witch. 
She was mightily astonished, but confessed it was the right ring. 
" The first task you have performed, happily," she said ; " but now 
comes the second. Do you see those three hundred oxen grazing 
on the meadows before my palace ; all those you must consume, 
flesh, bones, and skins, and horns ; then in my cellar are three 
hundred casks of wine, which must all be drunk out by you ; and 
if you leave a single hair of any of the oxen, or one drop of the 
wine, you will lose your life." 

" May I invite any guests to the banquet," asked the Prince, 
<* for no dinner is worth having without ?" The old Woman 
smiled grimly, but told him he might have one guest for com- 
pany, but no more. 

Thereupon the Prince returned again to his servants, and told 
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them what the task was ; and then he invited f'atty to be his 
guest. He came, and quickly consumed the three hundred 
oxen, flesh and bones, skin and horns, while he made as if it 
were only a good breakfast. Next he drank all the wine out of 
ev^y cask, without so much as using a glass, but draining them 
all to the very dregs. As soon as the meal was over the Prince 
went and told the Queen he had performed the second task. She 
was much astonished, and said no one had ever before got -so far 
as that ; but she determined that the Prince should not escape 
her, for she felt confldent he would lose his head about the 
third task. " This evening/' said she, " I will bring my daughter 
into your room, and you shall hold her round with one 
arm ; but mind you do not fall asleep while you sit there, for at 
twelve o'clock I shall come, and if my daughter is not with you 
then you are lost" " This task is easy," thought the Prinoe to 
himself; " I shall certainly keep my eyes open." Still he called 
liis servants together, and told them what the old woman had 
said. " Who knows," said he, " what craftiness may be behind ? 
foresight is necessary ; do you keep watch, that nobody passes out 
of the chamber during the night." 

As soon as night came the old Queen brought the Princess 
to the Prince, and then Long- Arms coiled himself in a circle round 
the pair, and Fatty placed himself in the doorway, so that not a 
living soul could enter the room. So there the two sat^ and the 
maiden spoke not a word, but the moon shone through the window 
upon her face, so that the Prince could see her great beauty. He 
did nothing but look at her, was full of happiness and love, and 
felt no weariness at all. This lasted till eleven o'clock, and then 
the old Witch threw a charm over all, so that they fell fast asleep, 
and at the same moment the maiden was carried off. 

Till a quarter to twelve the three slept soundly, but then the 
charm lost its strength, and they all awoke again. " Oh, what a 
terrible misfortune !" cried the Prince as soon as he awoke, " I 
am lost !" The faithful servants also began to complain ; but the 
Listener said, " Be quiet and I will hear where she is !" He 
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listened a moment, and then said, *•' The Princess is sitting three 
hundred miles from hence, inside a cave, bewailing her fate. You 
alone can help us. Long- Arms ; if you set to the task you will be 
there in a couple of strides." " Certainly !" said Long-Arms ; 
but Sharp-Eyes must also go with us to pierce the rock." Then 
he hoisted Sharp-Eyes upon his back, and in a moment, while 
one could scarcely turn his hand round, they were before the 
enchanted rock. Immediately Sharp-Eyes removed his bandage, 
and, looking round, the rocky cave was shattered into a thousand 
pieces. Then Long- Arms took the Princess out of the ruins and 
carried her home first, and, immediately returning for his com- 
panion, they were all seated, rejoicing at their fortunate escape, 
before the clock struck twelve. 

As soon as it did strike, the old Enchantress slipped into the 
room, smiling horribly, for she thought her daughter was safe 
enough in the rocky cave, and the Prince was hers. But when she 
perceived her daughter in the arms of the Prince she was terri- 
fied, and exclaimed, " Here is one who can do more than I can V 
She dared not, however, deny her promise, and the maiden was 
therefore betrothed to the Prince. But the old Woman whis- 
pered in her daughter's ear, " Shame upcm you that you listened 
to common folks, and dared not to choose a husband after your 
own wishes!" 

With these words the proud heart of the Princess was inflamed, 
and she thought of revenge ; and accordingly, the following day, she 
caused three hundred bundles of faggots to be heaped together, and 
then said to the Prince, " The three tasks were soon performed ; 
but still I will not marry you until some one shall be found who 
will sit upon the fire of these faggots aad endure it.'* She thought 
none of his servants would be burnt for Hieir master ; and so 
that, because out of love for her he would himself sit upon the 
pile, she would be freed from him. But the servants said that 
Frosty had done nothing as yet, though they all had, and so they 
placed him on the top of the pile of wood. The fire w as immediately 
kindled and burnt for three days, until all the wood was con- 
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sumed ; but, when the flames ceased, there stood Frosty in the 
midst of the ashes, shivering like an aspen-leaf, and declaring 
that he never before experienced such a frost, and must have 
perished if it had longer continued ! 

After this no further excuse could be made, and the beau- 
tiful Princess was obliged to take the unknown stranger as her 
husband. But just as they were going to church the old Queen 
declared again that she could not bear the shame, and she sent 
her guards after the wedding party with orders, at all risks, to 
bring back her daughter. The Listener, however, had kept his 
ears open, and he discovered the secret designs of the old Witch. 
"Wliat shall we do?" asked he of Fatty; but the latter was 
equal to the occasion, and, spitting behind him once or twice a 
drop or two of the sea-water which he had formerly drunk, there 
was formed a great lake, in which the Queen's guards were 
caught and drowned. The Queen as soon as she saw this 
catastrophe despatched her mounted guards ; but the Listener 
heard the rattlings of their trappings, and unbound the eyes of 
their fellow-servant, whose look, as soon as he directed it upon 
the approaching enemy, shivered them like glass. The bridal 
party now passed on undisturbed ; and, as soon as the blessing 
had been pronounced over the new-married pair, the six servants 
took their leave, saying to their former master, " Your wishes 
are fulfilled, and you no longer require us ; we will therefore 
journey on and seek our fortunes elsewhere." 

Now, about half a mile from the Queen's palace was a village 
before which a swineherd was tending his drove of pigs; and, as 
the Prince and Princess passed by it, the former said to his wife, 
" Do you know who I really am ? I am no King's son, but a 
swineherd, and this man here with this drove is my father ; we 
two must therefore get out and assist him !" So saying, he dis- 
mounted with her from the carriage, and they went together into 
the inn ; and he ordered the host to carry away secretly during 
the night the royal clothes belonging to his wife. Accordingly, 
when morning came, the poor Princess had nothing to wear ; but 
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the hostess gave her an old gown and a pair of old slippers, 
and of these things made a great favour, telling her that she 
certainly would not have lent them to her had not her husband 
begged for them ! 

The Princess now began really to believe that her husband 
was a swineherd, and with him she tended th^ drove, and thought 
it was a punishment for h& |«jtj^ ;^ junbition. This continued 
for eight days, and then ptkB aa(dd;bear it no longer, for her feet 
were woimded all over. Just jB^t that time two persons came to 
her, and asked if she knew who her husband was. "Yes, he is 
a swineherd/' she replied, '* and is just now gone to drive a little 
trade with a few ribands and laces." 

" Come with us now, and we will take you to him," said the 
two strangers to the Princess ; and they took her into the palace, 
where her husband stood arrayed in his royal robes in the great 
hall. She did not, however, recognise him until he fell on her 
neck, and said to her, " I have suffered so much for you that it 
was only right that you should also suffer for me !" and with these 
words he kissed her lovingly. Soon afterwards their wedding 
w|is celebrated with due form, and with so. much grandeur that I 
who tell this story would like to have been there to see ! 




THE OLD WOMAN IN THE WOOD. 



OnCE upon a time a poor Servant Girl was travelling with her 
boxes through a wood, and just as she got to the middle of it 
ahe found herself in the power of a murdering band of robbers. 
All at once they sprang out of the brushwood, and came towards 
her ; but she jumped out of her cart in terror, and hid herself 
behind a tree. As soon as the robbers had disappeared witli their 
booty she came from her hiding-place, and saw her great mis- 
fortune. She began to cry bitterly, and said to herself, " AVhat 
shall I do now, a poor girl like me ; I cannot find my way ont 
of the wood ; nobody lives here, and I must perish with liunger," 
She looked about for a road, but could not find one ; and when 
evening came she sat down under a tree, and commending her- 
self to God, determined to remain where she was, whatever 
might happen. She had not sat there a long while before a little 
White Pigeon came flying towards her, carrying in his beak a 
small golden key. The bird put the key into the Qirl's hand, 
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and said, " Do you see yon great tree ? within it is a cupboard, 
which is opened with this key, and there you will find food 
enough, so that you need not suffer hunger any longer/* The 
Girl went to the tree, and, imlocking it, found pure milk in a jug^ . 
and white bread fit to break into it ; and of these she made a . 
good meal. When she had finished, she said to herself, <' At. 
home now the cocks and hens are gone to roost, and I am so 
tired I should like to go to bed myself." In a moment the Pigeon 
flew up, bringing another gold key in his bill, and said, " Do you - 
see yon tree ? open it and you will find a bed within !" She- 
opened it, and there stood the little white bed ; and, after saying, 
her prayers and asking God's protection during the night, she 
went to sleep. In the morning the Pigeon came for the third 
time, bringing another key, with which he told the Girl to open 
a certain tree, and there she would find plenty of clothes. When- 
she did so, she found dresses of all kinds ornamented with gold- 
and precious stones, as beautiful as any princess could desire.. 
And here in this spot the Maiden dwelt for a time; while the 
Pigeon every day brought her what she needed ; and it was a 
very quiet and peaceful life. 

One day, however, the Pigeon came and asked the Maiden 
whether she would do an act of love for him. " With all my 
heart I" was her reply. " I wish you then," said the Pigeon, " to 
come with me to a little cottage, and to go into it, and there on 
the hearth you will see an old Woman, who will say * Good 
day !' But for my sake give her no answer, let her do what she 
will ; but go past her right hand, and you will see a door whicb 
you must open, and pass into a room, where upon a table will lie 
a number of rings of all descriptions, and among them several 
with glittering stones ; but leave them alone, and look out a plain 
one which will be there, and bring it to me as quickly as possible." 

The Maiden thereupon went to the cottage, and stepped in ; 
and there sat an old Woman who made a great face when she saw 
her, but said, " Good day, my child !" The Maiden made no 
answer, but went towards the door. " Whither are you going V* 
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cried the old Woman, *' that is my house,, and nobody shall enter 
It unless I do wish !" and she tfied to detain the Maiden by 
catching hold of her dress. But she silently loosened herself, 
and went into the room, and saw the heap of rings upon the 
table, which glittered and shone before her eyes. She threw 
them aside and searched for the plain ring, but could not find it ; 
and while she searched she -saw the old Woman slip in and take 
up a bird-cage, with which she made off. So the Maid pursued 
her, and took the bird-cage away from her. As she looked at 
it' she saw the ring in the bill of the bird which was in it. <She 
took the ring and ran home, joyfully expecting the White Ptgean 
would come and fetch the ring, but he did not. So she leaned 
herself back against her tree and waited for the bird ; but pre* 
sently the tree became as it were weak and yielding, and its 
tranches began to droop. All at once the boughs bent round, 
and became two arms ; and as the Maiden turned round, the tree 
became a handsome man, who embraced and kissed her, saying, 
•'You have saved me out of the power of the old Woman, who is 
an evil witch. She changed me into a tree a long while ago, and 
every day I became a White Pigeon for a couple of hours ; but 
ao long as she had possession of the ring I could not regain my 
Buman form." Thereupon his servants and horses recovered also 
from the enchantment, for they likewise had been changed into 
trees; and once more they accompanied their master to his 
kingdom (for he was a King's son), and there he married the 
Maiden, and they lived happily ever afterwards. 




THE WHITE AND THE BLACK BEIDE. 



Oss fine dkf a Woman, acoompsnied by her Dat^hter and Step- 
dmghter, wera walking ovse As fields in search of food.. 
Presently they met a poor Man, who aaked them, " Which is the 
way to the ^Uage f "U you Wnnt to know," replied the 
MoUier; " find it yourself!" and hex Daughter oontinuad, " H you 
have & mind' to go right, you had better take a gnide with you !" 
ButtlieStep^daue^teraaid, "Pooiman! I will ^ow yon ; oome 
with me '' 

Tberanpon the B^gai^ who wsran Angel in disguise turned, 
his- back upon die Motiier and I^n^ter, and wished they might 
heooma as black as night sod aa n|p|y aa owla.j But to tiie other 
poor GKrl the Angel was kmd, and. went with her till they; 
^proadied the viQa^ when he gave her a blessing, and aaid^ 
" Gkoon now tiiree tilings sod tbey dull- be giv^ you." "I 
woiddwi^, tben, to be as beaodM md spotiesa as tlie sun ;" and... 
mAe apcHiB, her skin became as white uid &ir as a sunbeam., 
"-I woidd like next to haveia purse of mwey which ^ould nevw 
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be empty !" and this also the Angel gave her, saying, ** Forget 
not what is best." " For the third thing," said the Maiden, " I 
desire to inherit a place in the kingdom of heaven after my death.'' 
This also was promised, and then the good Angel disappeared. 

By-and-by the Stepmother and Daughter returned home; 
but as soon as they perceived their own black skins and ugly 
faces, and saw the pureness and brightness of the other GirFs 
face, evil thoughts entered their hearts, and they thought how 
they could injure her. Now the Girl had a brother, Beginald, 
whom she loved very dearly, and to him she told all that had 
happened. "Dear sister," sidd he to her, "I will paint your 
portrait, that I may always have you before me ; for my love for 
you is so great I wish never to part with you." " Then let no 
one ever see it, I beg you," said the Sister. So he painted the 
portrait, and hung it up in his room at the royal palace, for he 
was Coachman to the King ; and every day he used to stand 
before it and bless God for his goodness to his Sister. Just at 
that time, however, the King, his master, had lost his wife, who 
was such a beautiful woman that nobody had ever yet seen her 
equal ; and the King was consequently in very deep grief. Now, 
the Coachman's fellow-servants had remarked how he was ac- 
customed every day to stand before a certain picture, and they 
grew jealous of him, and mentioned it to the King. The King 
•ordered the portrait to be brought to him ; and when he saw the 
<Mkei&ess to his dear wife, only the Girl was still more beautiM, his 
sorrows broke out afresh. He summoned the Coachman, and 
:ft8ked whom the picture represented; and when his servant told 
kim it was his Sister, he determined to make her his bride ; and, 
giving the Coachman a carriage and horses and beautiful clothes, 
he sent him away to fetch his Sister. As soon as Beginald 
arrived with his message his Sister rejoiced ; but the black one was 
jealous at the other's good fortune, vexed herself above measure, and 
said to her Mother, " Of what use now are all our arts, since they 
have never brought me such luck as this ?" " Be quiet !" said 
tine old Woman ; " I will turn it to you ;" and then, through her 
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witchcrafit, she caused a half-blindness to come over the Coach- 
man's eyes, and took away the hearing of her white Daughter-in- 
law. After this they got into the carriage together ; first the 
Bride, in her beautiful princely robes, and then the Stepmother 
with her Daughter, while Reginald sat on the box to drive. 
When they had gone a short distance the Coachman said, 

" Now cover yourself, my sister dear, 
That the wind may not come too near, too neart 
That the rain may not against you beat, 
And make you unfit the King to greet T 

" What does my dear brother say ¥' asked the B^de. " Oh," 

said the old Mother, " he says you are to take off your fine golden 

dress and give it to your sister." She drew it off as she was 

bid and gave it to her Sister, receiving in exchange an old grey 

cloak. Then they drove on, and presently the Coachman sang 

again, 

" Now cover yourself, my sister dear. 
That the wind may not come too near, too near I 
That the rain may not against you beat. 
And make you unfit the King to meet ! ** 

"What does my dear brother say?" asked the Bride again. 

" He says," said the old Woman, " that you must take off yoxur 

golden hood, and give it to your Sister ! " The Bride there. 

fore handed it to her without a word, and placed it on her black 

hair, and presently the Coachman sang the same words a third 

time, 

" Now cover yourself, my sister dear, 
That the wind may not come too near, too near ! 
That the rain may not against you beat, 
And make you unfit the King to greet !** 

The Bride asked once more, " What does my brother say this 
time ?" " Alas ! " cried the old Stepmother, " he told you to 
look out of the carriage and see the palace in the distance." 
Just as she spoke they were passing over a bridge under which 
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rail a deep river ; and so when tlie Bride stood up to look out 
her Mother and Sister pushed her out of the carriage^ and she 
fen into the water. At the same moment that she sank a snow- 
white Swan made its appearande on the surface of the stream, 
and swam down it. But of all these proceedings the Brother had 
observed and known nothing till he had driven up to the palace. 
There he took the black Sister to the King, and presented her 
as the original of his portrait, for he really thought she was so 
because his eyes could see nothing but the glitter of the golden 
dress. But the King was terribly enraged when he saw the 
ugliness of his proposed bride, and he ordered the Coachman to 
be flung intcT a pit full of vipers and snakes. The old Witch, 
however, ccmtrived to deceive the Kitig, and blinded his eyes so 
much through her arts» that he received her and her blaek 
Daughter, and at length was really married to the latter. 

One evening afterwards, when the black Bride was sitting on 
the King's lap, a white Swan came to the gutter in the kitchiad, 
and, swimming in, said to the Cookmaid, 

" Maite a good fire, I pr^, I prtqf !' 
That I my fbathers may dry ! " 

So the maid made up a roaring fire on the hearth, and the 
Swan placed herself before it, and smoothed her feathers doWn 
with her bill. While she did so^ she asked, 

** What does my brother Reginald? " 

The Cookmaid answered, 

" He lies burled in the ground, 
With vipers alt around! ** 

Then the Swan asked, 

*< What does th« bMk WUeh in this house?" 

And the Cookmaid azuirwer^, 

*^ She sits by l^e fire as Still as a motise ! '* 
" fieayeH flav^ mercy ttjHm her I ** 
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cried the Swan, and thereupon^iMlPiMr ef^the gutter-hole. But 
the following night she came agak^Ml^adM i^e same questions^ 
and also the third night, and aft<elP^1iMll4brEitchenmaid could 
keep the matter to herself no loil|pij;» M§ ISieiefore went and 
told the King everything. The ffi^ fcll» »K H t wished to see 
the truth of the tale for himself, arid- iii^lllfllWliMied the fourth 
evening, and when the Bwan^tre^obed £tfip^i£0l(toAtough the gutter- 
hole he raised his sword and cut off the Mtfsf fiMii* Immediately 
the Swan was changed into a beautiful Idll^en, sitt^^dle appeared 
exactly like the portrait which her Brotfier had paint^cl of her. 
The King th«r«F^^ was greatly rejoi<^, and ord«r^ pflncely 
clothes to be brought to the Maiden, in wliich she arrayed herself. 
Then she told the King how she had been betrayed by stratagem 
and cunning, and had been thrown into the river, where she had 
received the form of a Swan. When she had told all this, she 
begged, as the first favour, that her Brother should' be released 
from the vipers' pit ; and, as soon as the King had done that, he 
went into the chamber of the old "Witch, and asked her what such 
a p^son would deserve who should do such things, and told her 
the tale which the Princess had just related. Now, the old Witch 
was so blind that she did not perceive what was behind, and 
relied that such an one would deserve t6 be placed in a cask 
stuck all over with imLs, and then drawn by a horse, which should 
be harnessed to it, all throug& the streets, fiut Jh saying this 
she had pronounced her own &te^ for the King (»rdered Her to be 
so treated, together with her Daughter. Afterwards the King 
married the beautiful white Bride,* and rewarded the faithful 
Brother, whom he placed in a situation oi power and influence. 




THE MAJS OF IBON. 



Okcb upon a time there was a King vbo possessed a great wood 
which lay behind his castle, and wherein it was his pleasure to 
hunt. One day it happened that one of his huntsmen who had 
fpme into thia wood in the morning did not return as usual. 
The next day, therefore, the King despatched two others to seek 
liim; but they likewise never reappeared ; and so the King then 
ordered all his huntsmen to make themselves ready to scour tiie 
whole forest in search of their missing companions. But, after 
they had set out, not one of them ever returned again, nor even 
a single dog out of the whole pack that accompanied them. 
After this occurrence an edict was Issued that nobody should 
venture into the forest ; and from that day a profound stillness 
&nd deep solitude crept over the whole forest, and one saw 
notliing but owls or eagles which now and then flew out. 
This lasted a long time, till once came a strange Huntsman 
to the King, and, begging an audience, said he was ready 
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to go into the dangerous forest. The King would not at first 
give his consent, saying, " I am afraid it will fare no better 
with you than with the others, and that you will never return;" 
but the Huntsman replied, " I will dare the danger, for I know 
nothing of fear." 

Thereupon the Huntsman entered the forest with his dog, and 
in a few minutes the hound espying a wild aiumal on the road 
pursued it ; but it had scarcely gone a couple of yards before it 
fell into a deep pool, out of which a naked arm stretched itself, 
and catching the dog drew it down beneath the water.' As soon 
as the Huntsman saw this he went back and fetched three men 
who came with pails to bale out the water. When they came to the 
bottom they found a Wild Man, whose body was brown like rusty 
iron, and his hair hung over his face down to his knees. They 
bound him with cords and led him away to the King, who 
caused an immense iron cage to be fixed in the courtyard, and 
forbade any one on pain of death to open the door of the cag^ 
of which the Queen had to keep the key in her charge. After 
this time anybody could go with safety into the forest. 

Now, the King had a son eight years old, who was once 
playing in the courtyard, and during his play his ball acdden* 
tally rolled into the iron cage. He ran up to it and demanded 
his ball of the prisoner. " Npt till you open my door," replied 
the Man. " No, that I cannot," said the Boy, " for my fath^ 
the King has forbidden it ;" and so saying he ran away. But 
the next morning he came again and demanded his golden ball. 
" Open my door," said the Wild Man ; but the Boy refused. 
The third morning the King went out a hunting ; and presently 
the Boy went again to the cage, and said, " Even if I would 
open the door, I have not got the key to do it." " It lies under 
your mother's pillow," said the Wild Man, " and you can get it 
if you like.'' So the Boy, casting all other thoughts to the 
winds but his wish to have his ball, ran and fetched the key. 
The door swung heavily, and the boy jammed his finger; but soon 
it opened, and the Wild Man, giving him the golden ball, stepped 
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out and hurried off. At this the Boy becaine alarmed, and cried^ 
and called after the Man, ** Wild Man, do not go away or I shall 
be beaten V The Man turned round, and, ndsing the boy up, set 
hhn upon his shoulders and walked into the forest with hasty 
strides. As soon afterwards the King returned, he remarked 
the empty cage, and asked the Queen what had happened. She 
oalled her Boy, but no one answered, and the King sent out 
people over the fields to search for him; but they returned 
empty-handed. Then he easily guessed what had really hap- 
pened, and great grief was shown at the royal court. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the Wild Man had reached his old 
haunts, he set the Boy down off his shoulders, and said to him, 
** Tour fadier and mother you will never see again ; but I will 
keep yon with me, for you delivered me, and therefore I pity 
yon. If you do all that I tell you, you will be well treated, for 
I- have enough treasure and money ; in fact, more than any one 
dse in the worid." That evening liie Iron Man let the Boy 
aleep on some mosil, abd the next morning he took him to the pod, 
and said, '' See you, this golden water iti bright and dear as 
erystal ; hereby you must sit, and watch that nothing falls into it, 
or it will be dishonoured. Every evening I will come, and see 
if you have obeyed my oommands." So the Boy sat down on 
the bank of the pool ; but by-and-by, while he watched, such a 
sadden pain seized one of his fingers that he plunged it into the 
water tooool it. He quickly drew it out again; but lo! it was quite 
golden, and in spite of all his pains he could not rub off the gold 
ligsin. la the evening came the Iron Man,: and,, after looking at 
liie Boy,: he asked^ ^ What has happened to my pool 1" '* Nothing; 
nothing!" replied the Boy, holding hir finger behind him, that 
it^ might not be seen. But the Man said, <<You have dipped 
Jiour finger into the water'; this time, however, I will overlook 
ftf only take care it does not happen again." 

The next day the Boy resumed his post at the first daybreak ; 
but in the course of a litde while his fingeraohed again, and tlvur 
ibne he put it te:his head| and unlucldly'j^ed off a hair which 
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foil into the water. He took it out again very quickly ; but it 
had changed into gold, and by-and-by the Iron Man returned, 
already conscious of what had occurred. " You have let a hair 
fall into the pool," he said to the boy ; "but once more I will 
overlook your fault, only if it happens «gain the pool will be 
dishonoured, and you can remain with me no longer." 

The Boy took his usual seat again on the third morning, and 
did not once move his finger, in spite of the pain. The time, 
however, passed so slowly that he fell to looking at his face 
reflected in the mirror of the waters, and, while he bent down: to 
do so, his long -hair fell down from his shoulders into the pool. 
In a great hiury he raised his head again ; but already his locks 
were turned to gold, and shone in the -sun. ^You^may imagine 
how frightened the poor Boy was ! He took ^8 pocket-hand- 
kerchief and bound it round his head, so that no one might see 
his hair ; but as soon as the Iron Man returned he said to him, 
^^ntie your handkerchief!" for he knew idiat bad ];iH>P^^^« Then 
the golden hair fell down on the Boy's shotydws, and he tried to 
excuse himself, but in vain. "You have not stood the proof," 
said the Iron Man, ^' and must remain hei^ no kiiiger. Go forth 
into the world, and there you will see how poverty fares ; but 
because your heart is inaocent, and I mean well- towards you^ I 
will grant you this one favour— ^kmi you are in trouble oome 
to this forest, caU n^name, and I will eome out and help yoKL 
My power is great, and I have gold and silver in abundance." 

So the young Prince had to leave thejforest, and travelled ovet 
many rough and smooth roads till he came at length to a large 
town. There he sought work,, but ^tbout aueoeas, for he had 
learnt nothing which was of use, and at last he went to the Kmffs 
palace itself and inquired if iliey could takeJum in. The court 
servants were unaware of -any vacaney which he could fill, but 
because he seemed well favoured they atiowed him to remain, 
fioon afterwards the Cook took him mto his service, and told 
him he might fetch wood and water for the.fir^ and sweep up the 
ashes. One day, however, as no c»e ^else was at ha^d, .|he 
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Prince had to cany in a dish for the royal table, but^ because he 
would not allow his golden hair to be seen, he entered the roon^ 
with his cap on his head. ^' If yon come to the royal table/' 
exclaimed the King when he saw him, " yoa must puU off your 
cap V " Ah ! your majesty," replied the Prince, " I dare not,, 
for I have a bad disease on my head.'' Thereupon the King 
ordered the Cook into his presence, and scolded him because he 
had taken such a youth into his service, and further commanded 
him to discharge him. But the Cook pitied the poor lad and 
changed him with the Gturdener's Boy. 

Now, the Prince had to plant and sow, to dig and chop, in 
spite of all weathers, for he must bear the wind and rain. One 
day in summ^, as he was working alone in the garden, he took 
off his cap to cool lus head in the breeze, and the sun shone so 
upon his hair that the golden locks glittered, and their brightness 
became reflected in the mirror in the chamber of the King's 
daughter. She jumped up to see what it was, and, perceiving the 
Gardener's Boy, called him, to bring her a nosegay of flowers. In 
a great hurry he put on his cap and plucked some wild flowers, 
which he arranged together. But, as he was going up the steps 
with them to the Princess, the Gardener met him, and said, ^'How 
can you take the Princess such a nosegay of bad flowers ? go 
back and fetch the rarest and most beautiful.'* ^' Oh, ndi" said 
the Boy, " the wild flowers bloom the longest and will please the 
best." So he went up to the chamber, and there the Princess 
said to him, " Take off your cap ; it is not becoming of you to 
wear it here !" 

The Boy, however, replied he dared not remove it, because his 
head was too ugly to look at, but she seized his cap and pulled it 
off, and his golden hair fell down over his shoulders, most beauti- 
ful to see. The Boy would have run away, but the Princess 
detained him and gave him a handful of ducats. Then he left 
her and took her money to the Gardener, whom he told to give it 
to his children to play with, for he despised money. The follow- 
ing day the Princess called him again to give her a bouquet of 
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wild flowers, and when he entered with them she snatched ag'ain 
at his cap, but this time he held it fast with both hands, and 
would not let it go. She gave him still another handful of 
ducats, but he would not keep them, but gave them to* the 
Gardener's children for playthings. The third day it was just 
the same : the Princess could not get his cap and he would not 
keep her ducats. 

Not long after these events the country was drawn into a war, 
and the King collected all his people, for he knew not whether 
he should be able to make a stand against the enemy, who was 
very powerful, and led an immense army. Amongst others, the 
Gardener's Boy asked for a horse, saying he was grown up and 
ready to take his part in the fight. The others, however, 
laughed at him, and said, ^^ When we are gone we will leave 
behind a horse for you, but take care of yourself!" So, as soon 
as the rest had set put, the young Prince went into the stable, 
and found there a horse which was lame, and clicked its feet 
together. Nevertheless, he mounted it, and rode away to the 
gloomy forest ; and as soon as he arrived there he called, ^' Iron 
Man, Iron Man !" in such a loud voice that the trees re-echoed it. 
Soon the wild man appeared, and asked, ^^ What do you desire V 
" I desire a strong horse, for I am going to battle," said the Youth. 
" That you shall have, aiid more than you desire," said the Iron 
Man ; and, diving in among the trees, a page suddenly made his 
appearance, Holding a horse so fiery and mettlesome that he was 
scarcely to be touched. Behind the steed followed a troop of 
warriors, all clad in iron, with swords which glittered in the sun. 
The Youth, thereupon, delivered up his three-legged horse to the 
page, and, mounting the other, rode off at the head of his troop. 
Just as he reached the field of battle he found the greater part of 
the King's army already slain, and the rest were on the point of 
yielding. The Youth, therefore, charged at once with his iron 
troop, like a storm of hail, against the enemy, and they cut down 
an who opposed them. The enemy turned and fled, but the 
young Prince pursued and cut to pieces all the fugitives, so that 
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not one man was left. Then, instead of leading his troop before 
the King, he rode back with them to the forest, and summoned 
the Iron Man, " What do you desire now ?" he inquired. 

'^ Take back all these soldiers and your steed, and restore me 
my three-legged horse." All this was done as he desired, and he 
rode home on his limping animal. When the King arrived after- 
wards, his Daughter greeted him, and congratulated him on his 
victory. " I do not deserve it," he said ; " the victory was owing 
to a strange knight who came to our aid with his troop." His 
Daughter inquired then who he was ; but the King told her he did 
not know, for he had pursued the enemy and had not returned 
again. The Princess afterwards inquired of the Gardener respect- 
ing his boy, and he laughed, and said he had just returned home 
on his three4egged steed ; while the. others had laughed at him, 
saying, "Here comes our Hop-a-da-hop !" They asked also 
behind what hedge he had hid himself^ and he replied, " I have 
done the best I could, and without me you would have fared 
badly." And for this speech the poor boy was still more mocked. 

Some tipie after this the King said to his Daughter, " I will 
cause a great festival to be held, which shall last three days, and 
you shall throw a golden i^ple, for which perhaps the unknown 
knight will contend." 

As soon as the proclamation was made, the young Prince 
went to the forest, and cajled for the Iron Man. " What do you 
desire ?" he asked. " That I may catch the golden apple !" 

" It is all the same as if you had it now," said the Iron Man ; 
" but you shall have a red suit of armour for the occasion, and 
ride there upon a proud fox-coloured horse." 

When the appointed day came, the youth ranged himself along 
with the other knights, and was not recognised by any one. 
Presently the Princess stepped forward and tlirew up the golden 
apple, which nobody could catch but the Bed Knight, who coursed 
away as soon as he obtained it. The second day the Iron Man 
dressed the youth as a White Knight, and gave him a grey horse ; 
and again he caught the apple, and he alone. The King was 
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angry when the Knight ran away with the prize, and said, " That 
is not right; he must appear before me and declare his name." 
Then he ordered, if the Knight who had caught the apple did 
not return the next day, some one should pursue him ; and, if 
he would not return willingly, cut him to pieces. The third day 
the Prince received from the Iron Man a black coat of armour 
And a black steed, and caught again the apple when it was thrown. 
When he rode away the King's people pursued him, and one came 
so near him that he wounded the Black Knight with the point gi 
ills sword. Still he escaped them ; but his horse jumpod so 
violently that the helmet fell off the Knight's head, and his golden 
liair was ^een. The knights thereupon rode bs^cl^ ?^xii tgld .th^ 
King. 

Tho day following tkese sporte ihe l^rmcess inquired of the 
Gardener after his boy. " fie is working in the garden,'' he 
ifeplied ; " the wonderful fellow has also been to the festival, and 
yesterday evening he returned home and gave my cliildren three 
golden apples which he won there." When the King knew of this, 
he caused the Youth to be brought before him, and he appeared 
as usual with his cap on his head. But the Princess went up to 
him and took it off; and then his golden hair fell down over his 
shoulders, and he appeared so handsome that every one was 
astonished. " Are you the knight who appeared each day at the 
festival, and always in a different colour, and won the three golden 
apples V asked the King. " Yes !" he replied, " and these are 
the apples ;" and, so saying, he took them out of his pocket and 
handed them to the King. " If you desire any other proof," he 
continued, " I will show you the wound which your people gave 
me as I rode away ; but I am also the knight who won the victory 
for you over your enemy." 

" If you can do such deeds," said the King, " you are no 
gardener's boy ; tell me, who is your father V 

" My father is a mighty King, and of gold I have not only 
my desire, but more even than can be imagined," said the young 
Prince. 

2 J 
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''I owd/' said the King, ^Hhat I am indebted to you; can I 
do anjrthing to show it V* 

" Yes, if you give me your daughter to wife !" replied the 
Touth. The Princess thereupon laughed^ and said^ *^ He makes 
no roundabout tale ; but I saw long ago that he was no gardener^s 
boy from his golden hair ;" and with these words she went and 
kissed him. 

By-and-by the wedding was celebrated, and to it came the 
Prince's father and mother, who had long ago given up their 
son for dead, and lost all hope of seeing him again. 

While they sat at the bridal feast, all at once music was heard, 
and, the doors opening, a proud King entered, attended by a 
long train. He went up to the young Prince, and embraced 
him; and said, '' I am the Iron Man, whom you saved from his 
wild nature ; all the treasures which belong to me are henceforth 
your property !" 




THE THREE BLACK PRINCESSES. 



s besieged by the enemy, and he would not leave 
the town until he received six hundred dollars. 80 they made it 
Imown by the drummers that whoever could get them together 
should be Burgomaster. There was a poor Fisherman who fished 
in the sea with his Son, and the enemy came and took his Son 
|)risoDer, and gave him six hundred dollars for him. So the 
fiither went and gave them to the great men in the town ; and 
the enemy marched off, and the Eisherman became Burgomaster, 
Then it was cried about that whoever did not say Mr. Burgomaster 
diould be hanged. 

The Son got out of the enemy's clutches again, and came to 
a great forest on a high mountain. The mountain opened, and 
he went into a great enchanted castle, wherein the chairs, tables, 
and benches were all hung with black. There came three 
Princesses, who were dressed all in black, and only had a little 
bit of white on their faces; they told him not to be afraid, they 
2j2 
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would not do anything to him, and that he could release them. 
He said he should be glad enough tojb «» if he only knew how 
to set about it. They said that Iv « nflMlfe jrear he iBast not 
£^ak to them, nor even look at Aem: lAttmnm he^ramted he 
only had to ask for, and when thej might nwwerflHmdbey would 
do so. When he had been there --some time^ Jw <Mbi ^ ^ould 
like to go and see his father. So th^ fuddy -'^l^aqr wellf obd 
that he should have this bag of geld, joid jpA Mm ih^se clothes^ 
and must be back again in eight daffs. 

Then he was lifted up, and waB in QriMufim iSrectljs. He 
oould not findyUs father any msuB in iiie {fbAong-lmt, and /asked 
the peoi|9ervv%H«ei9]0 9Oor jE'iflherman had got to? Imt tbi|^ told 
himheittustiMN; iny that, or he would comeii0 to^Bifllk^ He 
then arrives at his father's, and says, " Fisherman, how did you 
come to that ?" Then he answered, " You must not say that ; for 
if the great men of the town knew it you would come to the 
gallows." But he would not leave off, so he was taken to the 
gallows ; and when he got there he said, " Oh, gentlemen, pray 
give me leave to go to the old fishing-hut !" Then he put on his 
old smock, and went back to the gentlemen, and said, " Do you 
see now ; am I not the son of a poor Fisherman ? In this dress 
I earned the daily bread for my father and mother.** Then they 
knew him again, and begged his pardon, and took him home ; 
and he told th^m all about what had happened to him ; that he 
had got into a great forest on a high mountain ; that the moun- 
tain had opened, and that he had gone into an enchanted castle, 
where everything was black, and three Princesses had come, who 
were all black, except a little bit of white in the face. They had 
told him not to be afraid, and that he could release them. 

Then his Mother said, " That cannot be right ; you must 
teke a hallowed kettle with you, and drop some scalding water 
into their faces.** 

He went back again, and he shuddered from fear, and dropped 
some water into their faces while they were asleep, and they all 
turned half white. The three Princesses jumped up, and said^ 
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*' Accursed dog, oui? BfooJ afiall eiyftp vengeancfrfnoxr there is 
no one bom in tiie world, tfid ntt gob wiU be bwnj. who can 
release us^ We have three Brothers fecked in seven chains^ and 
they shall tmcr you to pieces.** T?hen there was a crash tltoough 
the whola OMtle, and he jumped out of a. window and broke his 
leg ; and' the castle sank into the groimsf agpun, and the mountain 
closed, and nobody knew whencitlfautbeeii. 




KHOKT AND HIS THREE 80XS. 



Drtwrhn Worrol tnd Soist there lived a man, and hia name was 
KnuUt. lluhadthrooiona: the one was blind, the other n-aa lame. 

Ami the third was stark naked. They ouce went into the fields, 
tiid tlii're they saw a haro. The blind one shot it, the lame one 
vnuKlit It, and tho naked one put it into his pocket. Then they 
caiiie to a mighty big piece of water, on which there were three 
«hilM; tho one floated, the other sank, and the third had no 
iKittom In it. Tlio ono tliat had no bottom they all three got 
intti. Thim tlioy came to a mighty great forest, and there was a 
Hrnnl mighty trw : in tho tree there was a mighty great chapel, 
In tlu< i'hH)iol there was a wiicned old Sacristan and a sa\-age old 
l*rli>»t, and thoy wore dealing out holy water with sticks, 

" ITappy U he 
Who IVom holy water gtii fine." 




THE IRON STOVE. 



In the days when wishiBg' was having, a certain King's Son waa 
enchanted b; an old Witch, and obliged to ait in a great iron 
stove which stood in a wood ! There he"passed many years, for 
nobody could release him ; till one day a Princess who had lost 
herself, and could not find her way back to her fether's kingdom, 
came at last, after nine day's wandmng, to the spot where tiie 
iron stove stood. As she approached it, she heard & voice saj, 
" Whence comeat (hou, and whither goest thou 1" " I have lost 
the road to my father's kingdom, and am unable to find my 
home !" she replied. " I will help you, and that in a short time,'' 
said the voice from the iron stove, " if you will consent to what 
I desire ; I am the child of a far greater King than your fitther, 
and am willing to marry you." 

The Princess waa frightened at thb proposal, and exchumed, 
" What can I do with an iron stove f but, neverthelewi, as she 
waa anidoua to get home, she consented to what he should wish. 
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Then the Prinoe told her thair fliie must return afitcr she had been 
home, and brii^WiA ker » Mftf^fiMI a hole m the stove ; and 
then he gave h^ MMvMlttte ^HMWMh as to Ya^ road, that in 
two hours she rfewlflterfASf fcfliai'^lMilte. The^ft was great joy- 
there whdn ^e ifrftn U m r ilH rriea, anrf the old feng fell on her 
neck ttnd kufsed^^MT^fW i^^MTMA troubled^ and said, ''Alas ! 
my dear f^U^MiO^F Mih i g ft JtfW tapponed !- I should never 
have reached feme <nit of the gl'eat wild woody liad it not been for 
an iron stove> to which I have thM^ore pl ^ MM S a fed to return to 
save it and Bfftlih^* ^^ 

the Ein|f ^pW* ffiy frtgliteAW8P ^en he heard this, that he fell 
into a swooii ; tof she was his only daughter. When he re- 
covered, they resolved that the miller's daughter, a very pretty 
^1 should take her place ; and so she was led to the spot, fur- 
nished with a knife, and told^to scrape a hole in the iron stove. 
For four and twenty hours she scraped and scraped ; but without 
making the least bit of a hole ; and when day broke, the voice 
out of the stove, exclaimed, "It seems to me like daylight." 
" Yes," replied the girl, " it seems so to me too, and methinks I 
hear the clapping of my father's mill." " Oh then, you are the 
miller's daughter," said the voice again ; " well, you may go home, 
and send the Princess to me." 

The girl therefore returned, and told the King the stove 
would not have her, but his daughter, which frightened the King 
again, and made the Princess weep. But the King had ,also in 
his service, a swine-herd's daughter, prettier still than the miller's, 
to whom he offered a piece of gold if she would go instead of the 
princess to the iron stove. Thereupon, this girl went away, and 
scraped for four and twenty hours on the iron without producing 
any impression ; and when day broke, a voice out of the stove> 
exclaimed, ''It seems to me like daylight." "Yes it is so," said 
the girl ; " for I hear my father's horn." 

" You are then the si?dne-herd's daughter," said the voice ; 
"go straight back, and tell the Princess who sent you, that it 
must be as I said ; and therefore, if she does not come to me. 
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everything in the old kingdom shall fall to pieces^ and not one 
stone be left upon another anywhere." 

As soon as the Princess heard this, she began to cry ; but it 
was of no use, for her promise must be kept. So she took leave 
of her father ; and carrying a knife with her, set out t(Jwards the 
iron stove in the wood. As soon as she reached it she began to 
scrape the iron ; and before two hours had passed, she had already 
made a small hole. Through this she peeped, and beheld inside 
the stove a handsome Prince, whose dress all glittered with gold 
and precious stones ; and she immediately fell in love with him. 
So she scraped away faster than before, and soon had made a 
hole so large that the Prince could get out. " You are mine, 
and I am thine," he said, as soon as he stood on the earth ; "you 
are my bride, because you have saved me." Then he wanted to 
take her at once to his father's kingdom; but she begged that she 
might once more go back to her father, to take leave of him. The 
Prince consented to this ; but said she must not speak more than 
three words, and immediately return. Thereupon the Princess 
went home ; but alas ! she said many more than three words ; and 
the iron stove consequently disappeared, and was carried far away 
over many icy mountains and snowy valleys ; but without the 
Prince^ who was saved, and no longer shut up in his form^ 
prison. By-and-^by the Princess took leave of her father ; and 
tiddng some gold with h^, but not much, she went back into the 
wood, and sought for the iron stove, but could find it nowhere* 
For nine days she searched ; and then her hunger became so greats 
that she knew not how to help herself, and thought she must 
perish. When evening came she climbed up a little tree, for she 
feared the wild beasts, which night would bring forth ; and just 
afi midnight ^preached she saw a little light at a distance, " Ah, 
there I may find help," thought she; and getting down, she went 
towards the light, saying a prayer as she walked along. Soon 
she came to a little hut, around which much graas grew ; and 
before the door stood a heap of wood, " Ah, hoW came you here," 
thought she to herself, as she peeped through the window and 
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saw nothing but fat little toads ; and a table, already covered 
with meat and wine, and plates and dishes made of silver. She 
took courage and knocked; and immediately a Toad exclaimed:-— 

" LitUe Toad, with crooked leg ; 
Open quick the door, I beg. 
And see wha stands without !" 

As soon as these words were spoken, a little Toad came running 
up, and opened the door ; and the princess walked in. They all 
iMtde her welcome, and told her to sit down; and then asked her 
whence she came, and whither she was going. She told the Toads 
all that had happened, and how, because she had overstepped the 
mark in speaking more than three words, the stove had disap* 
peared as well^ as the Prince ; and now she was about to search 
over hill and valley till she found him. When she had told her 
tale^ the old toad cried out : — 

^ Little Toad with crooked leg ; 
Quickly fetch for me, I beg, 
The basket hanging on the peg.** 

So the little Toad went and brought the basket to the old one, 
who laid it down^ and caused meat and drink to be given to the 
Princess ; and after that showed her a beautiful neat bed, made 
of silk and velvet, in which, under God's protection, she slept 
soundly. As soon as day broke the Princess arose ; and the old 
Toad gave her three needles out of the bag, to take with her, for 
they would be of use, since she would have to pass over a moun- 
tain of glass, three sharp swords, and a big lake before she would 
regain her lover. The old Toad gave her besides the three needles, 
a ploughwheel and three nuts ; and with these the Princess set out 
on her way; and by-and-by approached the glass moimtain 
which was so smooth that she placed the three needles in the 
heel of her shoe, and so passed over. When she came to the 
other side, she placed the three needles in a secure place ; and 
soon coming to the three swords, she rolled over them by means 
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of her plough wheel. At last she came to the great lake ; and 
when she had passed that, she found herself near a fine large 
castle. Into this she entered ; and offered herself as a servant, 
saying she was a poor girl ; but had a little while back, rescued 
a King's son out of an iron stove, which stood in the forest. 
After some delay she was hired as a kitchen-maid, at a very 
small wage ; and soon found out that the Prince had an intention 
to marry another lady, because he supposed his former fevourite 
was long since dead. One evening when she had washed and 
made herself neat, she felt in her pocket, and found the three 
nuts which the old Toad had given her. One of them she cracked, 
and instead of a kernel found a fine royal dress, which, when the 
H^ride heard of, she said she must have, for it was no dress for 
a servant-maid. But the Princess said she would not sell it, but 
on one condition, which was, that she should be allowed to pass a 
night by the chamber of the Prince. This request was granted, 
because the Bride was so anxious to have the dress, since she 
had none like it ; and when evening came she told her lover that 
the silly girl wanted to pass the night near his room. " If you 
are contented, so am I," he replied ; but she gave him a glass of 
wine, in which she put a sleeping-draught. In consequence, he 
slept so soundly, that the poor Princess could not awake him, 
although she cried the whole night, and kept repeating, "I 
saved you in the wild forest, and rescued you out of the iron 
stove; I have sought you, and travelled over a mountain of 
glass, and over three sharp swords, and across a wide lake, before 
I found you ; and still you will not hear me !" The servants, 
however, who slept in the ante-room, heard the complaint, and 
told the King of it the following morning. That evening after 
the Princess had washed and cleaned herself, she cracked open 
the second nut and found in it a still more beautiful dress than 
the former ; so that the Bride declared she must have it. But it 
was not to be purchased except on the same condition as the 
first; and the Prince allowed her to sleep where she had before. 
The Bride, however, gave the Prince, another sleeping-draught ; 
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and he slept too soundly to liear die poor Princess complain&g 
and crying as before : ** I saved you in the wild forest, and 
rescued you out of the iron stove ; I have sought you, and 
travelled over a mountain of glass, and over tliree sharp sword8> 
and across a wide lake, before I found vou ; and still vou will not 
hear me !" The servants, however, in the ante-room, heard the 
crying again ; and told the Prince of it the next morning. 

On the same evening, the poor scullery-maid, broke her third 

nut ; and produced a dress starred with gold, which the Bride 

declared she must have at any price ; and the maid petitioned 

for the same privilege as before. But the Prince poured out 

this time the sleeping-draught ; and therefore, when the Princess 

began to cry, " Alas ! my dear treasure, have you forgotten how 

I saved you in the great wild wood, and rescued you out of the 

iron stove V the Prince heard her, and jmnping up, exclaimed, 

^ You are right, I am thine, and you arc mine." Thereupon 

while the night lasted, he got into a carriage with the Princess ; 

first taking away the clothes of the false Bride, that she might 

not follow them. "When they came to the lake, they rowed over 

very quickly, and passed the three sharp swords again by means of 

the ploughwheel. Soon they crossed the glass mountain by the aid 

of the three needles ; and arrived at last at the little old house, 

which, as soon as they entered, was changed into a noble castle. 

At the same moment all the Toads were disenchanted and returned 

to their natural positions ; for they were the sons of the King 

of the country. So the wedding was performed, and the Prince 

and Princess remained in the castle ; for it was much larger 

than that of her father. However, because the old King grieved 

at his daughter's contmual absence, they went and lived with him 

and joined the government of the two kingdoms in one ; and so 

for many years they reigned in happiness and prosperity. 




THE MAID OF BBAKFT,. 



Once upon a time a GiiQ went from Srakul to :the St. Anocfa 
dupel, naifs the Hiniie moimtiuB ; and aa she would have likad 
to iiave a husband, and thought there was inobody elae :Biflide^ ehe 
b^ianto sing — 

"Oh, holy St. Anne, 
Get me a husband as soon u jon can^ 
You know hhn qnito woD, 
He lives at the Snttoier gate ; 
Haa a round yellow pate, 
You know liJTTi quite ^bU." 

The Sacristan, however, wits standing behind the altar, and hoard 
it all ; and he called out in a very gruff voice, " You shan't have 
him ; jou shan't have him!" 

The Girl thought it was the lUUe iniant standing by the 
mother Anne that had called out ; so she flew iato a passion, and 
cried, " Fepperlepap, liMie stupid ! hold yoiv noise and let the 
mother speak ?' 




THE UTTLE LAHB AND THE LITTLE FISH. 



Omob nptHi a time there were a Brother and Sister who loved one 
another very much. Th^ own mother was dead, but tiiey had 
a Stepmother who was very unkind to tbetn, and did them 
privately all the injury she could. One day it happened that the 
two were playing with other children on the meadow before their 
house, in the middle of which was a pond which ran past one side 
of the house. Bound this the diildren used to run, joining hands 
and singing, 

"Eneke, Beneke, let me go, 

And I will give my bird to ;ou ; 

The bird ihall fetch of straw & buach. 

And thit the cow shall have to munch ; 

The cow ahall pre me milk so sweet. 

And th&t 111 to the baker take ; 

Who with it ihail a small caka bake; 

The cake the cat shall hare to eat, 

And for it catch a mouse for me, 

Which I wilt turn to utusAge meat. 

And cut it all to pieces '. ' 
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Whfle they sang they ran round iand round, and upon whom the 
word '^ pieces" fell he had to run away, and the others must pursue 
him and catch him. The old Stepmother stood at her window 
and watched the game, which vexed her very much; but, as she 
understood witches' arts, she wished that both of the children 
might be changed, the one into a lamb and the other into a fish. 
Thereupon the Brother swam round the pond in the form of a fish, 
and the Sister trotted to and fro on the meadow, sorrowful and 
unhappy, and would not eat or touch a single blade of grass* 
Thus a long time passed, till one day foreign strangers came to 
the castle on a visit. " Now is a good opportunity !" thought 
the Stepmother, and called the cook, and bade him fetch the lamb 
out of the meadow, for there was nothing else for the visitors. 
The cook went for the lamb, and, leading it into the kitchen, tied 
it by the foot, that it might suffer patiently. While he went for 
his knife, and was sharpening it on the grindstone, to kill the 
poor animal with, a little fish swam up the gutter to the sink, and 
looked at him. But this fiish was the Brother, and he had seen 
the cook carry away his lamb, and had swum from the pond to 
the house. When the lamb saw him, she cried, 

''Ah! my brother in the pond. 
Woe is in my heart so fond! 
The cook is sharpening now his knife, 
To takeaway my tender life!" 

The fish replied : — 

''Ah! my sister; woe is me, 
That I am flar away from thee! 
Swimming in this deep, deep sea!" 

When the cook heard the lamb speaking, and observed the 
sorrowful words which she said to the fish, he was frightened, 
for the thought it could not be a natural animal, but had been 
bewitched by the wicked woman in the house. So he said to 
the lamb, '^ Be still, I will not kill you !'* And with these words 
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he fetched another lamb and dressed it for the guests. Then h& 
took the lamb to a good honest countrywoman, and told h^ all 
he had seen and heard. Now> thia woman was in former days 
the nurse of the two children, and she coi\)ectured what had 
really taken place, and went with them to a wise woman. This 
latter said a blessing over the lamb and fish, and thereby they 
Trained their natural forms. Then the little Brother and 
Sister went into the forest and built for themselves a little cottage^ 
in which they lived happily and contentedly, .though alone. 





SDIELI-MOUNTAIN. 



Once upon a time there lived two Brothers, the one rich and 
the other poor. The rich man, however, gave nothing to the 
poor one, who earned a miserable living liy trading in corn ; and 
sometimes he was so badly off that he had no bread for his wife 
or children. Once he was trundling his barrow through the 
forest, and suddenly he perceived on one side of tlie road a great ■ 
mountain, naked and uncultivated ; and, because he had never 
observed it before, ho stopped in astonishment. As he stood 
thus, tweh'e great Wild Men came up, and, thinking they were 
robbers, he pushed his barrow among the brushwood, and climbed 
up a tree to watch their proceedings. The twelve men went up 
toa mountain and exclMmed, "Semsi-Mountain, Semsi-Mouutain, 
open ! " Immediately the hiD parted in two, and the twelve men 
entering it closed again as soon as they had done so. In a 
little while the mountain opened, and the men came out carrying 
heavy sacks on their shoulders, and as soon as they had aS 
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emerged into daylight they said, ^^ Semsi-Mountain, Semsi- 
Mountain, sliut yourself up ! " Then the hill closed directly, and 
there was no opening to be seen^ and the twelve men went away. 
When they were out of sight the poor man descended from the 
tree, feeling curious to know what was hidden in the mountain. 
So he went up and said, ^^ Semsi-Mountain, Semsi-Mountimiy 
open P It opened directly, and stepping in he foimd the hill 
was hollow and filled with gold and silver, and in the further 
part of it heaps of pearls and precious stones were accumulated 
like com. The poor man did not know what to take, for there 
were so many treasures to choose from : at length he filled his 
pockets with gold and silver, and let alone the pearls and precious 
stones. As soon as he got outside again he said the words, ^' Semsi- 
Moimtain, dose up!" and immediately all. appeared as if there 
were no opening to be made. He went home with his barrow, 
and had now no cares to trouble him, for with his gold he could 
buy bread and wine for his wife and children ; and could afford 
to live freely and liberally, besides giving to the poor and doing 
good to everybody. But when his money came to an end he 
went to his brother, and borrowed a measure, with which he 
fetched more money, but touched none of the precious stones. 
A third time he borrowed this measure, but this time liis 
brother's cupidity was excited, for the rich man had for a long 
while been dissatisfied with his property, and his already beau- 
tifrd house, and he could not conceive where his Brother got so 
well paid, or what he did with the measure. So he bethought 
himself of a stratagem, and spread the bottom of the measure 
with pitch ; and, when his Brother returned to him, he found a 
gold piece sticking in it. Thereupon he went to his Brother, 
and asked him what he had measured with the measure. " Com 
and beans,*' said the other. Then the rich man showed the gold 
piece, and threatened his Brother if he did not tell the truth to 
take him before the sheriff*. The poor Brother therefore related 
all that had happened, and the rich man, harnessing his horses 
to his carriage, went away, determined to profit by the circum- 
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stance, and bring home greater treasures. As soon as he came : 
to the mountain he called out, " Semsi-Mountain, Semsi-Moun- 
tain, open!'' The hill opened immediately, and he went in^ 
There lay all the treasures before him, and for a long while he 
stood considering what he should take. At length he seized the 
precious stones and took as much as he could carry ; but when 
he wanted to leave the mountain he had forgotten its name, for' 
his heart and mind were full of the treasures which he had seen- 
" Simeli-Mountain, Simeli-Mountain, open!" he cried; but 
that was not the right name, and the mountain moved not, but- 
remained closed. Soon he became terrified, but the longer he 
thought -the more bewildered he became, and all his treasure*- 
availed nothing. In the evening, however, the mountain opened^, 
and the twelve robbers came in, and as soon as they saw the 
rich man they laughed and exclaimed, " Ah ! have we caught 
you at last, my bird ? did you think we had not remarked your 
two previous visits, when we could not catch you ? but this time 
you will not go out again." 

" It was not me, but my Brother,'* cried the rich man ; but 
his protestations were of no use, and beg as he might for bis 
life they had no mercy, but cut off his head. 
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GOING OUT A TRAYELLING. 



Once upon a time there was a poor Woman who had a Son so 
very fond of travelling that his mother used to say to him, "Where 
can you ride, when you have no money to take with you?" "I can 
help myself well," said the Son|; " and all day long I will say, *Not 
much, not much, not much ! ' " 

So he travelled a whole day and kept saying, " Not much, not 
much, not much !" By-and-by he came to a Fisherman, to whom 
he said, " God help you, not much !" " How say you, fellow ?" 
cried the Fisherman, " not much ! " When he drew out the net 
there were very few fish, and taking up a stick he beat the Youth, 
saying, " Have you never se^i me thrash ?" " What shall I say, 
then ?" asked the Youth. " A good catch, a good catch, a good 
catch ! " 

Thereupon the Youth walked a whole day long, crying, " A 
good catch ! " till he came to a gallows, where they were about 
to hang up a poor Criminal. ^^Good morning!" said the Youth, 
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"a good catch, a gp>d catch V^ -^^BhWb you say, fellow?" 
said the Criminal, <<sBaJll there JHdbSftbiikfiMd maain ike world? is 
one not enough ?" S^ipyin^ Hfltiijilllti up thft! ladder. ^ What 
shall I say, then ?" aslMd^ Jte^lfaBlti. '< Tqu should. i^^< God 
comfort a poor soul ! "" 

The next day accordligfy tb^/ YoutbL'nalked all d^^Jong, 
repeating, " God comfort a poor aowlttl*^ ^tesently he caSBftto a 
grave, whereby stood a Knaokep^ aNmt tp kill an oSE Horse. 
" Good morning ! God comfort, therpwr sender said the Touth. 
<< Wbaftd» jwmaay, you silly fellow?"' saiii6gwTSriiwdtr»r> giving the 
Tow^i ai.bliMV( o&dlii&MUily^so that b»i o^cdEP scarce see out of his 
eyes. <*iniat shall I say, then ?" " You should say, * There lies 
a carcase in its grave ! ' " 

So all the next day the Youth went on, saying, " There lies 
a carcase in its grave ! " Presently he met a waggon full of 
people. " Good morning! there lies a carcase in its grave!" said 
the Youth. As he spoke the waggon fell into the grave, and the 
driver, jumping off, gave the Youth a cut with his whip, and 
drove him home to his Mother. 

And all his life long afterwards he never went out a travelling. 




THE LITTLE A£S. 



^HCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen, who were very 
Hch, and possessed all they desired, but children. On thb 
account the Queen used to cry and groan all day long, saying, 
" I am like a barren field where nothing will gi'ow !" At last her 
wishes and prayers were answered, and a child was bom ; but 
-when the nurses took it they said it was a Little Ass, and not a 
liuman child. Wlien the mother perceived this, she began to cry 
:and groan again, for she would rather have had no child than a 
Little Ass, and she ordered them to throw the thing into the 
■water, that it might feed the fishes. The King, however, said, 
■" No ! God gave it, and it shall be my son and heir, and at my 
death sit H|Kin tlio throne, and wear the royal crown." So the 
Little Ass WB3 taken cai'e of and brought up well, ivliilc its ears grew 
to a good aiio and were straight and well formed. Now, it was 
n frolicsome animal, and used to jump about, and, besides, it had 
a very great |}assion for music, so much so that it nent to a cele- 
brated lltisician, and said, " Teach mc your art, that I may strike 
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the lute as well as you." "Ah! my dear sir," replied the 
Musician^ " that would bo difficult ; your fingers are not altogether 
made for the purpose; I am afraid you coidd not touch the 
strings.'' 

The Ass, however, would not be put off, and, being deter- 
mined to learn, he applied himself so strenuously and industriously 
that in the course of time he could play as well as the master 
himself. One day afterwards the young Prince went out walk- 
ing in a thoughtful mood, and, presently coming to a running 
brook, he looked in and saw his own figure reflected 'like an ass. 
The sight made him so sad that he wandered away from his 
home, attended but by one trusty friend. They travelled to and 
fro for many months, and at last came to a kingdom over which 
ruled an old Bang, who had an only but very beautiful daughter. 
** Here we will stay," said the Ass Princa ; and, knocking at the 
palace-door, he cried out, " Open, if you please ! a visitor stands 
without who wishes to come in." The door was not opened, 
and so the Ass sat down on the steps and played his lute in the 
most charming way with his two fore-feet. At this the guard at 
the door opened his eyes very wide, and running to the King 
told him that a young Ass was at the door, who was playing the 
lute like a regular musician. " Let him come in then," said the 
King. But, as soon as the Ass entered, all began to laugh at 
such a lute-player, and he was told to sit down and feed with the 
slaves at the lower end of the hall. This he would not do, but 
said, " I am no common animal, I am a distinguished Ass." " If 
you are so," said the others, " take your place with the soldiers." 
"No; I. will sit by the King himself," said the Ass. The Eang 
laughed, but said, good-naturedly, " Yes, it shall be so, as you 
desire; come up hither." By-and-by the King asked, "How 
does my daughter please you?" The Ass turned his head 
towards her, looked at her, and, nodding, said, " The Princess 
pleases me beyond measure, she is so beautiful as I have never 
seen any one before." "Well, then, you shall sit by her," said 
the King. " That is just right," said ihe Ass, and, sitting down 
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by bar aide^ he ate and drask with her, for he knew how to 
coiuiuct himself before company. 

At this court the noble beast stayed many months ; but 
soon he began to tliink, " Of what use is all this ? I may as 
well return home :" and, hanging his head down, he went to the 
King and mentioned his wishes. But the King had become 
very partial to the Ass, and said, " What is the matter, my 
dear friend ? you look as sour as a vinegar-cruet. Do stop with 
me, I will give you whatever you desire; do you want money?" 
*' No," said the Ass, shaking his head. " Do you need treasures 
or jewels ?" ^^ No." ^^ Will you have the half of my king- 
dom?" "Ah, no, no!" "I would I knew what would 
content you," cried the King ; ^^ will you have my beautiful 
daughter to wife ?" " Oh yes ! that would please me well," 
replied the Ass, and his spirits returned at once, for it was the 
very thing he had wished. So thereupon a large and mag- 
nificent wedding was celebrated. At night, when the bride and 
bridegi'oom were about to go to their sleeping-apartment^ the 
King took a fancy to know if he would retain his form or not, 
and so he bade a servant to conceal himself in his room. By- 
and-by, when they entered, the bridegroom bolted the door after 
him, and then, believing that he and his wife were alone, he 
threw off his Ass's skin, and stood up a handsome and well- 
formed man. "Now you see," said he to his bride, "who I 
am, and that I am not unworthy of you." She was of course 
in transports of joy to see the good change, and kissed him, and 
thenceforth loved him dearly. As soon as morning cani£ over, 
he got up and put on again his skin, so that no one ever would 
have known what was concealed beneath it. Soon the old 
King ^came, and when he saw the Ass he exclaimed, " Ah ! 
what up already !" and then turning tq his daughter he said to ' 
her, " Alas ! you are doubtless in grief, because you have not 
really a human husband." " Oh no, dear father," she replied ; 
"I love him as much as if he were the handsomest man 
possible, and I will comfort him all my Jife 
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The King" went away astonished ; but the servant followed 
him and told him what had happened. " That never can be 
true," said the King. " Then watch yourself to-night, my lord 
King," answered. Idto servant ; "and you will see with your 
own eyes the truA of my words ; but I would advise you to 
snatch away the skin axid burn it, and then your son-in-law will 
be compelled t&sjUiQw himself in his true character.'* "Your 
advice is godd,** said the King ; and in the middle of the night, 
when everybody was asleep, he slipped into the cha»ahfip«f his 
son-in-law, and when he looked at the bed lim^ BaaMbeams 
showed clearly t&air it was no Ass, but a fine jroaikg' wmi who 
laid in it, while by the side the skin had been thrown down on 
the floor. The King took the skin up and caused a great fire to 
be made, into which he threw it, and stood by till it was burnt to 
a^hes. He was anxious still to see how the youth would behave 
when he discovered his loss, and so he stopped the rest of the 
night watching. At daybreak the youth arose, and looked 
about for his ass-skin 5 but he could find it nowhere. Then 
he was fi*ightened, and cried out in sorrow and anguish, " Alas ! 
I must make my escape !" But as he left the room, he found 
the King standing outside, who said, "Whither away, my son^ 
in such a hurry ? what do you intend ? Remain here ; you are 
too handsome a man to be readily parted with. I will give you 
now the government of half of my kingdom, and at my death 
you shall have the whole." 

"So wish I tha.t this good beginning may have a good 
ending," said the youth. " I will remain with you." 

Thereupon the old King put the half of tlie kingdom under 
his care, and, when he died about a year after, the whole 
government descended to the young King, and in another year 
he was called upon to rule the kingdom of his own father, who 
died and left it to him. And over these two countries he ruled 
so wisely that the people prospered, and his Queen and he were 
happy and contented. 




THE OLD GRIFFIN. 



There was once a King, but where lie reined and how he wns 

called I know nothing' about. He hud no aon, only a daugrhter 
who was always ill, and no dootcr could cure her ; then it was 
prophesied to the King that his Daughter would eat herself, 
well with an apple. So be made it kaiown all over the kingdom, 
whoever brought his Daughter some apples with which she. 
could eat herself well should marry her and be kiEg-. Now, a 
Pe.isant, who had three sons, heard of it; and he said to the eldest, 
' Go to the garden, take a basket full of those beaiitif ul apples with 
the red cheeks, and carry them to the court. Perhaps the King's 
Daughter will l>e able to eat herself well with them ; and then 
you can marry ber and be king." The chap did as be was bid, 
and took to the road. When he bnd walked a while be met 
quite a little Iron Man, who asked him what be bad in his 
basket. So Hele, for tliat was his name, said, " Frogs' legs !' 
The little Man then said, " Well, so it shall be, and remain ; " 
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and then went on. At last Hele came to the castle, and had 
it announced that he had got some apples which would cure the 
Daughter if she ate them. At that the King was mightily 
pleased; and had Hele in court. Oh, dear ! when he opened 
it, instead of apples, he had frogs' legs in the hasket, and they 
were kicking about still. The King got into a great rage and 
had him kicked out of the house. When he got home he told 
his Father how he had fiired. Then the Father sent his next 
son, whose name was Saeme,but it went just the same with him 
as with Hele. The little Iron Man met him very soon, and 
asked him what he had in the basket, and Saeme said, " Sow- 
bristles ;" and the little Man said, " Well, so it shall be, and 
remain." When he ariived at the King's castle, and said he had 
apples with which the King's Daughter could eat herself well, 
they would not let him in, and told him there had already been 
one who had made fools of them. But Saeme insisted he had 
really such apples ; tbey should only let him in. At last they 
believed him, and took him before the King; but when he 
opened the basket he had nothing but sow-bristles, lliat 
annoyed the King most dreadfully, so that he had Saeme 
whipped out of the house. When he got home he told them 
what had happened to him. Then came the youngest boy, 
whom they had always called stupid Jack, and asked the Father 
whether he, too, might go with apples. " Yes," said the Father, 
" you are just the right sort of fellow ; if the clever ones can't 
succeed, what will you be able to do?" The boy did not 
believe it. ^^ Well, Father, I will go too." " Get away, you 
stupid chap ! " said the Father ; " you must wait till you grow 
wiser;" and then turned his back upon him ; but the boy tugged 
at his smock-frock behind and said, " Now, father, I will go 
too." " Well, just as you like ; go — you will be sure to come 
back," he answered in a spiteful way. The boy was beyond 
measure delighted, and jumped for joy. ^^ Ay, there ! act like 
a fool ! You get stupider from one day to the next," said the 
Father. That did not affect Jack a bit, who would not be dis- 
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torbed in his joj. As night soon came on^ he thought he 
would wait the next morning ; an j how^ he would not be able 
to get to oourt that day. He could not sleep that night ia 
bed^ and when he only slumbered a little he dreamed of beau* 
tiful maiden<)y of castles, gold, silver, and all that sort of thing. 
Early next morning he went his way, and soon the little Man 
in his u*on dress met him and asked him what he had in the- 
basket. "Apples/' he answered, "with which the King^s 
Daughter should eat herself well." "Well," said the little 
Man, "such it shall be, and remain." But at coui-t they 
would not let Jack in at all ; for that there had been two who 
had said they brought apples, and one had frogs' legs, and the 
other sow-bristles. But Jack insisted tremendously he had no 
frogs' legs, but the most beautiful apples that grew in the king- 
dom. As he spoke so nicely the doorkeeper thought he could 
not be telling a lie^ and let him in i and they did quite right 
too, for, when Jack uncovered the b^ket before the King, gold- 
yellow apples came tumbling out. The King was delighted^ 
and had some of them taken to his Daughter at once, and waited 
in anxious expectation until they should bring him word what 
effect they had. Not long after news is brought him; but 
what think you it was? It was the Daughter herself! As 
soon as she had ate of those apples she had jumped out of bed 
quite well. What the King's delight was cannot be described. 
But now the King would not give Jack his Daughter to 
marry, and said that he must first make him a boat that would 
swim more like a boat on land than in the water. Jack 
agrees to the condition, and goes home and tells how he has 
fared. So the Father sends Hele into the wood to make such a 
boat ; he worked away diligently, and whistled the while. At 
midday, when the sun was at the highest, comes the Httle Iron 
Man, and asks what he is making. " Wooden boat," answers 
he. The little Man answered, " Well, so it shall be, and remain." 
In the evening Hele thinks he has made the boat ; but, when 
he is going to get into it, it's nothing but wooden bowls. The 
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next day Saeme goes into tlie wood ; but it went no other with 
him than with Hele, On the third day stupid Jack goes : he 
works very hard, so that the wood resounded all through with 
his heavy blows, and he sang and whistled besides right merrily. 
The little Man came to him at midday when it was the hottest, and 
asked him what he was making. *^ A boat which will go on dry 
land more like a boat than on the water," he answered, "and that 
when he had done it he should many the King's daughter." 
*' Well," said the httle Man, "such a one it shall be, and remain." 
In the evening, when the sun had tunied to gold. Jack was ready 
with his boat and all things belonging to it ; he got in and 
apowed towards the castle ; but the boat went as fast as the 
wind. TLe King sees it from a long way dff ; but will not give 
Jack his Daughter yet, and says he must first ta^ a hundred 
hares out grazing from early morning to late in the evening, 
and if one were missing he should not have his Daughter. Jack 
is quite contented, and the next day goes out with his herd to 
the meadow, and keeps a sharp look out that none stray away. 
Not many hours had passed away when a maid comes from the 
castle, and says, Jack is to give her a hare directly, as some 
visitors had arrived. But Jack saw through that well enough, 
and said he would not give her one ; the King might treat his 
visitors to hare-pepper. But the maid did not believe him, and 
at last' set to scolding. So Jack said that if the King's 
Daughter came herself he would give her a hare. The maid 
told them that in the castle, and the King's Daughter did go 
herself. But in the mean time the little Man had come again 
to Jack and asked him, what he was doing there. " Oh, he 
had got to watch a hundred hares so that none ran away, and 
that he was to marry the King's Daughter, and be King." 
" Good !" said the little Man, " there's a whistle for you, and 
when one runs away only just whistle and he will come back 
again." When the King's Daughter came, Jack gave her a 
hare into her apron. But when she had got about a hundred 
steps off, Jack whistles, and the hare jumps owt of the cloth, 
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and jump, jump ! is back to the herd directly. In the [evening 
the hare-herd whistles again, and looks to see they are all right, 
and drive them to the castle. The King wondered how Jack 
had been able to take care of a hundred hares, so that none 
should run off: but he would not yet give him his Daughter so 
easily, but said he must first get him a feather from the old 
Griffin's tail. 

Jack starts at once, and marches right briskly on. In the 
evening he arrives at a castle, where he asks for a night's 
lodging, for at that time there was no such things as hotels; 
and the master of the castle greets him very civilly, and asks 
him where he is going to? Jack answers, "To the old 
Griffin." " Oh, indeed ! to the old Griffin ; they say he knows 
everything, and I have lost the key to an iron money-chest; 
perhaps you woidd be good enough to ask him where it is ? " 
" Certainly," said Jack, " that I will." Early the next morn- 
ing he started off again on his road, and arrives at another 
castle, where he again passes the night. When the people 
learned that he was going to the old Griffin, they said a daugh- 
ter was ill in the house ; they had already tried every possible 
remedy, but without effect ; would he be kind enough to ask 
old Griffin what would cure her ? " Jack said he would do it 
with pleasure, and went on again. He arrives at a lake ; and, 
instead of a ferry-boat, there was a big man who had to carry 
everybody over. The man asked him where he was bound for ? 
"To the old Griffin," said Jack. "When you get to him," 
said the man, "just ask him why I am obliged to carry every- 
body over the water." " Yes, to be sure," said Jack ; " good- 
ness gracious ! yes, willingly ! " The man then took him up on 
his shoulder, and carried him over. At last Jack arrives at 
the old Giiffin's house, and only found the wife at Lome — not 
old Griffin. The woman asked him what he wanted, so be told 
her he must have a feather from old Griffin's tail ; and that in a 
castle they had lost the key to the money-chest, and he was to ask 
the Griffin where it was; and then, in another castle, the daughter 
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was ill, and he was to know what would make her well again ; 
then not far from there was the water, and the man who was 
obliged to carry everybody over, and he should very much like 
to know why the man was obliged to cany everybody over.'^ 
" But," said the Woman, " look you, my good friend, no Christian 
can speak with a Griffin; he eats them all up; but, if you like, 
you can lie there under his bed, and at night, when he is fast 
asleep, you can reach out and pull a feather out of his tail ; and 
as to those things that you want to know, I will ask him myself.'* 
Jack was quite satisfied with the arrangement, and got under 
the bed. In the evening old Griffin came home, and when he 
stepped into the room he said, " Wife, I smell a Christian !" 
" Yes," said the Wife, " there has been one here to-day, but he 
went away again." So old Griffin said no more. In the middle 
of the night, when Griffin was snoring away lustily. Jack 
reached up and pulled a feather out of his tail. 

The Griffin jumped up suddenly, and cried, " Wife, I smell 
a Christian ! and it was just as if some one had been plucking at 
my tail." The wife said, " You have no doubt been dreaming. 
I have told you already that one has been here to-day, but 
that he went away again. He told me all sorts of things : that 
in a castle tbey had lost the key of the money-chest, and could 
not find it." " Oh, the fools !" exclaimed the Griffin ; " the key 
lies in the wood-shed, behind the door, under a log of wood." 
" And further, he said that in a castle the daughter was ill, and 
they knew no means to cure her." *' Oh, the fools !" said the 
Griffin, " under the cellar steps a toad has made its nest of her 
hair, and if she got the hair back again she would be well." 
•^ And, then again, he said, at a certain place there was a lake, 
and a man who was obliged to carry everybody over." " Oh, 
the fool !" said the old Griffin, " if he were only to put somebody 
into the middle he need not carry any more over." 

Early next morning the old Griffin got up and went out, and 
so Jack gets from under the bed with such a beautiful feather^ 
and he had heard what the Griffin had said about the key, the 
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daughter^ and the man. The wife repeated it all to him so that 
he shouM not forget, and then he started off towards home. He 
came to the man at the water first; and he asked him directly 
what the Griffin had said ; hut Jack said he must carry him 
over first, and then he wouM tell him. So he carried him over ; 
and when they got there Jack told him he only Lad to put 
somebody into the middle and then he need carry no more. The 
man was delighted beyond measm'e, and told Jack that out of 
gratitude he should like to carry him over and back once more. 
But Jack said nay, he would save him the ti'ouble ; he was quite 
contented with him already, and then went on. Then he anived 
at the castle where the daughter was ill ; he took her on his 
shoulder, for she was not able to walk, and carried her down 
the cellar stairs, and then took the toad's nest &om under the 
bottom step, and put it into the daughter's hand, and all at onoe 
she jump^ off his shoulder, up the stairs before him, and is quite 
well. Now the fathm* and mother were delighted indeed^ and 
made Jack presents of gold and silver, and whatever he wanted 
they gave him. When Jack arrived at the other castle^, he 
went straight to the wood-shed, and found the key right enough 
behind the door, under the log of wood, and took it to the 
master. He was not a little pleased, and gave Jack in return a 
great deal of gold that was in the box, and ali sorts of things 
besides, such as cows, and sheep, and goats. When Jack got 
to the King with all those things, with the money, and gold and 
silver, and the cows, sheep, and goats, the King asked him 
wherever he had come by all that. So Jack said the old Griffin 
would give one as much as one liked. The King thought he 
could find a use for that sort of thing himself, and so started 
off to the Griffin ; but when he got to the water he happened 
to be the first who ariived there since Jack, and the man put 
him in the middle and walked off, and the King was drowned. 
So Jack married the Bang's Daughter and became King. 
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SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED. 



There was once a poor Widow who lived alone in her hut with 
her two children, who were called Snow- White and Rose-Red, 
because they were like the flowers which bloomed on two rose- 
bushes which grew before the cottage. But they were two as 
pious, good, industrious, and amiable children, as any that were in 
the world, only Snow-White was more quiet and gentle than 
Rose-Red. For Rose-Red would run and jump about the mea- 
dows, seeking flowers and catching butterflies, while Snow-White 
sat at home helping her Mother to keep house, or reading to her 
if there were nothing else to do. The two children loved one 
another dearly, and always walked hand-in-hand when they went 
out together ; and ever when they talked of it they agreed that 
they would never separate from each other, and that whatever 
one had the other should share. Often they ran deep into the 
forest and gathered wild berries; but no beast ever harmed 
them. For the hare would eat cauliflowers out of their hands, 
the fawn would graze at their side, the goats would frisk about 
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them in play, and the birds remained perched on the boughs 
singing as if nobody -were near. No accident ever befell them ; 
and if they stayed late in the forest, and night came upon them, 
they used to lie down on the moss and sleep till morning ; and 
because their Mother knew they would do so, she felt no concern 
about them. One time when they had thus passed the night in 
the forest, and the dawn of morning awoke them, they saw a 
beautiful Child dressed in shining white sitting near their couch. 
She got up and looked at them kindly, but without saying 
anything went into the forest ; and when the children looked 
round they saw that where they had slept was close to the edge 
of a pit, into which they would have certainly fallen had they 
walked a couple of steps further in the dark. Their Mother told 
them the figure they had seen was doubtless the good angel who 
watches over children. 

Snow-White and Eose-Eed kept their Mother's cottage so 
clean that it was a pleasure to enter it. Every morning in the 
summer-time Rose-Eed would first put the house in order, and 
then gatlier a nosegay for her Mother, ii^ which she always placed 
a bud from each rose-tree. Every winter's morning Snow-White 
would light the fire and put the kettle on to boil, and although 
the kettle was made of copper it yet shone lilce gold, because it was 
scoured so welL In the evenings, when the flakes of snow were 
felling, tlie Mother would say, ^* Go, Snow-White, and bolt the 
door ;" and then they used to sit down on the hearth, and the 
mother would put on her spectacles and read out of a great 
book, while her children sat spinning. By their side, too, laid a 
little lamb, and on a perch behind them a little white dove 
reposed with her head under her wing. 

One evening, when they were thus sitting comfortably to- 
gether, there came a knock at the door as if somebody wished to 
come in, " Make haste, Eose-Eed," cried her Mother ; '* make 
haste and open the door ; perhaps there is some traveller outside 
who needs shelter/* So Eose-Eed went and drew the bolt and 
opened the door, expecting to see some poor man outside ; but 
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instead, a great fat Bear poked his black head in. Eose-Red 
shrieked out and ran back, the little lamb bleated, the dove 
fluttered on her perch, and Snow-Wliite hid herself behind her 
mother's bed. The Bear, however, began to speak, and said, 
" Be not afraid, I will do you no harm ; but I am half-frozen, 
and wish to come in and warm myself." 

^* Poor Bear !" cried the Mother ; "come in and lie down 
before the fire ; but take care you do not burn your skin ;" and 
then she continued, " Come here, Rose-Red and Snow- White, the 
Bear will not harm you, he means honourably." So they both 
came back, and by degi'ees the lamb too and the dove overcame 
their fears and welcomed the rough visitor. 

** You children !*' said the Bear, before he entered, " come 
and knock the snow off my coat." And they fetched their 
brooms and swept him clean. Then he stretched himself before 
the fire and grumbled out his satisfaction ; and in a little while 
the children became familiar enough to play tricks with the 
unwieldy animal. They pulled his long shaggy skin, set their 
feet upon his back and rolled him to and fro, and even ventured 
to beat him with a hazel stick, laughing when he grumbled. 
Tlie Bear bore all their tricks good temperedly, and if they hit 
too hard he cried out, 

" Leave me my life, you children. 
Snow- White and Rose-Red, 
Or youll never wed." 

When bed time came and the others were gone, the Mother said 
to the Bear, " You may sleep here on the health if you like, and 
then you will be safely protected from the cold and bad weather." 
As soon as day broke the two children let the Bear out again, 
and he trotted away over the snow, and ever afterwards he came 
every evening at a certain hour. He would lie down on the 
hearth and allow the children to play with him as much as they 
liked, till by degrees they became so accustomed to him that the 
door was left unbolted till their black friend arrived. 

2l2 
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But as soon as spring returned, and everything out of doors 
was green again, the Bear one morning told Snow- White that 
he must leave her, and could not return during the whole summer. 
" Where are you going, then, dear Bear V* asked Snow-White. 
" I am obliged to go into the forest and guard my treasures from 
tlie evil Dwarfs ; for in winter, when the ground is hard, they are 
obliged to keep in their holes, and cannot work through ; but now, 
since the sun has thawed the earth and warmed it, the Dwarfs 
pierce tlirough, and steal all they can find ; and what has once 
passed into their hands, and gets concealed by them in their 
caves, is not easily brought to light." Snow-White, however, 
was very sad at the departure of the Bear, and opened the door 
so hesitatingly that when he pressed through it he left behind on 
the sneck a piece of his hairy coat ; and through the hole which 
was made in his coat ; Snow-White fancied she saw the glittering 
of gold ; but she was not quite certain of it. The Bear, however, 
ran hastily away, and was soon hidden behind the trees. 

Some time afterwards the Mother sent the children into the 
wood to gather sticks ; and while doing so they came to a tree 
wliicb was lying across the path, on the trunk of which something 
kept bobbing up and down from the grass, and they could not 
imagine what it was. When they came nearer they saw a 
Dwarf, with an old wrinkled face and a snow-white beard a yard 
long. The end of this beard was fixed in a split of the tree, and 
the little man kept jumping about like a dog tied by a chain, for 
he did not know how to free himself. He glared at the Maidens 
with his red fiery eyes, and exclaimed, " Why do you stand 
there ? are you going to pass without offering me any assistance ?" 
'■ What have you done, little man ?" asked Kose-Red. " You 
stupid, gaping goose V* exclaimed he, '' I wanted to have split 
the tree, in order to get a little wood for my kitchen, for the 
little food which we use is soon burnt up with great faggots, not 
like what you rough greedy people devour ! I had driven the 
wedge in properly, and everything was going on well, when the 
smooth wood flew upwards, and the tree closed so suddenly 
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together that I could not draw my beautiful beard out, and here 
it sticks and I cannot get away. There, don't laugh, you milk- 
faced things ! are you dumb-founded V 

The children took all the pains they could to pull the Dwarf's 
beard out; but without success. " I will run and fetch some help," 
cried Rose-red at length. 

*^ Crack brained sheep's-head that you are!*' snarled the Dwarf; 
" what are you going to call other people for ? You are two too 
many now for me ; can you think of nothing else ?" 

" Don't be impatient," replied Snow- White ; " I have thought 
of something :" and pulling her scissors out of her pocket she 
cut off the end of the beard. As soon as the Dwarf found himself 
at liberty, he snatched up his sack, which laid between the roots 
of the tree, filled with gold, and throwing it over his shoulder 
marched off, grumbling and groaning and crying, "Stupid 
people ! to cut off a piece of my beautiful beard. Plague take 
you !" and away he went without once looking* at the children. 

Some time afterwards Snow-White and Eose-Bed went a 
fishing, and as they neared the pond they saw something like a 
great locust hopping about on the bank, as if going to jump into 
the w^ater. They ran up and recognised the Dwarf. " What are 
you after?" asked Rose-Red ; "you will fall into the water." 
"lam not quite such a simpleton as that," replied the Dwarf; 
" but do you not see this fish will pull me in." The little man 
had been sitting there angling, and unfortunately the wind had 
entangled his beard with the fishing line ; and so, when a great 
fish bit at the bait, the strength of the weak little fellow was not 
able to draw it out, and the fish had the best of the struggle. 
The Dwarf held on by the reeds and rushes which grew near ; 
but to no purpose, for the fish pulled him where it liked, and he 
must soon Lave been drawn into the pond. Luckily just then 
the two Maidens arrived, and tried to release the beard of the 
Dwarf from the fisliing line; but both were too closely en- 
tangled for it to be done. So the Maiden pulled out her scissors 
again and cut off another piece of the beard. When the Dwarf 
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saw this done he was in a great rage, and exclaimed, " Tou 
donkey ! that is the way to disfigure my face. Was it not enough 
to cut it once, but you must now take away the best part of my 
fine beard ? I dare not show myself again now to my own people. 
I wish you had run the soles off your boots before you had come 
here ! " So saying, he took up a bag of pearls which laid among 
the rushes, and without speaking another word, slipped off and 
disappeared behind a stcme. 

JSfot many days after this adventure^ it chanced that the 
Mother sent the two Maidens to the next town to buy thread, 
needles and pins, laces and ribbons. Their road passed over a 
common, on which here and there great pieces of rock were lying 
about. Just over their heads they saw a great bird flying round 
and round, and every now and then, dropping lower and lower, 
till at last it flew down behind a rock. Immediately afterwards 
they heard a piercing shriek, and running up they saw with 
affiright that the eagle had caught their old acquaintance, the 
Dwarf, and was trying to carry him off. Hie compassionate 
children thereupon laid hold of the little man, and held him fast 
till the bird gave up the struggle and flew off. As soon then 
as the Dwarf had recovered from his fright, he exclaimed in his 
squeaking voice, " Could you not hold me more gently ? You 
have seized my fine brown coat in such a manner that it is all 
torn and full of holes, meddling and interfering rubbish that you 
are !" With these words he shouldered a bag filled with precious 
stones, and slipped away to his cave among the rocks. 

The Maidens were now accustomed to his ingratitude, and so 
they walked on to the town and transacted their business there. 
Coming home they returned over the same common, and unawares 
walked up to a certain clean spot on which the Dwarf had shaken 
out his bag of precious stones, thinking nobody was near. The 
sun was shining, and the bright stones glittered in its beams and 
displayed such a variety of coloiurs that the two Maidens stopped, 
to admire them. 

" What are you standing there gaping for T asked the Dwarf, 
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while his face grew as red as copper with mge : he was continuing 
to abuse the poor Maidens, when a loud roaring noise was heard, 
and presently a great black Bear came rdlmg <mt of the forest. 
The Dwarf jumped up terrified, but he could not gain his retreat 
before the Bear overtook him. Thcareupon, he cried out, " Spare 
me, my dear Lord Bear ! I will give you all my treasures. See 
these beautiful precious stones whieh lie here ; only give me my 
life; for what have you to fear from a Kttle weak fdlow like me ? 
you could not touch me with your big teeth. There sate two wicked 
girls, take them ; they would maka mee morseb^ as fat as young 
quails ; eat them, for heaven's sake." 

The Bear, however, without troubling himself to speak, gave 
the bad-hearted Dwarf a single blow with his paw, and he never 
stirred after. 

The Maidens were then going to run away, but the Bear 
called after them, ^* Snow-White and Bose-Bed^ fear not I wait a 
bit and. I will accompany you." They recognized his voicse and 
stopped ; and when the Bear came, his rough coat suddenly fell 
off, and he stood up a tall man, dressed entir^y in goH. " I am 
a king's son," he said, "and was condemned by the wicked 
Dwarf, who stole all my treasures, to wander about in this forest 
in the form of a bear, tOl his death released me. Now he has 
received his well-deserved punishment.'^ 

Then they went home, and Snow-White was married to the 
prince, and Bose-Bed to his brother, with whom they shared the 
immense treasure which the Dwarf had collected. The old 
Mother also lived for many years happily with her two children^ 
and the rose-trees which had stood before the eottsige were planted 
now before the palace, and produced every year beauttful red 
and white roses. 




THE FAMILY SERVANTS. 



"Wherb are yon going tof "ToWalpe." 

" I to Walpe, you to Walpe ; so, so, together we go." 

" Have you got a husband f how do you call your husband ?" 

"Cham." "My husband Cham, your husband Cham; I to 

Walpe, you to Walpe ; so, so, together we go." 

" Have you got a child ? how do you call your child ?" 
"Grild." " My child Grild, your child Grild; my husband 

Cham, your husband Cham ; I to Walpe, you to Walpe ; so, so, 

together we go." 

" Have you got a cradle ? how do you call your cradle ?" 

" Hippodadle." " My cradle Hippodadle, your cradle Hippo- 

dadle; my child Grild, your child Grild; my husband Cham, 

your husband Cham ; I to Walpe, you to Walpe ; so, so, together 

we go." 

" Have you got a man ? how do you call your man 1 

" Do-as-well-as-you-can." " My man Do-as-well-as-you-can, 

your man Do-as-well-as-you-can ; my cradle Hippodadle, your 

cradle Hippodadle ; my child Grild, your child Grild ; my husband 

Cham, your husband Cham ; I to Walpe, you to Walpe ; so, so, 

together we go. 




THE TURNIP. 



Once upon a, time tliere were two brotliers who had both served 
as soldiers, but cue had got riches while the other remained poor. 
So the poor man, in order to help himaclf out of his difficulties, 
drew off his soldiering coat and turned ploughman. He dug 
and ploughed over his piece of land, and then sowed some turnip 
seed. Soon t!ie seed began to show itself above ground, and there 
grew one turnip immensely large and thick, which seemed as if it 
would never have done growing, but was a princess among turnips ; 
and as there had never before been seen auch a turnip, so also 
there has never been such another since. At length it was auch 
a size, that it filled of itself a whole cart, and two oxen were 
required to draw it ; but the poor man knew not what to do with 
it, or whether it would be the making of his fortune, or juat the 
contrary. At last he thought, to himaelf that if ho aold it he 
should not get very much for it ; and as to eating it, why the 
ordinary sized turnips would do as well ; and ao he reaolved to take 
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it to the King and offer it to him. So thinking, he laid it on a cart^ 
and harnessing two oxen, took his turnip to court and presented 
it to the King. " What curious thing is thb f asked the King ; 
" such a wonderful sight I have never before aeen, though I have 
looked at some curiosities ; pny from, what seed was this grown? 
or are you a luck-dblld who hnre pidced it up?" 

" Oh no,** said the man, ^I sol no luck-child, but only a poor 
soldier, wbo^ beeaiiae he could not get enough to live on, has 
pulled off his iii|if(»m and timed to tilling land. I have got a 
brother who is ridi and well known to yon, your majesty^ but 
I^ beeauae I have nothing, am forgotten by all." 

Thereupon the King took compassion on the poor Soldier, and 
said to him, " Your poverty shall be put an end to, and you shall 
receive so much from me that you shall be equal to your rich 
brother." So saying, the King presented the man with much gold, 
land, flocks, and herds, and made him thereby so rich that his 
brother's property was not to be compared with his. When the 
latter heard what his brother had gained by a single turnip, he 
envied him, and revolved in his own mind how he could manage to 
happen with the like luck. He thought he would be much cleverer, 
and took to the King gold and horses as a present, thinking no less 
than that he would receive a much handsomer present ; since his 
brother had been treated so liberally for a mere turnip, what would 
not his generous present be requited with I The King received 
the present very graciously, and told the Soldier he could give him 
in return nothing richer or rarer than the magnificent turnip ! So 
the wealthy soldier was obliged to lay the turnip upon his carriage 
and drive it home with him. When he reached his house he knew 
not what to do with himself for vexation and rage, till by degrees 
wicked thoughts took possession of him, and he resolved to kill 
his brother. So he hired some murderers, whom he placed in 
ambush, and then going to his brother, he said to him, "" I know 
a secret treasure, my dear brother, which we will obtain and share 
together." The good brother was deceived by these words, and 
unsuspectingly accompanied the wicked one. But as they went 
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along the murderers burst out upon them, and binding the good 
man prepared to hang him on a tree. But while they were about it 
a sudden shouting and laughing was heard at a distance, which 
frightened the assassins so much that they tumbled their prey head 
over heels into a sack, and suspended him on a bough, and then 
took flight. The Soldier, however, worked Imuself about in the 
sack till he got his head through a hole at the top, and then he 
perceived that the nobe which had saved liim was made by 
a Student, a young fellow who was singing and shouting 
snatches of songs as he walked along. As soon as this Student 
was just under the tree, the man in the sack called out, " I hope 
you are well at this lucky moment.^ The Scholar looked about 
him and wondered where the voice came from, for he could see 
nobody ; at last he said, " Who calls me ?" " Raise your eyes 
and you will see me sitting above here in wisdom's sack. In a 
short time I have learnt great things ; in fact, this place beats all 
schools hollow ! In a little while I shall have learnt everything, 
and then I shall descend and mix with my fellow men. I under- 
stand astronomy and the signs of heaven, the motion of all the 
winds, the sand in the sea, the art of healing the sick, the virtue 
of every herb, birds and stones ! Were you once in this place 
you would feel what a noble thing it is to sit in the sack of 
wisdom !*' 

When the Scholar heard all this he was astonished, and said, 
" Blessed be the hour in which I found you ! can I not also come 
a little while into the sack ?" 

" For a short time I will allow you to take my place in con- 
sideration of some reward and your fair speech ; but you must 
first wait an hour, for there is one piece of learning which I have 
not yet fully mastered." 

The Scholar accordingly sat down to wait, but the time 
appeared to him terribly long, and he soon began to pray to be 
allowed to take his place, because his thirst for wisdom was so 
g^eat. The man in the sack at length pitied his impatience, and 
told him to let the sack down carefully by the rope which held 
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ity and then He should get in. Thereupon the Scholar let him 
down, and, opening the mouth of the sack, delivered the man, 
and as soon as he had done so he got into the sack, and said, 
" Now pull me up quickly !" 

" Stop, stop !'* cried the other ; " that is not quite right ;'* 
and laying hold of the Scholar by the shoulders he thrust him 
head downwards into the sack. Then he pulled the neck to, and, 
fastening the rope on, swung the sack up on the bough of the 
tree, while he exclaimed, " How do you feel now, my good 
fellow ? do you find that wisdom comes with your experience ? 
Sit quietly there till you become wiser." 

With these words he mounted the Student*s horse and rode 
off; but in an hour's time he sent somebody to release the poor 
Student in the sack. 




THE HEN ROOST. 



Once upon a time theve was an Encliaater who collected around 
him a great crowd of folks, before whom he performed his 
wonderful tricks. Among other things he caused an old hen to 
be brought in, which raised a heavy beam for a roosting-place, as 
though it were as light aa a. feather. But there was a Oirl standing 
by who had found a four-bladed leaf of shamrock, through 
which she became so wise that no trick could deceive her, and 
she saw the protended beam was nothing but a straw. So she 
cried out, " Do you not see, you people, that it is no beam, but a 
straw which the hen b carrying?" Thereupon the enchantment 
vanished, and the gazers, perceiving the truth, hunted the 
Enchanter away with scorn and ridicule. 

Some time afterwards the Girl was to be married, and in a 
very smart dress she walked in great state over the fields whicli 
led to the church. All at once she came to a large swollen 
stream, over which there was no bridge or plank to cross by. 
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Thereupon the bride was m distress^ but, holding her dress up, 
she tried to wade through the wster. But just as she came 
about die middle of it a voiee^ whidi was that of the Enchanter, 
cried derunveljy ^ Ah ! wfaero we your eyes, that you take this 
jdaoe for water f At these wotda her ejes were opened, and she 
perceived that ahe stood h<dding up her dress in the middle of a 
field of com flowers. Then she in her torn got laughed at by 
the flpectitors; ao die Enchanter turned the tables upon her. 




THE OLD BEGGAR-WOMAN. 



Oscz upon a time tlierc was on old Womao, who begged as yoa 
may have seen other old women do ; and when anybody gave 
her anything she wonld say, " God bleas you !" Now Uiis old 
Beggar-Woman went to a door, and before the fire stood a good- 
natnred lad wanning himself; and, as soon as ho saw the poOT 
Woman shivering outside, he said to her, "Come and warm 
yourself." She went in ; but going too near tiie fire, her old rags 
began to bum before she was aware of it. The youth stood and 
looked at her ; but should he not have extinguished the fire ? 
Gertunly — and if he had no water at hand, he should have 
caused water to flow out of his eyes ; and so two charming little 
streams would have been given ! 




THE THREE SLUGGARDS. 



A CBKTAIK King had throe Sons, all of whom he loved so much 
that he did not know which he should name to be King after him . 
When the day of his death approached, he called them to liis 
bedside, and thus spoke to them : " Dear children, I have some- 
thing on my mind which I wish to tell you ; which ever of you 
is the laziest, he shall Iw King wheo I am dead." 

" Then father, the kingdom belongs to me," swd .the eldest 
Son ; " for I am so lazy, tliat if I lie down to sleep, and tears 
come into my eyes, so that I cannot close them, I yet go to 
sleep without wiping them away '." 

"The kingdom belongs to me," cried the second Son ; "for 
I am so lazy that when I sit by the fire to warm myself, I allow 
my boots to scorch before I will draw away my feet." 

But the third Son said, " The kingdom is mine, father, for 
I am so lazy tliat were I about to be hanged, and even had I the 
rope round my neck, and any one should give me a sharp sword 
to cut it with, I should suffer myself to be swung off before I 
took the ti-ouble to cut the rope." 

As soon as the Father heard this he said to his youngest Son, 
" You have shown yourself tholazitst of all, and you shall bo King." 




THE LITTLE SHEPHERD BOY. 



Oncb upOQ a time there waa a little Shepherd Boy wlio was 
&med &r and wide for the wise answers which he gave to every 
question, Xow the King of the country heard of this lad, but 
be would not believe what was said about him, so the Boy waa 
ordered to come to eoutt. When he arrived the King said to 
him, " If you can give me answers to each of the three qucstiom 
which I will now put to you, I will bring you up as my own 
child, and you shall live here with me in my palace." 

'' What are these three questions," asked tbe Boy. 

" Tbe first is, How many drops of water are there in the sea?" 

" My Lord King," replied the Shepherd Boy, " lot all the 
waters be stopped up on the earth, so that not one drop shall ran 
into the sea before I count it^ and then I will tell you how many 
drops there are in the sea !" 

" The second question," said the Kin g, " is. How many stars 
are there in the sky i" 
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" Give me a large sheet of paper," mad iSbB Boy; and then he 
made in it with a pin so manj flmmte bolet iini ibej were far 
too numerous to see or to county and daided the eyes of wfaonever 
looked at them. This done he said, ''Bo many stars are tiim 
in the sky as there are bdes in flua paper: now count then.'' 
But nobody was able. Thevefupon the King said, '' The thiid 
question is. How many seconds are there in eternity?" 

^^ In Lower Fomerania is situate the adamantine mountain^ 
one mile in height, one mile in breadth, and one mile deep ; and 
thither comes a bird once in every thousand years which rubs its 
beak against the hill, and, when the whole shall be rubbed away, 
then will the first second of eternity be gone by." 

*^ Tou have answered the three questions like a sage," said 
the King, ^^ and from henceforward you shall live with me in my 
palace^ and I wiU treat you as my own diild.'' 



\ 




THE UNDUTIFDL SON. 



Once upon a time a man and hk wife were sitting before their 
house-door, with a roast fowl on a table between them, which 
thej were going to eat together. Presently the man saw his 
old father coming, and he quickly snatched up die fowl and 
concealed it, because he grudged sharing it, even with his own 
parent. The old man came, had a drai^ht of water, and then 
went away ^ain. As soon as he was gone his son went to 
fetch the roast fowl again ; but when be touched it he saw 
that it was changed into a toad, which sprang upon his &ce and 
squatted there, and would not go away. When any one tried 
to take it off, it spat out poison and seined about to spring in 
the face, so that at length nobody dared to meddle with it. 
Now, this toad the undutiful son was compelled to feed, lest it 
should feed cm his flesh ; and widi this companion he moved 
wearily about from place to place, and had no rest anywhei'e in 
this world. 

2h2 




Once upon & time, there was a little Girl whoso father and 
mother where dead ; and she became so poor tliat slie had no 
roof to shelter iierself under, and no bed to sleep in; and at 
laat she had nothing left but the clothes on her back, and a loaf of 
bread in her hand, which a compasaionate body had given to her. 
But she was a good and pious little Girl, and when she found 
herself forsaken by all the world, she wont out into the fields 
trusting on God. Soon she met a poor Man, who said to her, 
" Give me something to eat, for I am so hungry." She handed 
him the whole loaf; and, with a "God bless you!" walked on 
further. Next she met a little Girl crying very much, who swd to 
her, " Pray give me something l<j cover my head with, for it is 
so cold !" 9o she took off her own bonnet, and gave it away. 
And in a little while she mot another Child who had no cloak, 
and to her she gave her own cloak. Then she met another who 
had no dress on, and to this ono she gave her own frock. By that 
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time it was growing dark, and our little Girl entered a forest ; 
and presently she met a fourth Maiden, who begged something, 
and to her she gave her petticoat; for, thought our heroine, " It is 
growing dark, and nobody will see me, I can give away this." 
And now she had scarcely anything left to cover herself; and 
just then some of the stars fell down in the form of silver dollars, 
and among them she found a petticoat of the finest linen ! and 
in that she collected the star-money, which made her rich all the 
rest of her lifetime ! 



J 




THE STOLEN FARTHINGS. 



Once upon a time a Father sat at table with his wife and children, 
and with them was a good Friend wlio had com« on a visit. 
While they sat eating, it struck twelve, and then the Friend saw 
the door open, and a Child, pale aa death, dressed in snow-white 
garments, come m. It did not look round or speak, but went straight 
into the next room. Soon it returned and went as silently out at 
the door again. The second and the tliird day it happened the 
same, and then the Friend asked the Father to whom the Child 
belonged which entered the house every day at noontime. " I 
have not seen it, nor do I know to whom it belongs," said the 
Father. So the following day when the Child came the Friend 
pointed it out to the Father, but he could not see it, nor the 
Mother either, nor her children. Then the Friend got up, and, 
going to the chamber door, opened it a little and peeped in. 
There he saw the Child sitting on the ground, digging and pick- 
■fag industriously between the crevices of the boards ; but as soon 
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as it perceived the stranger it disappeared. Tke Friend now told 
the Father what be had seeOi and described tiba child exactly, 
whereupon the Mother recognised his descriptk»i, and said, '^ Ah ! 
that is my dear Child who died four weeks ago." Then they broke 
up the boards of the room and found beneath them two Farthings 
which the Oliild bad once reoayed from his Mother to give to a 
poor man, but he had thought to himaelfj '^ One caabay biscuits 
with these," and so he bad kept the Farthings and dropped them 
between the boards. And oa that accoimt he bad no rest in bis 
grave, and every mid-day he was eompeOed to c<Hiie and se^ for 
the Farthings. 

So the parents gave the FkrttiDga to a poor man, and the 
Child was never once seen again. 



■A 




THE BBIDE CHOOSING. 



Thebe was once a young Shepherd who wished to get married ; 
but although he knew three Sisters, each one was as pretty as the 
others, and the choice was therefore so difficult, that he did not 
know to which to give the preference. So he asked his Mother's 
advice ; and she told him to invite all three of them to supper, 
and to place a cheese before them and observe how they cut it. 
The youth did so ; and the first Sister ate her cheese, rind and 
alt ; the second cut off the rind so hastily, that she cut with it 
some of the good cheese and threw it all away ; but the third 
Sister pared the rind off very carefully; neither too much nor too 
little. The shepherd tlierenpon told all this to his Mother, and 
she said, " Take tlie youngest Sister to wife." 

And he did so, and lived contentedly and happily with her 
all his life long. 




THE SHREDS. 



Once upon a time, there was a Uaiden who was very pretty, 
but lazy and careless. When she nsed to spin, she was so im- 
patient that, if there chanced to be a little knot in the thread, 
she snapped off a loDg bit with it and tlirew the pieces down on the 
ground near her. Now she had a Servant-Girl, who was in- 
dustrious, and used to gather together the shreds of thread, clean 
them, and weave them, till she had made herself a dress with them. 
And a young Man had fallen in love with this lazy Maiden ; 
and their wedding-day was appointed. On the evening before, 
the industrious Servant-Girl kept dancing about in her fine dress, 
till the Bride exclaimed : — 

" Ahl how the Girl does jump about, 
Dressed in my shreds and leavings! " 

When the Bridegroom heard this, he asked the Bride what she 
meant, and she told him that the Maid had worked herself a 
dress with the shreds of thread which she had thrown away. 
As soon as the Bridegroom heard this, and saw the difference 
between the laziness of his intended and the industry of her 
Servant, he gave up the Mistress, and chose the Maid for his wife. 




THE SPAKROW AND HIS FOUR CHILDREN. 



A Spabrow had four Young Ones in a swallow's nest, but just as 
they were fledged some naughty boys discovered the nest and 
putted the birds out; but happily a alight breeze was blowing at 
the time, and bore them up. But the Old Sparrow was sorry 
becftuse her Children were gone out into the world before she had 
ifamed them of its dangers, or taught them good manners. 

Now, in the spring time a great many sparrowa chanced to 
meet together in a field of com, and among them the old Sparrow 
happily met with his Young Ones and took them home with him 
in great joy. " Ah ! my dear children," he said to thera, " what a 
trouble I have been in about you all the summer, while you faced 
the world without my advice : now hear my words, and attend to 
your fiither, and take care ot yourselves, tor little birds must 
needs meet great dang^s." 

Thereuptm he asked his eldest Young One where he bad been 
during the summer, and how he had kept himself. " I have bean 
in a garden," he replied, " eating catOTpillars and worms, till the 
ch«Ties WMe ripe." « Ah ! my dear aoi^" replied the Old Bird, 
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"bill-grubbing is not so bad; but there is great danger in it; 
therefore keep a good look out, especially if people come into the 
garden carrying long green poles, which are nevertheless hollow, 
and have a small hole at the top !'' 

' " Yes, my dear father," replied the young Sparrow ; " but 
what if a green leaf is stuck with wax over that little hole?" 
"Where have you so seen it?" inquired the father. "In 
a merchant's garden," was the reply. "Oh! my son," cried 
the Old Bird, " merchants are crafty people ; truly you have been 
among the world's children, and have seen their cunning ways ; 
take care now that you make a good use of what you have learnt ; 
and do not be too confiding." 

Then he asked the second Young One where he had been. *' At 
court," he replied. " Sparrows and those sort of birds do not 
belong to such places as that ," said the faliier; " at court there are 
much gold, velvet, silk, armour, harness, and such birds as hawks^ 
falcons, and owls. Do you keep to the stables where they store 
the oats, or thrash out the com, and then you can satisfy your 
wants with a daily supply of food." '^ Yes, father," said the son j 
^*but if the boys weave their straw into knots and meshes, many 
an one may get hanged by them." 

^* Where have you seen that ?" asked the Old Bird. 

''At court among, the stable boys." 

" Ah ! my son, stable boys are bad boys ! If you have been at 
court with the fine lords, and yet have left behind you no feathers^ 
you have learnt carefully, and know how to behave yourself in 
the world : still keep a sharp watch, for the wolves often eat the 
cleverest dogs." 

" And where have you sought your living ?" asked the Old 
Bird of his third Young One. " On the highways and by- 
ways I have turned over tubs and ropes, and so now and then I 
have happened with com and barley seed." 

" That is, indeed, a fine subsistence," said the father ; " but 
mind you observe the hedges, and see that no one bends down to 
pick up a stone ; for if so, it is time for you to start." 
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'^ That is tru^" said the young Bird ; " but what if one should 
carry little pebbles in his bosom or pocket before stone walls ?" 

'^ Where have you seen that ?" 

" With the miners, dear father," he replied ; " for when they 
travel about they carry with them secretly stones to throw at 
people." 

*♦ Oh, miners, working people, curious people they ! If you 
have been among them you have seen and experienced a great deal." 

At last the father came to the youngest son, and said, ** Ah ! 
my dear Cacklenestle, you were always the weakest and most 
foolish; do you stop with me, the world has so many wicked 
and rough birds with sharp beaks and long claws, who attack and 
devour all the little birds : keep you with me, and let the worms 
and spiders on the trees and ground near us content you." 

'* Ah ! my dear father, he who finds his own living without 
injury to others, he fares well, and no hawk, owl, eagle, or falcon 
shall harm him ; for at all times, and every morning and evening 
he desires of God his daily food, — of God who is both the Creator 
and Protectoi: of all the forest and village birds, and who also 
feeds the young ravens, and hears their cries, for without His will 
no sparrow nor starling falls to the ground." 

"Where did you learn all this?" cried the Old Bird, astonished. 

'* When the breeze took me away," replied the Bird, " I came 
to a church, where I spent the summer in eating the flies and 
spiders off" the windows, and there I heard the sermon preached, 
for the Father of all Sparrows nourished me through the summer, 
and kept me from all misfortune and fierce birds !" 

" True, my dear son," said the Old Bird ; " fly back to the 
church and keep the flies and spiders from the windows. Also 
forget not to chirp to God like the ravens, and pray to the 
Creator daily, and so you will keep well, were the whole world 
full of wild knavish birds : for he who commends his affairs to 
God, endures 'all, prays, and is gentle and kind, keeps his faith 
strictly, and his conscience clear, him God will ever protect and 
defend." 




THE TALE OF SCHLAUKAFFENLAND. 



I WAS once in Schlauraffenland, which some folks call " Fool's 
Paradise," and there saw I Koine and the Lateran hanging by a 
silken thread, a footless man who outran a quick horse, and a 
sword sharp as a razor which formed a bridge. There I saw, 
too, a young ass with a silver nose, which was coursing two hares, 
and a lime-tree full of foliage, whereon grew hot pancakes. 
There, too, I saw a clumsy old goat, which carried on its back a 
hundred cartloads of grease and sixty cartloads of salt. Is not 
that enough ? 

There, also, I saw a plough going without horse or wheels, 
and a one-year-old child threw four mill-stones from Katisbon to 
Treves, and from Treves away to Strasburg, and a hawk swam 
over the Ehine without difficulty ! There too I heard fishes caught 
with one another's cries, and sweet honey flowed like water out 
of a deep valley up a high mountain ! 

There were also two crows which mowed a meadow, and I 
saw two flies building a bridge, and two doves tearing a wolf ; 
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two cbildren who threw down two kids, and two frogs threshii^ 
com with might and main ! 

There I saw two mice consecrate a bishop ; two cats who 
scratched out a bear's tongue, and a snail which slew two lions. 
There stood a barber who shaved off his wife's beard, and two 
sucking children who rocked their mother in a cradle ! There I 
saw two greyhounds dragging a mill out of the water, and an 
old horse-knacker, who said it was all right ; and in a stable stood 
four horses kneading dough with all their strength, and two goats 
which heated the oven, and a red cow put the bread into the 
oven. There, also, a cock crowed, " Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

" My tale is over ! Cock-a-doodle-do !" 




THE LYING TALE. 



I WILL tell you something. I saw two roast hens flying ; they 
flew quickly, and had their heads to the sky and their tails to the 
ground ! I saw an anvil and a millstone swimming over the 
Rhine; but slowly and lightly, and a frog sat and ate a plough- 
share at Whitsuntide on the ice. There w^e three f^ows 
wished to catch a hare, and went upon crutches and Btilts ; the 
one was deaf, the second blind, and tibie third dumb^ and the 
fourth could not stir a foot. Do you wish to know how that 
happened ? The blind man saw the hare coursing over the flelds, 
the dumb man called to the lame one, and he caught the hai'e by 
the neck. 

There were some fellows who wished to sail on dry land, 
and they spread the sail, and were carried over the mea* 
dows ; but when they attempted to get up a high moimtain they 
were miserably drowned. A crab was hunting a hare, and 
high upon the roof lay a cow which had climbed there. In this 
land flies are as big as goats. 

Pray open the window that these lies may escape. 
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A PUZZLING TALE. 



Three Women were once changed into flowers, and grew in a 
field ; but one of them was permitted to go home at night. So 
one time she said to her Husband, when day was dawning and 
she was about to return to her companions in the field and 
become a flower again, " This noontime come and break me off, 
and then I shall be released and be able to dwell with you in 
future," — and thus it happened. 

But now the question is how the Husband knew his Wife; for 
all the flowers were alike and had no difference at all between 
them. The answer is this : during the night which she passed 
at home with her Husband, the dew feU upon her two companions 
which were in the field ; and so he knew his Wife, because there 
was no dew on her flower ! 




How happy b the man, and hoir well hU afikirs go on at home, 
who has a wise boy who Ibtens to every word that b siud to 
liim, and then goes and acts according to his own dbcretion ! 
Such a wise Hans was once sent by hb Master to look for a 
lost cow. He 'remained a long whUe absent; but the Maater 
thought, "My ttuaty Hans spares himself no trouble mhb work!" 
When, however, a still longer time had elapsed, and the Boy did 
not return, hia Master began to fear something had happened, so 
he made himself ready to go in search of him. He looked about 
for a long while, and at length found Hans running up and down 
in a wide field. " Now my good Hans," cried hb Master when 
he had overtaken him, " have you foimd the cow which I sent 
you after t" 

" No, Master," he replied, " I have not foimd the Cow, for 
I have not looked for it." 

■" What have you been looking for then, Hans 1" asked the 
Master. 
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<' Something bettei^ i^ t llAtt found it too^ luckily.'' 

« What is it Hans P* 

" Three Blackbirds/ ansWer(Mitk« Boy. 

" And where are th^ ? '' con^ttwl his Master. 

*^ One I hear, the sdtond I sed^ ifld the third I am hunting/ 
said the Boy. 

Take now eiouiiple by l^s i do I10| tlN^ble yourself with your 
Master's businete or his ofcUrs; Iwl do ruth^ iHiatever may 
please you at the moment^ Hhd tibMI yM will be reckoned as 
fine a fellow as tMs wise BMld. 




THE GLASS COFFIN. 



ITeteb teU a body that a tailor cannot travel &r, and arrive at 
as hi^li an honour as he chooses. Kodung more is neoessary 
than that he i^ould go to the right spot, and what ia of most 
consequence, tiiat he should have good luck. 

Such a clever and nimble Tulor's lad went out once upon his 
wanderings, and came to a great forest, in which, because he did 
not know the road, he lost his way. Night overtook him, and 
there was nothing else for him to do but to seek a bed in this 
frightful solitude. He could have eaailj' made a good bed on tiie 
soft moss, had he not been afmil of the wild beasts, the thought 
of which disquieted him so much that he resolved at length to 
pass the night oa a tree. He picked out a lofty oak, to the top 
of which he climbed, and thanked heaven that he had brought 
his goose with him, so that the wind which whistled amonj^ the 
trees, could not blow him away. AAer he had ^nt some 
hours in the darkness, not without trouhling and shivering, he 
2n3 
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perceived at a short distance the glimmering of a candle, and 
thinking that it might bo the habitation of some man^ where he 
could find a better resting place than on the boughs of his trees, 
he cautiously descended, and walked towards the light. Presently 
he came to a little hut, built of reeds and rushes, and^ knocking 
boldly at the door, which opened of itself, he saw inside a very 
old gray-headed man, dressed in a frock made of various coloured 
rags. " Who are you, and what do you want ?" asked this figure 
in a hoarse voice. 

" I am a poor Tailor," he replied, " surprised by night in this 
forest, and I pray you earnestly to keep mo in your hut till the 
morning." " Go your way," cried the Old Man peevishly; *' I will 
have nothing to do with vagabonds, seek a welcome elsewhere ;" 
and so saying he would have pushed the man out of the house. 
The Tailor, however, caught hold of his coat, and begged so 
earnestly, that the Old Man, who seemed much rougher than he 
really was, yielded at length, and took the Tailor into his hut, 
where he gave him something to eat, and then showed him a bed 
in a comer. 

The weary Tailor needed no rocking, but slept soundly till 
morning, and even then he would not have got up had he not 
been aroused by a loud cry. A terrible screaming and moaning 
pierced through the thin walls of the cottage, and the Tailor, 
excited by an unusual courage, jumped up, and, drawing his 
clothes on hastily, went out. Then he saw near the cottage a 
great black beast and a pretty Goat engaged in a hot contest. 
They were butting at one another with so much fury that the 
ground trembled under their feet, and the air resounded with their 
cries. For some time it was uncertain which would gain the 
victory ; but at last the Goat thrust his homs^into his enemy's 
body with so much force that the latter fell to the ground with a 
fearful howl, and was soon despatched with a stroke or two more 
on the part of the Goat. 

The Tailor, who had watched the fight with astonishment, was 
still standing by at its close, and as soon as the Goat perceived 
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him, it rushed at him, and, catching him up on its horns before 
he could escape, bolted away with him over hedge and ditch, hill 
and valley, meadow and wood. He held fast to the horns with 
tioth his hands (for he had managed to get on the goat's back), 
and resigned himself to his fate ; but it came sooner than he 
expected, for at last the Goat stopped before a ridge of rocks, ani^ 
let the Tailor softly down to the ground. More dead than alive, 
he laid for a long time before he recovered his senses, and whent- 
he did so, the Goat, which had remained by him all the time, 
thrust his horns with such force into a seeming door in the rock 
that it split open. Flames of fire came out, and presently a great 
smoke followed which hid the Goat from the eyes of the Tailor, 
who now knew not what to do, nor where to turn to get out of 
the wilderness. While he stood considering, a voice camo from 
the rock, which said, " Step in hither without fear, and no harm 
shall happen to you." The Tailor hesitated ; but drawn by aij 
invisible power, he obeyed the voice, and, passing through tlie 
iron door, he found himself in an immense hall, whose roof, walls, 
and floor were formed of bright and polished square stones, on- 
each of which characters unknown to him were engraved. He 
observed everything with wonder, and was on the point of 
making his way out again, when the voice said, " Step upon the 
stone which lies in the middle of the hall, and there await youi? 
fate." 

The Tailor's courage was up now, and he walked to the spot 
indicated, and presently the stone give way beneath him, and 
sank slowly deeper and deeper. When it stopped, and the Tailor 
looked about him, he saw another large chamber like the first in 
extent, but there was much more to attract his attention and 
wonder. In the walls were cut recesses, in which stood vessels 
of clear glass, some filled with coloured fluids, and others with a 
bluish smoke. On the ground of the hall stood, opposite each 
other, two great glass chests, which at once excited his wonder. 
He stepped up to them, and found that one contained a hand- 
some building similar to a castle, with farm buildings, stables^ and 
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oathouses attaohed, and surrounded by all other necessaries. 
Everything was duninutive, but made so carefully and ddioately 
that it must have been executed with the greatest ingenuity hj 
a cunning workman. The Tailor could scarcely take his ^es 
away £romTthis curiosity, but the voice warned him to desist, and 
to look instead at what was contained in the other glass chest. 
To what a jntch was his wonder raised when he perceived in it a 
beautiful Maiden lying fast asleep, and enveloped from head to 
foot with her own yellow hair. Her eyes were fast closed, but 
the fresh colour of her cheeks, and the motion of a riband to and 
fro, which swayed with her breath, lefb no doubts as to her being 
aHte. The Tailor looked at her with a beating heart, and all at 
once she <lpened her eyes and closed them again with a jojfbl cry. 
When she saw him, ^ Just heaven !" she exclaimed, ^^my liberty 
approaches ! Quick; quick, help me out of my prison ; push baek 
the bolt of my glass cage, and I am free!" 

The Tailor obeyed without trembling, and as soon as he raised 
the glass lid, the Maiden stepped out and hastened to gob corner 
of the hall, where she wrapped herself in a large cloak. Then 
she sat down upon a stone, and, calling the young Tailor to her, 
gave him a friendly kiss, and then said, ** My long-desired de- 
liverer! a gracious heaven has led you hither to put an end to my 
sorrows. On the same day that they end, your good fortune 
shall begin. You are my husband, chosen by heaven, and you 
shall spend your life in undisturbed peace, beloved by me, and 
endowed with all my earthly riches. Sit down, now, and hear the 
history of my misfortimes. 

" I am the daughter of a rich Count. My parents died when 
I was yet in tender childhood, and delivered me as their last 
bequest to the care of my elder Brother, by whom I was to be J 

educated. We loved each other dearly, and we were so of one 
mind in our ways of thinking and acting, that we both resolved 
to remain single, and live together to the end of our lives. In 
our house there was never any lack of company; neighbours 
and friends visited us constantly, and we exercised towards all 
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thfi greatest possible hospitality. Thus it happened that o^e 
evening a Stranger rode into our castle yard un4er the prete:9:t of 
i^ot being able to reach the next town, and requested shelter, yfe 
treated his request with our usual courtesy, and he entertained 
U3 for the rest of that evening with his conversations axid relatioQ^ 
of bis various adventures. My Brother even took such a fancy fy) 
him th^ he pressed him to stay for ^ couple of days^ to wbiph 
he Qonsented ^fter some hesitation. Late at niglxt we arose from 
table; and after the Stranger had been shown to his .apartment, { 
hastened, weary as I was, to lay myself down pn the soft feathers of 
my bed. I had scarcely dropped asleep when I heard the tones of a 
delicious strain of music. I could not conceive from whence it 
proceeded, and I resolved to summon my chamber-maid, who slept 
in th^ adjoining room. To my astonishment it seemed as if a 
mountain we;r^ laid upon my breast^ and all power of speedi W9& 
so taken away from me by some invisible means, that I was unable 
to utter » single word. KeanwhUe, I sawj, by ^ shining of th^ 
lamp, the Stranger step i|itp my room through two doors which I 
supposed were fast closed. He approached me^ and said that by 
the j^id of enchantments whiph were at his service he had caused 
the notes of the music which had awakened me, and that now he 
was come at all risks to offer me his heart and hand. My 
indignatipni however, at ]m enchantments was so great that I 
deigned no answer to hhn ; and for a long time he remained 
immovably before me, apparently waiting my favourable decision. 
As t continued silent, however, he declared passionately that fie 
would revenge himself, and find some means to pimish my haughti- 
ness; and so saying he quitted my room. I passed the rest of the 
night in the greatest anxiety and did not sleep till morning, and then 
as soonlas I awoke I hastened to my Brother to tell him of what 
had happened to me, but I found him not in his room, and 
the servants told me that he had ridden out to hunt with the 
Stranger at daybreak. 

"This foreboded no good to me. I dressed myself quickly, 
caused my palfrey to be saddled, and rode, attended only by one 
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servant, at full gallop into the forest. On our way the servant 
let his horse fall and broke his knees, so that he was unable to 
follow me ; but I continued without a stoppage to hurry on, and 
in a few minutes I saw the Stranger leading a Goat by a string 
coming towards me. I asked him where he had left my Brother, 
and how he had come by the Goat, from whose large eyes tears 
were streaming. Instead of answering me he began to laugh 
loudly; and thereupon I became very angry, and, drawing a pistol, 
fired it at the monster ; but the ball rebounded from his breast 
and pierced the head of my horse. I was thrown to the ground, 
and the stranger murmured some words which deprived me of 
sensibility. 

" When I recovered again the use of my faculties, I foimd 
myself enclosed in a glass coffin, in this subterraneous chamber. 
The block Magician appeared once more, and told me he had 
changed my Brother into a Goat, enclosed my castle with all its 
surrounding buildings in another glass case, and shut up my 
people in the form of smoke in glass bottles. If I were 
willing, he said, to fulfil his wishes now, nothing was easier for 
him than to put things in their previous position ; he need only to 
open the cases and everything would return to its natural shape. 
I answered him, however, as little as before, and he disappeared, 
leaving me lying in my glass prison-house, where I presently fell 
into a deep sleep. Among the visions which then came across my 
dreams was the consoling one that a youth came and delivered 
me; and when I opened my eyes to-day, I saw you, and 
knew my dream was fulfilled. Help me now to complete what 
I then dreamed. The first thing is to raise this glass chest 
which contains my castle, and place it on that wide stone." 

As soon as the stone was thus laden it began to rise, car- 
rying with it the Maiden and the Tailor ; and at length it passed 
through the floor of the upper room, and from" thence they quickly 
came into the open air. Here the Maiden raised the lid of the 
case, and it was wonderful to see how, immediately, castle, farm, 
buildings, stables, &c., unfolded themselves, and grew with mar- 
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vellous rapidity to their natural size. Thereupon the Maiden 
and the Tailor turned back into the subterraneous cave, and 
caused the stone to raise with them the bottles filled with smoke. 
Scarcely were they opened, when the blue smoke pressed out 
and assumed the form of men, whom the Maiden recognized as 
her servants and attendants. Their joy at this recognition was 
still further increased when the Brother, whom the Enchanter had 
changed into a Goat, appeared, coming out of the wood in his 
natural form ; and the Maiden, in the excess of her joy, gave 
her hand to the lucky Tailor on the very same day. 




LAZY HAEEY. 



Harut was a lazy foUow, and, although he had nothiDg further to 
do than to drive his goat daily to the meadow, he sighed cod- 
tinuaUy when he reached homo, after his day's work, and would 
say ; " In trutli it is a weary life this, and a troublesome job, 
year after year, to drive a goat into the field eveiy day till the 
autumn comes. It were better if one could lie down and sleep ; 
but no ! one must always he watching lest the goat should injure 
the yoimg trees, or creep through the hedge into some garden, and 
so get away. Now how can I obtain quiet and enjoy life ?" Once 
he sat down to collect his thoughts and consider how he should free 
his shoulders from their burden. For a long time nothing came of 
his reflections, till all at once it flashed upon him as if a scale had 
fallen from his eyes. " I know what I will do," he cried; " I will 
marry fat Kate ; she also has a goat, and she can drive out mine 
with here, and so save me the trouble." 

So thinking, Harry got up and set his weary legs in motion 
to cross over the road (for the distance was no further to the 
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parents of fat Kate) to offer himself as a husband for their 
industrious and virtuous daughter. The parents did not consider 
long ; *^ Like and like agree together/' thought they, and so 
consented. Thereupon fat Kate became Harry^s wife, and drove 
out the two goats while her husband passed his time eamly, 
troubling himself about no other labour than his own lazinesss ! 
Only now and then he went out, because, as he said, he relished 
the quiet the better afterwards ; and if he did not go out he lost 
all feeling for the rest. 

Soon, however, fat- Kate became no less lazy. " Dear Harry," 
said she one day, ** why should we ^sour our live* without neces- 
sity, and harass the best part of our young days ? Would it 
not be better if we gave our two goats, whidi now disturb us 
every morning in our best sleep, to our neighbour, and let him 
give us in return a bee-hive which we can fdace b^nd die house 
in, a sunny place, and afterwards need trouble no more about it ? 
The bees need no looking after, and have not to be driven every 
day into the meadow, for they will fly out and return home of 
themselves, and collect their honey without any interference on 
our part V 

"You have spoken like a wise woman," replied lazy Harry ; 
'* let us pursue your plan without delay : besides honey both 
tastes and nourishes better than goats' milk, and can be kept 
much longer !" 

The neighbour willingly gave a bee-hive in exchange for the 
two goats, and certainly the bees did fly unceasingly from eirly 
morning till late in the evening in and out of their hive, and 
filled it too with a store of the choicest honey, so that Harry was 
able to take out a large jar-full in the autumn. 

This jar they placed on a board which was nailed to the wall 
in their sleeping-room ; and as they feared it might be stolen from 
them, or that the mice might manage to get at it, fat Kate fetched 
a stout hazel-stick and laid it by her bed, so that she could reach 
it without troubling herself to get up, and drive away by these 
means the uninvited guests. 
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Lazy Harry, however, would not leave liia bed till noonday ; 
" He who rises early wastes his possessions," he said. One morning 
when the bright daylight found him still in his bed, and he had 
just awakened from a long sleep, he said to his wife, *^ You women 
like sweets, and you have been stealing some of the honey ; it 
were better, before you eat it all out, that we barter it away with 
some one for a goose." " But not before we have a boy to take care 
of it," replied the fat Kate. "Shall I distress myself about the 
young geese and waste my strength unnecessarily on their 
account?" 

" Do you think," said Harry, " that a boy will take care of 
them ? Now-a-days the children don't mind anybody, but act just 
as they think proper, because they fancy themselves wiser than 
their elders ; just like that boy who instead of looking after the 
cow hunted three blackbirds." 

" Oh," replied Kate, '* he shall catch it if he docs not do what 
I tell him. I will take a stick and give him no end of blows 
across the shoulders. See here, Harry," she cried, and caught up 
the stick which was laid to keep away the mice. " See here, I will lay 
on him like this." But unluckily, in raising the stick she hit the 
honey jar, and tlirew it down on the bed. The jar was shivered 
to atoms, and the beautiful honey flowed all over the ground. 
*' There lies our goose and goose boy," exclaimed Harry ; ^^ they 
will not want to be tended now. But still it is a lucky thing that 
the jar did not fall upon my head, so we have good reason to be 
contented with our fate." So saying, he looked among the broken 
fragments and discovered one in which some honey was still left. 
" This we will eat," said he to his wife, " and then rest awhile 
longer after our fright, for what does it signify if we do lie a little 
later than usual in bed ? the day is long enough !" 

" Yes, yes," replied fat Kate, " the affair has happened at a 
very good time. Do you know, the snail was once invited to a 
wedding, but he tarried so long on the road, that he arrived at 
the christening instead. In front of the house he fell over the 
step, but all he said was, Hurrying is no good." 




STRONG HANS. 



These was once upon time a man and his wife, wlio had but one 
child, and they lived in a solitary valley all alone. Once it 
hf^pencd that the woman went into the forest to eoHoet firewood, 
and took with her the little Hans, who was just turned two years 
of age. It was the beginning of spring, and the child took great 
delight. in the various flowers which were then blooming ; and 
running from one to another, they strayed far into the forest. 
Suddenly two robbers jumped up out of a tliicket, and seizing the 
motlier and child, carried them deep into the black wood, whCTe 
from year to year nobody ever penetrated. The poor woman 
begged the robbers earnestly to let her and her child go home, 
but their hearts were of stone, and they paid no attention to her 
weeping and prayers, but only used force to drive her on further. 
After they had thus travelled over two miles, through thomB and 
bushes, they came to a rock in which was a door, whereat the 
robbers knocked and immediately it opened of itself. Then they 
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had to pass through a long gloomy piMge, aiKl came at length 
to a greai cave lighted by a fire which mm bumii^ on the hearth. 
On th# wall were hftoging swords, sabres, and other weapons, 
whioft Aone in the light ; and in U» middle of Aa cave was a 
bladk table^ at' which the §onr lobbert sat down to play, and at 
the hoad wU tte Otftahu The latter, as aooa as he saw the 
woman enter, eame up to her and nid tliat, if she were quiet and 
not pasriooate^ they would do her no harm, but she wovldhave to 
take care of ibmr household ; and if she kept everything in good 
order, she woaU be well treated. So sayag he gave her some- 
thing to m^ and showed her the bed where she was to sleep with 
her child. 

The woman remained many years with these robbers, and Hans 
grew big and strong. His mother told him tales and taught him 
to read from an old book of chivalry, which she found in the cave. 
When Hans was nine years old, he made himself a staff out of the 
branch of a fir-tree, and hiding it behind the bed, he went and 
said to his mother, " Dear mother, do tell me who my father is ; 
I must and will know.'* But his mother was silent, and would 
not tell him lest he should become home-sick ; besides she knew 
the wicked robbers would not have allowed Hans to escape : 
nevertheless, it would have broken her heart had she thought 
Hans would never see his father again. That night, when the 
robbers returned from their day's plundering, Hans fetched out 
his cudgel, and placing himself before the Captain said to him. 
" I must know now who is my father, and if you will not tell me 
I will knock you down I" But the Captain only laughed at him, 
and gave him a box on the ears, so that he rolled under the table. 
Hans soon got up, but held his tongue, thinking, ^^ I will wait a 
year longer, and then try ; perhaps I shall manage better." 

So when the year was up, he fetched his cudgel again, sharp- 
ened its point and congratulated himself, that it was a trusty and 
strong weapon. At night the robbers returned, and began to 
drink wine, one bottle after another, till their heads dropped on 
the table. Then Hans took his cudgel, and stationing himself 
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before the Captain, askdd him again, " Who is my ^Either f The 
Oftptain dealt him a box on the ear by way of answer, which 
knocked him under the table ; but Hans was soon up again, and 
beat the Captain and his comrades so forciUy about the legs and 
arms; that they could not stir. The mother meanwhile remained 
in a corner, astonished at her son's bravery and strength ; but as 
soon as he had finished his work, he came to her and said, " You 
see now that I am in earnest, so tell me who is my fether.** 
"Dear Hans,* she replied, "let us go and seek tiU we find 
him.'* 

So saying she robbed the Captain of the key of the outer door, 
and Hans, fetching a large meal-sack, crammed it full of gold, 
salrer, and all the valuables he could find, and then threw it over 
his back. They left the cave^ but imagine what was the astonish- 
ment of Hans, when he emerged from darkness into the light of 
day, and saw the green trees, the flowers, the birds, and the 
mcnnng sun shining over all in the clear sky! He stood still 
and gazed all around him quite bewildered, iaSL his mother 
began to look for the road to her home, where they happily 
arrived, after two hours walking, and found it still in the solitary 
▼alley. 

At the door sat the father, who wept for joy when he recog- 
nised his wife, and heard that Hans was his son, whom he 
had long ago believed to be dead. But Etans, although only 
twelve years of age, was already a head taller than his father; 
and they all went together into the house, where Hans put 
down his sack upon the chimney-corner. As soon as he did so, 
the house began to crack ; and presently the chimney-seat gave 
way, and then the floor, so that the heavy sack fell quite down 
into the cellar. " Heaven protect us !" exclaimed the faiiier. 
" What is that t Why, you have broken our house down V 

"Pray don't let your grey hairs grow on that accoimt, my 
dear fether," replied Hans ; " there is in that sack much more tluai 
will build a house !" 

So, soon after, the father und son began to erect a new 
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cottage, and to buy cattle and land, and go to market. Hans 
ploughed their fields ; and when he went beliind the plough and 
pushed it through the soil, the oxen had no need to draw at all. 
The following spring, Hans said, " Father, bestow some money 
on me, and let me make an exceedingly heavy walking-stick, that 
I may go into strange lands." When this staff was ready, Hans 
left his father's house, and walked off, till he came to a large 
dense forest. There he heard something crackling and crashing, 
and, looking around, saw a fir-tree, which was coiled round from 
top to bottom like a rope. And, as he lifted his eyes, he per- 
ceived a great fellow who had caught hold of the tree, and was 
twisting it round like a reed. "Hilloa !'* cried Hans, " what are you 
doing there ?'* " I have plucked up two fir-stems," replied the 
fellow, " and am about to make a rope of them for my own use." 
" He has got some strength," thought Hans to himself ; " I might 
find him useful." And then he called out ^^ Let them be and come 
with me." Thereupon the fellow descended the tree, and walked 
with Hans, than whom he was a head taller, though Hans was by 
no means little. ** You shall be called * Eir-Twister,' " said Hans to 
him. As they walked on they heard somebody knocking and 
hammering so hard, that at every blow the ground shook ; and 
presently they came to a great rock, before which a giant was 
standing, knocking off great pieces with his fist. When Hans 
asked him what he was about, he replied, " When I want to go to 
sleep at night, there come bears, and wolves, and all creatures of 
that kind, who snuff and prowl around me and prevent me from 
sleeping, so now I want to build myself a house to rest in." 

" Ah, very well, I can use you too," thought Hans ; and said 
to the giant, " Come with me, leave your house-building, and you 
shall be called * Rock-Splitter.' " 

The man consented, and the three strode along through 
the forest, and wherever they came the wild beasts fled away 
from them, terrified. At evening time they came to an old 
deserted castle, into which they stept, and laid down to sleep in 
the hall. The following morning Hans went into the garden, and 
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found it quite a wilderness and full of thorns and weeds. As he 
walked about, a wild boar suddenly sprung out at him, but he 
gave it such a blow with his staff, that it fell down at his feet 
dead. So he threw it over his shoulder, and, taking it home, put 
it on a spit to roast, and chuckled over the treat it would be. 
Afterwards, the three agreed that every day they should take it 
by turns — two to go out and hunt, and the third to remain at 
home and cook for each nine pounds of meat. The first day 
the Fir-Twister remained at home ; and Hans and the Rock- 
Splitter went out hunting. While the former was busy at home 
with his cooking, there came to the castle gate a shrivelled-up 
little old man, who asked for meat. 

^* Take yourself oflf, you sneak !*' replied the cook ; " you want 
no meat !" But scarcely had he said these words than, to his 
great surprise, the little insignificant old man sprang upon him 
and thrashed him so with his fists, that he could not protect him- 
self from the blows, but was at last forced to drop down, gasping 
for breath. The little man did not leave till he had fully wreaked 
his vengeance ; but when the other two returned from hunting, 
the Fir-Twister said nothing to them of the old man or his blows, 
for he thought, when they remained at home, they might as well 
have a trial with the fellow ; and the bare thought of it pleased 
him very much. 

The following day, accordingly, the Rock-Splitter stopped at 
home, and it happened to him just as it had done to the Fir- 
Twister ; the old man beat him unmercifully because he would 
give him no meat. When the others came home at evening, the 
Fir-Twister perceived at once what had happened ; but both held 
their tongues, thinking that Hans should also taste of the supper. 

Hans, whose turn it now was to stay at home, did his work in 
the kitchen as he thought fit, and just as he was about to polish 
the kettle, the little man came and demanded without ceremony 
a piece of meat. " This is a poor fellow,*' thought Hans ; "I will 
give him some of my share, that the others may not come short ;" 
and he handed him a piece of meat. The Dwarf soon devoured 
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ity and demanded another piece, which the good-natured Hans 
gave him, and said it was such a fine piece he ought to be con- 
tented with it. But the Dwarf asked a third time for more 
meat. " You ought to be ashamed of yourself," said Hans, and 
gave him nothing. Thereupon the ill-tempered Dwarf tried to 
spring on him, and serve him as he had done the Fir-Twister and 
the Bock-Splitter ; but he had come at an unlucky moment, and 
Hans gave him a couple of blows which made the Dwarf jump 
down the castle steps. Hans would then have pursued him, but 
he was so tall that he actually fell over him, and when he got up 
again the Dwarf was off. ELans hurried after him into the forest, 
and saw him slip into a rocky hole ; after which he returned 
home, first marking the place. But the two others, when they 
came back, wondered to see Hans so merry, and when he told 
them all that had passed in their absence, they also concealed 
no longer the tale of their adventures. Hans laughed at them, 
and said, " You were served quite right, you should not have 
been so grudging with your meat ; but it is a shame that two 
such big fellows as you should have allowed yourselves to be 
beaten by a Dwarf." 

After their dinner they took a basket and some cord, and 
all three went to the rocky hole, into which the Dwarf had 
crept, and let Hans down in the basket, staff in hand. As soon 
as he came to the bottom he found a door, on opening which he 
saw a Maiden more beautiful than I can describe, and near her 
sat the Dwarf, who grinned at Hans like a sea-cat. But the 
Maiden was bound by chains, and looked so sadly at Hans that 
he felt a great compassion for her, and thought to himself, " You 
must be delivered from the power of this wicked Dwarf; " and 
he gave the fellow a blow with his staff, which killed him outright. 
Immediately the chains fell off the Maiden, and Hans was 
enchanted with her beauty. She told him she was a Princess, 
whom a rebellious Coimt had stolen away from her home, and 
concealed in a cave, because she would not listen to his offers of 
marriage. The Dwarf had been placed there by the Count as 
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watchman, and he had caused her daily vexation and trouble. 
Thereupon Hans placed the Maiden in the basket, and caused 
her to be drawn up ; but when the basket came down again 
Hans would not trust his two companions, for he thought they 
had already shown themselves false in not telling about the 
Dwarf before," and nobody could tell what design they might have 
now. So he laid his staff in the basket, and it was very lucky 
he did so, for as soon as the basket was half way up, the two men 
let it fall again, and Hans, had he been really in it, would have 
met with his death. But ELans now did not know how he should 
make his way out of the cave, and although he considered for a 
long while he could come to no decision. While he walked up 
and down he came again to the chamber where the Maiden had 
been sitting, and saw that the Dwarf had a ring on his finger 
which shone and glittered. This he pulled off and put on, and 
as soon as it pressed his finger, he heard suddenly some rustling 
over his head. He looked up, and saw two Spirits fluttering about 
in the air, who said he was their master, and they asked his wishes. 
Hans at first was quite astonished, but at last he said he wished 
to be borne up on the earth. In a moment they obeyed, and he 
seemed as if he was flying up ; but when they set him down on the 
ground, he saw nobody standing about, and when he went into 
the castle he could find nobody there either. The Fir-Twister 
and the Rock-Splitter had made their escape, and carried away 
with them the beautiful Maiden. Hans, however, pressed the 
ring, and the Spirits came at once, and said the two false comrades 
were gone off to sea. Hans thereupon hastened as fast as he 
could to the sea-shore, and there he perceived far out at sea the 
ship in which his perfidious friends had embarked. In his 
passionate haste he actually jumped into the sea, staff in hand, 
and began to swim ; but the tremendous weight of his staff 
prevented him from keeping his head up. He was just beginning 
to sink when he bethought himself of his ring, and immediately 
the Spirits appeared, and carried him on board the ship with the 
speed of lightning. As soon as he was safely set down, Hani) 
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swung his staff round, and gave the wicked traitors their well- 
merited reward ; after wliieh he threw them into the sea I Then 
he steered the vessel homo to the father and mother of the 
Princess, who had been in the greatest terror while in the hands 
of the two giants, and from whom he had happily saved, her for 
the second time. 

Soon afterwards Hans married the Princess, and their wedding 
was the occasion of the most splendid rejoicings. 



\ 




LEAN BETTY. 



Yebt different from lazy Harry and fat Eate, — who never 
troubled themselves to disturli their ease, — was lean Betty. She 
busied herself from morning tUl night, and gave her Itusbasd, 
tall John, so much to do that he was as heavily burdened as an 
ass which carries three sacks. But all was in vain, they had 
nothing, and they gained nothing, and one night when they went 
to bed and could not movo their hmbs from wearineas, they 
oould not sleep for the thoughts that oppressed them. Lean 
Betty poked her husband in his side, and said to him, " Listen to 
me, long John ! hear what I have thought. Suppose I should 
find a florin, and some one should give me a second, and then if 
I borrowed a third, and you gave me a fourth, with these four 
florins I would buy a young cow," 

The husband was pleased with this plan ; but he sud, " I 
oertainly do not know where I shall get the florin which I am to 
give you ; but, however, supposing you get the money, and caa 
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buy a cow with it, you will do well if you follow out your plan. 
It piiMOfl me to think/' he continued, '' that if the cow should 
produce a calf, I <xmi]4 then refresh myself often with a draught 
of milk !" 

" The milk is not for you," returned the wife, ** we nmst let 
the calf suck, that it may grow big and fat, and then we can sell 
it for a good price/* 

" Oh, certainly," replied the husband ; " but still we will take 
a little milk, for that can make no difference/' 

" Whoever taught you anything about cows V said the wife 
angrily ; " it may or may not do harm, but I will not have it 
done : and although you may take all the pains you like, you 
shall not have a drop of milk. Do you think, you lanky John, 
that because you cannot satisfy yourself you are going to make 
away with what it has cost me so much trouble to earn I" 

" Hold your tongue, woman !*' exclaimed the husband^ " or 
m give you a box on the ear." 

*' What !" exclaimed she in return ; " what, you will strike 
me, you whipper-snapper ! you sneak ! you lazy fellow !" And, 
so saying, she tried to catch hold of his hair ; but long John, 
raising himself up, pinioned the thin arms of Betty to her side 
with on^ hand, and with the other he kept her head on the 
pillow, and let her abuse him as she liked, till she fell asleep tired 
out. 

But whether when they awoke they quarrelled again, or went 
out to look for florins, or found them, I know nothing about I 




THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 



There was a poor Wood-cutter who lived with his Wife and 
three Daughters in a little liut on the edge of a large forest. 
One morning, when he went out to his usuiil work, he said to his 
wife, "Let my dinner be brought by our eldest Daughter, I 
shall not be ready to come home ; and that she may not lose 
her way, I will take with me a bag of seeds and strew them on 
my path." 

So when the sun was risen to the centre of the heavens, the 
Maiden set out on her way carrying a jug of aoup. But the 
field and wood -sparrows, the larks, blackbirds, goldfinches, and 
greenfinches, had many hours ago picked up the seeds, so that 
the Maiden could find no trace of the way. So she walked on, 
trusting to fortune, till the sun set and night came on. The trees 
soon began to rustle in the darkness, the owls to hoot, and the 
girl began to feel frightened. All at once she perceived a light 
shining at a distance among the trees. " People must dwell 
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there," she thought^ "who will keep me during the night;" 
and she walked towards the light. In a short time she came to 
a cottage where the windows were all lighted up, and when she 
knocked at the door a hoarse voice called from within, " Come in." 
The girl opened the door and perceived a hoary Old Man sitting 
at a table, with his face buried in his hands, and his white beard 
flowing down over tlie table on to the ground. On the hearth 
lay three animals, a Hen, a Cock, and a brindled Cow. The 
girl told the Old Man her adventures, and begged for a night's 
lodging. The Man said : — 



"Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to that?" 



\ 



" Cluck !" said the animals ; and as that meant they were satis- 
fied, the Old Man said to the Maiden, " Here is abundance and 
to spare ; go now into the kitchen and cook some supper for us." 
The girl found plenty of everything in the kitchen, and 
cooked a good meal ; but thought nothing about the animals. 
When she had finished, she carried a full dish into the room, and 
sitting down opposite the Old Man ate till she satisfied her 
hunger. When she had done, she said, " I am very tired, where 
is my bed, where I shall lie down and sleep ? " The animals 

replied : — 

" You have eaten with him, 
You have drunk too with him ; 
And yet you have not thought of us ; 
Still you may pass the night here." 

Thereupon the Old Man said, " Step down yon stair, and you 
will come to a room containing two beds, shake them up and 
cover them with white sheets, and then I will come and lie down 
to sleep myself. The Maiden stepped down the stair, and, as 
soon as she had shaken the beds up and covered them afresh, 
she laid herself down in one bed without waiting for the Old Man. 
.But after some time the Old Man came, and after looking at the 
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girl with the light, shook his head when he saw she was fast 
asleep ; and then, opening a trap-door, dropped her down into the 
cellar below. 

Late in the evening the Wood-cutter arrived at home, and 
scolded his Wife because she had let him hunger all day long. 
" It is not my fault,*' she replied ; "the girl was sent out with your 
dinner; she must have lost her way ; but to-morrow she will return, 
no doubt." At daybreak the Wood-cutter got up to go into the 
forest, and desired that the second Daughter should bring him his 
meal this time. "I will take a bag of peas," he said; "they 
are larger than corn-seed ; and the girl will therefore see them 
better, and not lose my track." At noon-day, accordingly the 
girl set out with her father's dinner ; but the peas had all disap- 
peared, for the wood-birds had picked them all up as they had on 
the day before, and not one was left. So the poor girl wandered 
about in the forest till it was quite da^k, and then she also 
arrived at the Old Man's hut, was invited in and begged food 
and a night's lodging. The Man of the white beard, asked nis 
animals again: — 

" Pretty Hen, and pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to that?" 

They answered again, " Cluck ! " and everything thereupon 
occurred the same as on the previous day. The girl cooked a 
good meal, ate and drank with the Old Man, but never once 
thought of the animals ; and when she asked for her bed, they 
made answer ; — 

" You have eaten with him. 
You have drunk too witk him ; 
And yet you have not thought of us ; 
Still you may pass here the night ! ** 

As soon as she was gone to sleep the Old Man came, and 
after looking at her and shaking his head as before, dropped her 
into the cellar below. 
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Meanwhile the third morning arrived, and the Wood-cutter 
told his Wife to send their youngest child with his dinner ; " For," 
said he, ^' she is always obedient and good ; she wiU keep in the 
right path, and not run about like those idle hussies her sisters!" 

But the Mother refused, and said, '^ Shall I lose my young^t 
child too?" 

" Be not afraid of that," said her husband; " the girl will not 
miss her way, she is too steady and prudent ; but for more 
precaution I will take beans to strew, they are larger still than 
peas, and will show her the way better." 

But, by-and-by, when the girl went out with her basket on her 
arm, the wood-pigeons had eaten up all the beans ; and she knew 
not which way to turn. She was full of trouble, and thought 
with grief, how her father would want his dinner, and how her 
dear Mother would grieve w!aen she did not return. At length, 
when it became quite dark, she also perceived the lighted cottage, 
•and, entering it, begged very politely to be allowed to pass the 
night there. The Old Man asked the animals a third time in the 
same words : — 



" Pretty Hen, pretty Cock ; 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to that? 



" Cluck, cluck !'* said they. Thereupon the Maiden stepped up 
to the fire near which they lay, and fondled the pretty Hen and 
Cock, smoothing their plumage down with her liands, while she 
stroked the Cow between her horns. Afterwards, when she bad 
got ready a good supper at the old Man's request, and had 
placed the dishes on the table, she thought to herself, " I must 
not appease my hunger till I have fed these good creatures. 
There is an abundance in the kitchen, I will serve them first." 
Thus thinking she went and fetched some corn and strewed 
it before the fowls, and then she brought an armful of hay and 
gave it to the Cow. "Now eat away, you good creatures,'* said 
she to them, " and when you are thirsty you shall have a nice 
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fresh draught." So saying, she brought in a pail full of water ; 

and the Hen and Cock perched themselves on its edge, put 

their beaks in, and then threw their heads up as birds do when 

drinking ; the Cow also took a hearty draught. When the animals 

were thus fed, the Maiden sat down at table with the Old Man 

and ate what was left for her. In a short while the Hen and 

the Cock began to fold their wings over their heads, and the 

brindled Cow blinked with both eyes. Then the Maiden asked, 

** Shall we not also take our rest?" The Old Man replied as 
before. 

" Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
"What have you to say to that? 

" Cluck, cluck !" replied the animals, meaning — 

'* You have eaten with us, 
You have drunk too with us. 
You have thought of us kindly too. 
And we wish you a good night's rest." 

So the Maiden went down the stairs, and shook up the feather- 
beds and laid on clean sheets, and when they were ready, the Old 
Man came and laid down in one, with his white beard stretching 
down to his feet. The girl then laid down in the other bed, first 
saying her prayers before she went to sleep. 

She slept quietly till midnight, and at that hour there began 
such a tumult in the house that it awakened her. Presently it 
began to crack and rumble in every corner of the room, and the 
doors were slammed back against the wall, and then the beams 
groaned as if they were being riven away from their fastenings^ 
and the stairs fell down, and at last it seemed as if the whole 
roof fell in. Soon after that all was quiet, but the maiden took 
no harm, and went quietly off again to sleep. When, however, the 
bright light of the morning sun awoke her, what a sight met her 
eyes ! She found herself lying in a large chamber, with everything 
around belonging to regal pomp. On the walls were represented 
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gold flowers growing on a green silk ground ; the bed was of 
ivory and the curtains of red velvet, and on a stool close by was 
placed a pair of slippers ornamented with pearls. The Maiden 
thought it was all a dream ; but presently in came three servants 
dressed in rich liveries, who asked her what were her commands. 
" Leave me," replied the Maiden; " I will get up at once, and cook 
some breakfast for the Old Man, and also feed the pretty Hen, the 
pretty Cock, and the brindled Cow." She spoke thus because she 
thought the Old Man was ah^eady up, but when she looked roimd 
at his bed, she saw a stranger to her lying asleep in it. While 
she was looking at him, and saw that he was both young and 
handsome, he awoke, and starting up, said to the Maiden ; ** I am 
a King's son, who was long ago changed by a wicked old witch 
into the form of an Old Man, and condemned to live alone in 
the wood, with nobody to bear me company but my thi'ee servants 
in the foml of a Hen, a Cock, and a brindled Cow. And the 
enchantment was not to end until a Maiden should come so kind- 
hearted that she should behave as well to my animals as she did 
to me ; and such an one you have been ; and therefore this last 
midnight we were saved through you, and the old wooden hut 
has again become my royal palace." 

When he had thus spoken, the girl and he arose, and the 
Prince told his three servants to fetch to the palace the Father 
and Mother of the Maiden, that they might witness her marriage. 

"But where are my two Sisters?" she asked. "I have put 
them in the cellar," replied the Prince, " and there they must remain 
till to-morrow morning, when they shall be led into the forest and 
bound as servants to a collier, until they have reformed their 
tempers, and learnt not to let poor animals suffer hunger/' 




LOVE AND SORROW TO SHARE. 



Once upon a time there was a Tailor so quarrelsome that his 
poor Wife could never get on with him, although she was both 
affectionate, pious, and industrious. He was discontented with 
whatever she did ; and would not only mutter and scold, but even 
knock her about, and beat her. At last the Magistrate was told 
of his conduct, and the Tailor was summoned and put into 
prison till he should behave better. For a long time he was kept 
on bread and water, and at length released, after being admonished 
to beat his Wife no more, but to live with her in concord, and to 
share affection and sorrow, as it was fit that married people 
should do. 

For some time all went on well ; but soon the Tailor fell into 
his old habits, and grew more and more discontented and 
quarrelsome. However, because he dared not beat his Wife, he 
would pull her hair instead ; and one day she escaped from him 
and rushed out of doors. The Tailor pursued her with his yard 
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measure and shears in his hands, and as he did not gain on her 
steps he threw the measure and shears at her. The poor woman 
ran round their court, while her husband continued to throw tiie 
shears at her ; and if he missed his aim he abused her, and if he 
hit her he laughed. He kept up this sport so long Ihat the 
neighbours came to the assistance of his Wife, and he was taken 
again before the Magistrate and reminded of his promise. " My 
dear lord," replied the Tailor, " I have kept to what I promised ; 
I have not beaten my Wife, but shared with her afifection and 
sorrow." 

"How can that be?" asked the Judge; "when she has now 
come a second time with these loud complaints of your conduct!" 

" I have not beaten my wife," reiterated the Tailor ; " but all 
I did was to try and comb out her hair, because she looked so 
wild. But she ran away from me, and would not hear what I 
said ; so then I piu^sued her, and in order to remind her of her 
duty, I threw at her what I chanced to have in my hand ; I have 
also shared with her my love and my sorrow, for as often as I hit 
her she was made sorry and I was glad ; and when I missed her 
she was glad and I was sorry ! " 

The Judges, however, were not satisfied with this answer, but 
sentenced him to a well-earned punishment ! 




KING WREN. 



In the olden times the birds liad their own particular language, 
which each of them understood ; now it sounded like a piping, now 
like a screeching, now like a whistling, and with some hke music 
without words. Onee it came into the heads of the birds that 
they would go no longer without a King, but would chose one 
among themselves. Only one bird, the Plover, waa opposed 
to this plan ; " Free I have lived and free I will die !" he said, 
and so flevr angrily away, crying, "Whereshall I rest? where shall 
I rest 7" He flew on till he came to an unfrequented swamp, 
and there he stayed, and never showed himself again among his 
fellows. 

The birds kept to their first resolution, and one fine May 
morning they all assembled together from the woods and fields. 
There were the Eagles and Finches, the Owls and the Crows, 
the Laiks and the Sparrows ; (need I name them all ?) for even the 
Cuckoo came, and the Hoopoe his ooachman, so called because he 
always .ippears two days earlier; also a very small Bird who as 
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yet had no name, mingled in the crowd. The Hen, who by chance 
had heardnothing of the affair, wondered at the immense assemblage. 
"Wat, wat, wat, is all this?" she quacked, but the Cock comforted 
his dear Hen by telling her what it all meant. It was determined 
that he should be King who could fly the highest, and thereupon 
a green Frog which sat among the bushes began to croak, " Natt, 
natt, natt, natt !" because it thought that there would be many 
tears shed on that account. But the Crow cried out, " Back 
croaker ! everything will be kept quiet." 

It was next resolved that the trial should be made at once, 
because it was such a beautiful morning, and in order that no 
one might afterwards say, " I could easily have flown much higher, 
but the evening coming on prevented me." 

At a given sign the whole assemblage mounted in the air, 
causing such an immense dust to rise from the field, that it seemed 
as if a black cloud was formed with the whirring, rustling, and 
beating of their wings. The small birds, however, soon fell back, 
for they could not fly very far, and so they alighted on the ground 
again» The larger birds kept it up longer, but none of them like 
the Eagle, who mounted so high that he almost touched the sun ! 
Then he perceived that the others were not near him at all, and 
he thought to himself, " What need I to fly any higher ? I am cer- 
tainly the King !" and so saying, he began to fly downwards. 
When he alighted, the birds all exclaimed, "You must be our King, 
nobody has flown higher than you !" 

"Except me!" cried the little fellow without a name, who had 
hid himself among the feathers on the Eagle's back ; and so saying 
he flew up high and higher still than the Eagle. When he had 
got as high as he possibly could, he folded his wings and dropped 
down again, exclaiming with his shrill voice, " I am Iting, I am 
King !" 

" You, our King T* replied the other birds in a rage, " you have 
gained it by means of craft and stratagem !" So they made 
another condition that he should be King who should fall deepest 
into the earth. 
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How the Goose swam cackling to land with her broad breast ! 
How quickly the Cook grubbed up a hole ! The Duck went the 
boldest to work, for she jumped into a grave, but in so doing 
sprained her foot, and waddled away to the nearest pond, crying, 
" Bad work, bad work !" But the Little Bird without a name found 
a mouse-hole, into which it crept and called out in its shrill voice, 
I am King, I am King ! 

You our King V replied the other birds in a rage, " do you 
think your cunning shall gain you anything ?" and they resolved 
to keep the poor Bird in the hole and starve him out. There* 
upon the Owl was set to keep watch during the night, and 
forbidden to let out his charge on pain of death ! Then, 
because they were weary with so much flying, and the evening 
was come, the other birds went to bed with their wives and 
children, leaving the Owl standing alone by the mouse-hole, 
staring into it with both his eyes. By-and-by the Owl began 
to feel tired, and thought one eye would do to watch that 
the evil thing did not escape, while he went to sleep with 
the other. Soon the Little Bird peeped out, and thought about 
escaping; but the Owl perceived him, and drove him back. 
Then the Owl began to close first one eye, and go to sleep with 
that, and then the other, and so he intended to pass the whole 
night ; but unluckily he once forgot to open the one eye when 
he shut the other, and so going to sleep with both he did not 
remark the Little Bird, who took advantage of this slip to make 
his escape. 

From that time the Owl dared not any more suflfer himself to 
be seen by day, for fear the other birds should pursue him, and 
maltreat him. He flies now only during the night and persecutes 
mice, because they make such, to him, unfortunate holes! The 
Little Bird too, did not like to venture among the others, lest he 
should be injured, or killed. He concealed himself in the hedges ; 
and when he thought himself quite safe, he, called out " I am 
King, I am King ! " Therefore the other birds called him Hedge- 
King in scorn, and that means the Wren. 
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THE SOLE. 



The Fidies once grew very discontented because no order was 
kept in their dominions. None turned aside for the others, but 
each swam right or left just as it pleased him, sometimes between 
those who wished to be together, or else pushed them to one side, 
and the stronger ones gave the weaker blows with their tails, 
which made them get out of the way as fast as they could, or 
else devoured them. "How nice it would be,'* thought the 
Fishes, " if we had a king who should exercise the power of 
judging between us !" And so at last they assembled together 
to choose a lord, who should be he who could swim the quickest 
and render help best to the weaker fishes. 

So they laid themselves all in rank and file by the shore, and 
the Pike gave a signal with his tail, on which they started off. 
Like an arrow darted away the Pike, closely followed by the 
Herring, the Gudgeon, the Perch, and the Carp, and the rest. 
Even the Sole swam among them, hoping to gain the prize. 
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All at once a cry was heard, " The Herring is first, the 
Herring is first !" " Who is first ?'' asked the flat envious Sole, 
in a vexed tone, *^ Who is first V 

'^ The Herring, the Herring !" was the reply. 

" The nak-ed Her-ring, the nak-ed Her-ring I" said the Sole 
disdainfully. And since that time the Sole's mouth has become 
all on one side for a punishment. 
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THE BITTEBN AND THE HOOPOE. 



" Where do you find the best pastura^ for your flocks ?" asked 
a Master of an old Cowherd, 

" Here, Master, where the grass b neither too thick nor too 
scarce ; else it is no use !" 

" Why not ?" asked the Master, 

" Do you hear that moaning cry out on the meadow ?" asked 
the Cowherd ; " that is the Bittern, who was once a herdsman, 
and the Hoopoe also. I will tell you the tale : — 

" The Bittern once kept his flocks on a flourishing green 
meadow, where flowers grew in great abundance, so that the 
cows became &t and mettlesome. But the Hoopoe drove his 
cattle to a high and barren hill, where the wind twisted the sand 
about, and his cows therefore grew thin, and gained no strength. 
When evening came, and the flocks had to be driven home, the 
Bittern could not collect his cows, because they were so well fed, 
and they ran away from bim. He called to them, ' Come here. 
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pretty cows !' but in vain, they paid no attention to his words. 
The Hoopoe, on the contrary, could not get his cows upon their 
legs, they were become so weary and strengthless. * Up, up! 
get up !' he cried ; but it was no use, they remained lying on the 
sand. And so it always happens when one does not keep things 
in moderation. And to this day, although they no longer keep 
flocks, the Bittern cries daily, * Btmt heriim,' and the Hoopoe, 
* Up ! up ! up ! ' " 




A COUPLE of hundred years ago, when people were not so wise 
and crafty aa they are now-a-days, a curious circumstance 
(jccurred in a certain small town. By chance, one of the large 
Owls, which folks call Screech-Owla, came from a neighbouring 
forest, and took up its dwelling in a shed belonging to a citizen 
lit the town, from whence it dared not come out except at night, 
for fear the other birds should raise a great outcry against it for 
disturbing their peace. One morning when the Stable-boy went 
into the shed to fetch some straw, he was frightened on per- 
ceiving the Owl so dreadfully, that he ran away, and told his 
Master that a horrible monster, such as he had never before seen 
in his lifetime, was sitting in one corner of the shed, and rolled 
Its eyes round as if it would devour everythiiig it could see. 
" I know you of old," replied his Master ; " you have courage 
enough to chase a blackbird over the fields, but if you see a 
dead hen lying about, you want a stick laid on you before you 
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will approach it. I must now go myself and see what sort of 
monster this k." 

So saying, the Master set off and walked as bold as possible 
into the shed and peeped round. But as soon as he saw the 
curious and hideous creature with his own eyes he went into as 
great a panic as his servant. He made his escape with' a couple 
of leaps and ran to his neighbours, whom he begged with tears in 
his eyes to come and assist him against an unknown and dangerous 
animal, or perhaps the whole town might be endangered if it should 
made its escape from the shed where it was concealed. Immedi- 
ately there arose a great outcry and noise in the streets of the 
town, and the townsmen came armed with spikes, rakes, spades, 
and hatchets, as if they were going to attack an enemy. At last 
appeared the Mayor himself at the head of his councillors, and 
when they were all arranged in the market-place, they made their 
way to the shed and surrounded it on all sides. Then one of the 
bravest of the assemblage stepped before the others and entered 
the shed armed with a pole ; but he came out again directly with 
a shriek, and looking as pale as death he ran off without saying 
a word. Two others next made the attempt, but they met with 
no better success; and at last a tall and very strong man, renowned 
for his deeds of valour, stepped forward and said, " With bare 
looking at the monster you will never drive him away ; some 
determination must be used ; but I see you are all playing the part 
of old women, and none of you will beard the enemy." So saying, 
he caused his body armour, his sword, and spear to be brought, 
and, equipping himself with these, prepared for the attack, while 
all the others praised his courage, although many of them feared 
for his life. The two doors of the shed were thrown open, and 
the warrior perceived the Owl perched in the middle of a large 
beam which ran across. He caused a ladder to be brought, 
and when it was fixed ready for him to mount, all called out to 
him to behave bravely, and reminded him of St. George and the 
Dragon. He mounted the ladder, and as the owl saw what 
his intentions were, and became frightened also by the cries of 
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the people outside, who prevented its exit, it rolled its eyes, ruffled 
its feathers, snapped its beak, and sereaehed loudly. ** Bush on 
it, rush on it!" exclaimed the crowd to the valiant Soldier. "If 
you stood where I do," he replied, " you would not be so ready 
to shout." Then he mounted a stave higher on the ladder ; but 
there he began to tremble, and at length he beat a retreat half 
fainting ! 

And now there was no one left who would venture to face 
the danger. "The monster," said the crowd, "has all but 
poisoned and wounded to death with his snapping and breathing, 
our strongest man, and shall we also venture our lives ?'' There- 
upon, they consulted with one another what they should do to 
prevent ruin from involving the whole town. For a long time 
nothing satisfactory was proposed, until at last the Mayor hit on 
a plan. "My idea is this ;" he said, " that out of the conunon 
purse we purchase and make good to the owner this stable with 
all that it contains, straw, hay, and com, and then that the whole 
building, together with the fearful monster therein, be burnt to 
ashes, and so no one shall lose his life by this occurrence. 
There is no time to spare, and parsimony in this case would 
be badly exercised." 

All the rest agreed to this proposal, and so the shed was set 
light to at the four comers, and the poor Owl miserably burnt to 
death ! 




MI8F0KTUNE. 



When misfortuDe pursues any one, it will find him out into 
whatever comer he may creep, or however far he may flee over 
the world. 

Now, once upon a, time, a certain man became so poor, that 
be had not a wngle faggot of wood left wherewith to light his 
fire. So, he went into the forest to fell a tree, but they were all too 
large and too strong ; and he penetrated deeper among them till 
he found one which he thought would do. Just as he was about 
to raise his axe he perceived a pack of wolves, coming out of the 
brushwood, who howled dreadfully aa they came nearer. The 
man threw away his axe, and ran tiU he came to a bridge. The 
peep water, however, had rotted the bridge ; and so, just aa he 
was about to run over it, it cracked and fell into the water. 
What was he to do now ? If he stopped still, the wolves would 
overtake him and tear him to pieces ; so, in his perplexity, he 
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jumped into the water, but there, because he could not swim, he 
soon began to sink. By chance a couple of fishermen, who sat on 
the other bank, saw him ; and one of them swam after him and 
brought him to shore. Then they laid him down beneath an old 
wall, to dry in the sunshine and regain his strength a bit. But, 
just as he recovered Lis senses, and tried to thank the fishermen 
for their help, and to tell his tale, the wall fell upon him and 
crushed him ! 





THE DURATION OF LIFE. 



When the world vaa first created, it waa appointed how many 
yeara each creature should exist. So the Ass came and inquired 
how long he was to live. " Thirty years," he was told and 
asked, " Is that sufficient V " Alas ! " replied the Ass, " that is 
a long time. Think how many wearisome burdens I shall have 
to carry from morning till night ; oomsacks to the mill, tha^t others 
may eat bread, and I receive nothing but blows and kicks, and 
yet keep always active and obliging ! Take away some of my 
years, I pray ! " 

So the Ass wae pitied, and a life of only eighteen years 
appointed to him ; whereupon he went gladly away, and the Dog 
then made his appearance, and asked the same. " How long do you 
wish to live?" was inquired of him ; "thirty years were too much 
for the Ass ; but perhaps you will be satisfied." " Do you wean 
so ? " siud the Dog ; " remember how much I shall have to run ; 
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my feet will not last it out ; and then when I have lost my voice 
and cannot bark, and my teeth and cannot bite, what will 
there be for me to do but to crawl and howl from one comer to 
another ? " 

So the Dog's plea was allowed, and twelve years appointed 
for his age, after which he departed and made room for the 
Monkey. "You will live thirty years willingly, no doubt," 
was said to the Monkey ; " you need not work like the Ass and 
the Dog, and therefore will always be well off." 

" Alas ! it should be so," said the Monkey ; " but really it 
is very different. I must always be making comical faces for 
people to laugh at ; and all the apples they give me to eat turn 
out sour ones. How often is sadness hidden by a joke ! But 
thirty years I can never endure ! " 

Thereupon ten years were allowed to him. 

Last of all Man appeared, healthy and vigorous, and requested 
a time to be appointed to him. *' You shall live thirty years," 
was the reply ; " is that enough ? " " What a short time ! " 
exclaimed Man ; "just when I shall have built myself a house, 
and lighted a fire upon my own hearth, and just when I shall 
have planted trees to bear me fruit in their season, and I am 
thinking of enjoying life, I must die ! I pray let my life be 
lengthened ! " 

" The eighteen years of the Ass shall be added." 

" That is not enough ! " said Man. 

" You shall have also twelve years of the Dog's life." 

" Still too Httle ! " replied Man. 

^* Well, then, you may have the ten years allowed to the 
Monkey ; but you must desire no more." 

Man was then obliged to leave, but he was not satisfied. 

Thus Man lives seventy years. The first thirty are the days 
of his manhood, which pass quickly away ; he is then healthy 
and vigorous, works with pleasure, and rejoices in his being. 
Then follow the eighteen years of the life of the Ass, which 
bring to him one burden after another; he must work for 
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com which nourishes others, ^d abuse and blame become 
the reward of his labours. Ne^^t come the twelve years of 
the Dog, during which Man has to sit in comers, grumbling 
because he has no longer any teeth to bite with. And when 
this time is up, then the ten years of the Monkey bring the close 
of the scene. Then Man becomes childish and foolish, and 
does strange things, which make him ridiculous in the eyes of 
children ! 




DEATH'S MESSENGERS. 



In olden times, a Giaot waa once wandering up and down a road, 
when suddenly an unknown man appeared in hia path, and cried, 
"Stop! not a step further." "What, you itripling!'' etui the 
Giant, " why, I could crush you between my fingers ; will you stand 
in my way ? Who arc you who speak so boldly ? " 

" I am Death," replied the stranger, " whom nobody opposes, 
and whose commands you must obey." 

The Giant, however, refused, and began to wrestle with Death. 
It was a long and hasty battle, but at length the Giant got the 
best of it, and knocked Death down with his fist, so that he 
dropped like a stone. The Qiant, thereupon, went his way, 
leaving Death vanquished and strengthless, so that he could not 
rise again. " What will be the consequence ?" thought Death ; 
" if I lie here in this corner nobody will die in the world, and it 
will soon get so full of human beings, that they will not be able 
to stir for one another." Just then, a Young Man came up the 
i-oad, strong and healthy, singing a song, and looking well about 
liim. As soon as he perceived the helpless beaten one, he went 
up to him, and compassionately rusing him poured a draught of 
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cordial out of his flask doim his throaty and waited till strength 
returned. " Do you know," asked Death, when he had recovered 
a bit, " do you know who I am, whom you have thus helped on 
his legs again f 

« No," replied the Youth, « I know you not." « I am Death," 
he replied ; " I spare no one, and can take no excuse from you 
even. But, to show you that I am not ungrateful, I promise not 
to take you unawares ; but I will send my messengers before I 
come and fetch you." 

" Very well ;" said the Young Man, " that is a bargain, that I 
shall know when you are coming, and so long shall be safe from 
your visit." 

With this understanding he pursued his way merrily, and 
lived in prosperity for some time. But youth and health will not 
remain for ever ; soon came sicknesses and troubles to the Young 
Man, so that he complained by day and could get no rest at night. 
" I shall not die," he said to himself, " for Death must first send 
his messengers ; but I wish these terrible days of illness were over V 

By-and-by he did get well again, and began to live as usual. 
One day somebody knocked at the window, and looking round he 
saw Death standing behind him, who said, '^ Follow me, the 
hour is come for your departure from the world." 

" How so !" exclaimed the Man; *' will you break the promise 
that you made to me to send your messengers before you came 
yourself? I have seen none." 

*^ Be silent," repUed Death ; " have I not sent you one mes- 
senger after another ? — did not fever come and seize you, shake 
you, and lay you prostrate ? — did not a giddiness oppress your 
head ? — ^had you not gout in all your limbs ? — did not a singing 
noise injure your ears ? — ^had not you lumbago in your back ? — 
a film over your eyes ? — ^Above aU, did not my dear half-brother. 
Sleep, remind you of me every night when you laid down, as if 
you were already dead ?" 

The Man knew not what to reply to all this, and surrendering 
himself therefore to his fate he followed Death. 




MASTER COBBLEBSAWL. 



Master Cobblebsawl was a amalt, meagre, but very activo man, 
who had no rest in him. Hb face, whose only promiDent featurt' 
was a tumed-up nose, was seamed and deadly pale ; his hair was 
gray and rough; his eyea small, but they peered right and left 
in a piercing way. He observed everything, found fault with 
everything, knew everything blotter and did it better tbaa any one 
else in his own estimation. When he walked in the streets he 
swung his two arms about in such a hasty fashion, that once he 
knocked the pail, which a girl was carrying, so high into the air 
that the water fell all over him. " Sheep's-head !" he ezcltumed, 
shaking himself, " could you not see that I was following you ?" 
By trade he was a shoemaker ; and when he was at Work, he 
pulled hb thread out so hastily, that nobody went near hini 
for fear of hia elbows poking into their sides. No comrade 
remiuned with him longer than a month, for he had always some- 
thing to remark upon in the best work. Either the stitchea were 
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not even, or one shoe was longer than the other, or one heel 
higher than the other, or the leather was not drawn sufficiently 
tight. " Wait," he would say to a young hand, " wait, and I 
will show you how one can whiten the skin !" and so saying, 
he would fetch a strap and lay it across the shoulders of his 
victim. He called everybody idle and lazy; but still he did 
not do much for himself, because he could not sit quiet two 
quarters of an hour together. If his wife got up early in the 
morning and lighted a fire, he would jump out of bed and run 
barefeet into the kitchen, crying out, " Do you want to burn the 
house down ? there is a fire fit for any one to roast an ox at ! 
Wood costs money." 

If the maid, while standing at the washtub, laughed and 
repeated to herself what she had heard, he would scold her, and 
say, " There stands a goose, chattering and forgetting her work 
with her gossip." " Of what use is that fresh soap ? shameful 
waste and a disgraceful dirtiness, for she wants to spare her hands 
by not properly rubbing out the stains V So saying, he would 
jump yp and throw down a whole pailful of water, so as to set 
the kitchen a swimming! 

Once they were building a new house near him, and he 
ran to his window to look on. " There ! they are using that 
red sandstone again which never dries," he said ; " nobody in 
that house will be healthy. And see how quickly the fellows 
are laying on the stones. The mortar too is not properly mixed; 
gravel should be put in, not sand. I expect the house will 
fall some day on the heads of its owners." So saying, he sat 
down again, and did another stitch or so ; but soon he sprang up, 
and throwing away his apron exclaimed, *^ I will go and speak 
to those men myself." The carpenters were at work just 
then. " How is this ?" he asked ; " you are not cutting by 
line. Do you think the beams will lay straight? no, they 
will come all away from the joists." Then he snatched an axe 
out of the hand of one of the carpenters to show him how he 
should cut ; but just then a waggon laden with clay chanced 
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to be going past, so Master Cobblersawl threw away the axe, 
and cried to the peasant who was with it, " Yoii are not rightly 
humane! who would harness young horses to a heavily laden 
waggon ? the poor beasts will fall down presently." 

The peasant, however, gave him no answer, and so he went 
back to his workshop in a passion. Just as he was about to 
commence again the job which he had left, his apprentice handed 
him a shoe. " What is this, again ?" exclaimed Master Cobblers- 
awl ; *^ have I not told you often and often not to stitch your 
shoes so wide. Who will buy a shoe like this with scarce any 
sole at all to it ? I desire that you will follow my commands 
to the letter." 

"Yes, master," replied the apprentice, "you may be in the 
right to say that the shoe is worth nothing, but it is the very same 
tfiat you sewed, and were just now at work upon; for when you 
ran out you threw it under the table, and I picked it up. But 
an angel from heaven would not convince you that yoa were 
wrong." 

A night or two afterwards Master Cobblersawl dreamed that 
he was dead and on the way to heaven. When he arrived there 
and knocked at the door, the Apostle Peter opened it to see who 
desired to enter. *^ Ah, is it you, Master Cobblersawl ?" said the 
Saint, " I will let you in certainly ; but I warn you not to interfere 
with what you may observe in heaven, or it will be the worse for 

you." 

"You might have spared yourself the trouble of saying that," 
replied Cobblersawl ; " I know very well how to behave my- 
self; and here, thank God, there is nothing to blame, as there is on 
earth." So saying, he stepped in and walked up and down over 
the wide expanse of heaven, looking about him right and left, 
and now and then shaking his head or muttering to himself. 
Presently he perceived two angels carrying a beam, the same 
which a certain one once had in his own eye when he perceived the 
mote in his brother's eye. But thqy were carrying the beam not 
longways but crossways, and this caused Master Cobblersawl to 
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say to himself, " Did ever anybody see such stupidity ?" Still he 
held his tongue, thinking that after all it was no matter whether 
the beam were carried straight or not, provided it did not inter- 
fere with anybody. Soon afterwnrds he saw two angels pouring 
water out of a spring into a tub which was full of holes, 
so that the water escaped on all sides. They were watering 
the earth with rain. " AUe Hagel !" exclaimed he suddenly ; 
but recollecting himself, he kept his opinions to himself, and 
thought, "Perhaps it is mere pastime, and intended for a joke, so 
that one may do idle things here in heaven as well as upon earth." 
So he went onwards and saw a waggon stuck fast in a 
deep rut. *5No wonder," said he to the person in charge; 
" who would have filled it so extravagantly ? what have you 
there ?" 

" Pious wishes," replied the man ; " I could not with the 
get along the right road ; but fortunately I was able to get my 
waggon on it, and they will not let me stick fast." 

Just then an angel did really come and harnessed horses to 
the waggon. " Quite right," thought Cobblersawl ; " but two 
horses are not enough to pull the waggon out : there must be 
four horses at the least." Presently came a second angel, leading 
two more horses, but he did not harness them before, but behind. 
Now this was too much for Master Cobblersawl. " Tallpatsch !'' 
he exclaimed aloud, " what are you about? Did anybody ever as 
long as the world had stood pull a waggon in that way up this road ? 
You think you know better than I in your conceited pride !" 
and he would have said more, but one of the inhabitants of 
heaven caught him by the neck and shoved him out of the place 
with a stern push. Just outside the gate Master Cobblersawl 
turned his head round, and saw the waggon raised up by four 
winged horses. 

At the same moment he awoke. "Things are certainly 
somewhat different in heaven to what they are on earth," 
he said to himself, " and much may therefore be excused ; 
but who could patiently see two horses harnessed behind a 
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waggon and two before ? Certainly they had wings, but I did 
not observe that at first. However, rt is a great absurdity 
that a horse with four good legs must have wings too ! But 
I must get up, or else they will make further mistakes about 
that house. Still, after all, it is a very lucky thing that I am 
not dead 1" 




THE NIX IN THE POND. 



There was once upon a lime a Miller who lived very happily 
with liis Wife, for they were very well off, and their prosperity 
increased year by year. But misfortune comes by night. As 
their riches had grown, so they disappeared ; and thus they 
melted away yearly till at last the Miller had only his juill, and 
thjit he could scarcely call his own property. He became very 
full of trouble over his losses ; and when he lay down alter his 
day's work he eould get no test, but tossed about in his bed, 
thinking and thinking. One morning he arose before daybreak, 
and went out into the open air, to consider some way of light- 
ening his heart ; and as he passed by the mill-dam the first ray 
of the sun shone forth, and he heard a rippling in the pond. He 
turned round and perceived a beautiful Maiden, raising herself 
slowly out of the water. Her long hair, which she had gathered 
behind her shoulders with her long fingers, fell down on both 
sides of her face, and covered her white bosom. The Mdler saw 
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at onoc tlmt it was the Nix of the mill-iKjnd, and lie knew not 
from fear wlictlirr to stop or go away. TJie Nix solved his 
doubts by call in ic liiiii by name in a gentle voice, and asking him 
why lie was so sa«l. At first the Miller was dunjb ; but as she 
8i)c>ke so kindly to him, he took courage, and told Jicr tiiat hv 
had once lived in riciios and prosperity, but ho was now so jKiur 
he knew not wliat to do. 

" Rest (jnictly,'' said tlie Nix ; "I will make you richer and 
hapj)ier than yon wttn; before ; only you must promise nie tliat 
you will ^ive nu' what lias just now been born in your hou«e/' 
" That can be notliini^ else tlian a puppy or a kitten," thouMit 
the Miller, and so prnmised the Nix what she desired. There- 
uj)on slie divtMl again underwater, and the Miller liastcned home 
to his mill in good spirits. He had almost reacheil it, when the 
Alaid coming from it met him, and told hhii to rejoice, for his 
Wife liiwl just borne him a little boy. Tiie Miller started back, 
as if struck by lightning, for he at once |K'rceived that the crafty 
Nix was aware of the fact, and had deceived him. He went into 
his Wife's n^om drooj>ing Ijis head ; and when she inquired why 
he did not congratulate her on her ha])piness, he told her what 
iia<l liapjiened, and the ju'omise which he had given to the Nix. 
" Of wiiat use are wejdth and good luck to me," he continued, " if 
I lose my child '/ but what can I do? " And none of the friends 
who came to congratulate him on the birth of a son and heir 
could giv(; any adviet.*. 

Meanwhile the luck of the mill retume<l. Whfit its Master 
undertook prospered ; and it seemed as if chests and eoficrs 
ill led themselves, for the money in the cupboard increased every 
night, till before many months had j)assed away, the Miller was 
much ri(!her tlian ])efore. lie could not, however, feel any 
pleasure in the pn^spect, for his promise to the Nix weighed on 
his mind ; and as often as he pjts.sed the j)on<l, he feared lest she 
should rise and claim her debt. The lioy himself he would never 
allow to go near the water ; but told him continually to beware 
of doing so, for if he should fall in, a hand would rise and draw 
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him under. Still, as year after year passed away, and the Nix 
made no second appearance, the Miller began to lose his sus- 
picions. 

The Boy grew up a fine youth and was bound to a Huntsman 
to learn his art, which when he had thoroughly studied, the Lord of 
tlie village took him into his service. Now in this village there 
dwelt a beautiful and good Maiden, who took the fancy of the 
young Hunter, and when his Master perceived it, he presented 
him with a small cottage ; and thereupon the two married^ and 
lived happily and lovingly together. 

One day the Hunter pursued a stag, and when the animal 
escaped from the forest into the open fields, he followed it, and 
at last struck it down with a shot from his gun. But he did not 
observe that he had come to the brink of the dangerous pond, 
and so when he had flayed his booty, he went to it to wash his 
hands free from the blood stains. Scarcely had he touched it when 
the Nix arose, and smilingly embracing him with her naked 
arms, drew him so quickly below the surface that the water 
rippled on without a bubble. 

By-and-by, when evening came, and the Hunter did not 
return home, his wife felt very anxious. She went out to 
seek him ; and as he had often told her that he had to 
take care of the apj)earance of the Nix, and not venture too 
near the mill-pond, she suspected already what had happened. 
She hastened to the water ; and as soon as she saw his gun lying 
on the bank, she could no longer doubt the misfortune w^hich had 
befallen her. Wringing her hands with grief and terror, she called 
her beloved by name, but in vain ; she hurried from one side of 
the pond to the other ; she alternately entreated and scolded the 
Nix ; but no answer followed — the surface of the water remained 
as smooth as a mirror, and only the half-crescent of the moon 
looked up at her fixedly. 

The poor Wife could not leave the water. With quick and 
hasty steps, she walked round and round the pond without 
cessation, now silent, and now uttering a fearful shriek, and 
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anon a smothered lament. At length her strength forsook her ; 
and sinking to the earth she fell into a deep sleep, and soon a 
dream passed over her mind. 

She thought she was sorrowfully climbing up between 
great blocks of stone; thorns and nettles pierced her feet, 
the rain beat in her face, and the wind disordered her long hair. 
But when she reached the top of the height, quite another 
aspect appeared. The sky was blue, the air balmy, the ground 
softly declined; and upon a green meadow, spangled with 
flowers, stood an elegant cottage. She thought she went up to 
it and opened the door, and saw an Old Woman with white 
hair sitting witliin, who beckoned to her kindly ; and at that 
moment she awoke. The day was already dawning, and the 
poor Wife determined to follow out her dream. There was a 
hill close by her, and up this she ascended, and found the road 
as she had seen in her dream. On the other side stood the 
cottage, and in it an Old Woman, who kindly received her, and 
showed her a chair to sit down upon. " You must have suffered 
some misfortune to induce you to seek my soHtary hut," said 
the Old Woman. The Wife related to her with tears what had 
happened ; and tlie Old Woman replied, " Be comforted, I will 
help you. Here you have a golden comb ; wait now till the 
rising of the full moon ; and then go to the pond, and sit down 
on the bank, and comb your long blac].: hair with it. When you 
have done, lie down on the bank, and you will see what happens." 

The Wife returned, but the time passed very wearisomely 
till the rise of the moon. At length the shining orb ap[)eared in 
the sky, and she went down to the j)ond, and, sitting on its 
bank, combed her long black hair with the golden coinb, and then 
lay down on the shore to wait the issue. In a short time the 
waters began to bubble, and a wave rolling on to the bank, car- 
ried away with it the comb as it receded. In as mueli time as 
was necessary for the sinking of the comb to the bottom, the 
waters parted, and the head of the Huntsman appeared. He did 
not speak, but looked at his Wife sorrowfully ; and the same 
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moment another wave rolled on and covered his head. All then 
disappeared, the water become as placid as before, and nothing 
was to be seen in it but the face of the moon. 

The Wife turned back uncomforted, and her dreams again 
showed the Old Woman's hut. So a second time she travelled up 
the hill, and laid her complaint before the Old Woman, who this 
time gave her a golden flute, with directions to wait till the next 
full moon, and then to play a sweet tune upon the shore of the 
pond, and that finished, to lie down and wait the result as before. 

The Wife did exactly as the Old Woman told her, and as soon 
as she laid the flute down, a bubbling took place in the water, 
and a rising wave carried away the flute. Then appeared not 
only the head but half of the body of the Man, and stretched 
out his arras towards his Wife ; but at the same instant a wave 
came, and covering his head, drew him down again. 

** Alas ! how am I helped," cried the unhappy Wife, " if I 
see my Husband only to lose him." Grief again overcame her ; 
but in her dreams she visited again the Old Woman's hut. 
Accordingly she set out on the journey a third time, and received 
a spinning-wheel of gold from the Old Woman, who comforted 
her, and told her, " All is not yet complete ; wait till the next 
full moon, and then sit down as before on the shore of the pond 
and spin your reel full, which done, lay it down near the water 
and await the result." 

The Wife did everything exactly. As soon as the full moon 
came she carried her wheel to the shore and spun the reel full ; 
but she had scarcely set it down against the water than the bub- 
bles began to rise quicker than ever, and a huge wave dashing up 
carried away with it the spinning-wheel. Immediately after- 
wards the head and whole body of the Man arose, and he, springing 
quickly to the shore, caught his Wife by the hand and fled away 
with her. But they had gone but a little distance, when with .a 
terrible rushing noise the whole pond overflowed its banks, and 
streamed away into the fields with overwhelming force. The 
fugitives perceived at once death before their eyes, and in her 
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terror the poor Wife called upon the Old Woman for help, and in 
a moment they were changed, the one into a Frog and the other 
into a Toad. The flood which then reached them could not kill 
them, but it tore them asunder and carried them far away. 

When the water subsided again, and the Toad and Frog 
touched dry ground their human forms returned, but neither 
knew where the other was, and both were among strange people 
who knew nothing of their country. High hills and deep valleys 
lay between them, and in order to earn a livelihood each had to 
tend sheep ; and through many long years they fed their flocks 
in field and forest, grieving and longing for each other. 

When once again spring had covered the earth with its first- 
fruits, it chanced that both drove their flocks out the same day, 
and towards the same point. The former Huntsman perceived 
on a distant peak of a hill a flock, and drove his sheep to the same 
place. Tims the two came together in a valley ; but, without recog- 
nizing each other, they were glad that they would have no longer to 
wander in solitude. From that day they drove their flocks together, 
and without speaking much, they felt a certain comfort steal over 
them. One evening when the full moon appeared in the heavens, 
and the flocks were resting, the Shepherd taking a flute from his 
pocket, j>laycd a soft and mournful air. As he finished he saw 
that the Slieplierdess was weeping bitterly, and he asked the 
reason. " Alas ! I remember," she replied, " how the full moon 
was shining as it is now, when I played that air upon a flute and 
the head of my beloved rose above the water." 

The Shepherd looked at her as she spoke with an earnest gaze, 
and, as if a cloud had been taken away from his eyes, he recognized 
his dear Wife. At the same instant she remembered him, for the 
moon showed his face clearly ; and I am sure no one needs to ask 
how happy they were, and how happy they remained. 




THE PRESENTS OF THE LITTLE EOLK. 



A Tailor and a Goldsmith were once wandering in company, 
and ono evening, when the sun had sunk behind the hills, they 
heard the sound of distant music, which became clearer and 
clearer. The tones were uncommon, but so inspiriting, that forget- 
ting their weariness the two walked on. The moon had risen, 
when they arrived at a hillock on which they perceived a number 
of little Men and Women, whohadjoinedhands, and were whirling 
round in a dance with great spirit and delight, and singing 
thereto in the sweetest manner possible, and so making the 
music which the travellers had heard. In the middle sat an old 
Man, taller than the others, who wore a parti-coloured coat and 
an iron-grey beard, so long that it reached down to his waist. 
The two stopped, full of wonder, and looked on at the dancers, 
when the Old Man beckoned to them to join in, while the circle 
opened readily to receive them. The Goldsmith, who was 
deformed, and like all other hunchbacks quick enough, stepped 
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in ; but the Tailor, feeling shy at first, held back, till, seeing how 
merry the circle was, he took heart and joined in too. The circle 
closed again directly, and the Little Folks began to sing and dance 
in the wildest manner, while the Old Man taking a broad-bladed 
knife, which hung at his girdle, sharpened it, and when it was fit 
looked round at the strangers. They became fidghtened, but they 
had no time to consider ; for the Old Man, seizing the Goldsmith 
and then the Tailor, shaved off both their beards and hair with 
the greatest despatch. Their terror, however, disappeared when 
the Old Man, having completed this work, tapped them both on 
tlie shoulder in a friendly manner, as much as to say they had 
acted well in having endured his sport without resistance. Then 
he pointed with his finger towards a heap of coals which stood 
on one side, and showed them by signs that they should fill their 
pockets with them. Both obeyed, though neither of them could 
see of wliat service the coals would be to them ; and then they 
journeyed in quest of a night's lodging. Just as they came to 
the next valley the clock of a neighbouring church struck twelve, 
and at the same moment the singing ceased, all disappeared, and 
the hill lay solitary in the moonshine. 

The two wanderers found a shelter, and, making a straw 
couch, each of them covered himself with liis coat, but forgot 
through weariness to take the coals out of their pockets. A 
heavy weight pressed upon their limbs, more than usual, and when 
they awoke in the morning and emptied their pockets, they could 
not trust their eyes when they saw that they were not filled with 
coals, but pure gold. Their hair and beard, too, had also grown 
during the night to their original lenglh. They were now 
become quite rich, but the Goldsmith was half as rich again as the 
Tailor, because, impelled by his covetous nature, he had filled 
his pockets much fuller. 

Now a miserly man, the more he possesses, desires yet an 
increase ; and so it happened that the Goldsmith, after the lapse 
of a day or two, made a proposition to the Tailor to go and obtain 
more gold from the Old Man of the Mountain. The Tailor 
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refused, saying, " I have enough, and am satisfied : now I an 
become a master-tradesman, and I will marry my object (as he 
called his sweetheart), and be a happy man." However, he 
stopped behind a day, in order to please his comrade. In the 
evening, the Goldsmith slung across his shoulders a couple of 
bags, that he might be well furnished, and then set out on his 
road to the hillock. He found the little folk singing and danc- 
ing, as on the previous night ; and the Old Man, looking at him 
with a smile, treated him the same as before, and pointed to the heap 
of coals afterwards. The Goldsmith delayed no longer than 
was necessary to fill his pockets, and then returned home in liigh 
glee, and went to sleep, covered with his coat. " Although the 
gold does weigh heavily," said he to himself, " I will bear it 
patiently ;" and so he went to sleep with the sweet belief of 
awaking in the morning a very wealthy man. Judge, therefore, 
what was his astonishment, when, on awaking and arising, he 
searched in his pockets, and drew out only black coals, and nothing 
besides. He consoled himself, however, for his disappointment, 
by reflecting that he still possessed the gold which he had taken 
on the previous night, but what was not his rage when he dis- 
covered that that also was become coal again ! He beat his fore- 
head with his coal-begrimed hands, and then found out that his 
whole head was bald and smooth as his chin ? His mishaps were 
not yet ended ; for he perceived that, during the night, a similar 
hump to that on his back had made its appearance on his breast. 
He began to weep bitterly at thas sight, for he recognised in it 
the punishment of his covetousness. The good Tailor, who then 
awoke, comforted the unhappy man as well as he could, and told 
him that since he had been his con^nion during his travels, he 
should share his treasure and remain with him. 

The Tailor kept his word ; but the poor Goldsmith had to 
carry all his lifetime two himips, and to cover his bald head with 
a wig. 




I'HE GIANT AND THE TAILOR. 



tiN Tailor, wlio was a large boaster but a very umtJl per 
former, took it onco into his head to go and look about liim iu 
tlio worlil. As HOOD as lie coutd he left liis workshop, and 
travelled away over hills and valleys, now on tbb, and now on 
tliat ; hut xtill onwards. After he hod gone some way, he per- 
ivived in the distance a stoop mountain, and behind it a loAv 
tower, which rose from the midst of a wild dense forest. " Good 
gracious !" cried the Tailor, " what is this?" and drivrai by fais 
curiosity he went rapidly towards the place. But lie opci)e<) 
his inoufh and eyes wide enough when he got nearer ; for tlie 
tower had legs, and sprang in a trice over the steep hill, and 
stood up a mighty Giant before the Tailor. "What are you 
about here, you puny fly's legs ?" asked the Giant in a voice 
wliicli rimibled on all sides like thunder. " I am trying to earn 
a piece of broad in this forest," whispered the Tailor. 

"Well, then, it is time you entered my service," said tlie 
Giant fiercely. 
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" If it must be so, why not ?" said the Tailor humbly ; "but 
what will you give me?" " What wage shall you have ?" re- 
peated the Giant contemptuously ; " listen and I will tell you : 
every year three hundred and sixty-five days, and one besides, if 
it be leap-year. Is that right V 

" Quite," said the Tailor ; but thought to himself, " one 
must cut according to his cloth ; I will seek to make myself free 
very soon." 

" Go, little rascal, and fetch me a glass of water," cried the 
Giant. 

" Why not the whole well and its spring too ?" said the Tailor, 
but fetched as he was bid. " What ! the well and its spring too !" 
bellowed the Giant, who was rather cowardly and weak, and 
so began to be afraid, thinking to himself, " This fellow can do 
more than roast apples ; he has a heap of courage. I must 
take care, or he will be too much of a servant for mo !" So, 
when the Tailor returned with the water, the Giant set him 
to fetch a couple of bundles of faggots from the forest, 
and bring them home. "Why not the whole forest at one 
stroke, every tree, young and old, knotty and smooth ?" asked 
the Tailor, and went away. " What ! the whole forest, and 
the well too, and its spring!" murmured the frightened Giant in his 
beard ; and he began to be still more afraid, and believed that 
the Tailor was too great a man for him, and not fit for his servant. 
However, when the Tailor returned with his load of faggots, the 
Giant told him to shoot two or three wild boars for their supper. 
" Why not rather a thousand at one shot and the rest afterwards ?" 
cried the boaster. " What, what !" gasped the cowardly Giant, 
terribly frightened ; " Oh ! well, that is enough for to-day, you 
may go to sleep now !" 

The poor Giant, however, was so very much afraid of the 
little Tailor, that he could not close his eyes all the night, but 
tossed about thinking how to get rid of his servant, whom he 
regarded as an enchanter conspiring against his life. With time 
comes counsel. The following morning the Giant and the Dwarf 
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went tofirothor to a marsh where a great many willow trees were 
growinjj. "When they got there the Giant said, " Sit yourself on 
one of thoso willow rods, Tailor ; on my life I only wish to see 
if vou arc in condition to bend it down." 

The boasting Tailor climbed the tree, and perched himself on 
a 1m mo:)!, and then, holding his breath, he made himself heavy 
enoiiirli tlion.»by to bend the tree down. Soon, however, he h»d 
t4> take breath again, and immediately, having been mifortonste 
enouich to come without his goose in his pocket, the bough flew 
u[>, and, to the groat joy of the Giant, carried with it the Tailor 
so high into the air that he went out of sight. And whether be 
has since fallen down again, or is yet flying about m the air, I 
am unable to tell you satisfactorily. 




THE GOOSE-GIRL AT THE WELL. 



There waa once upon a time a. very very old Lady, who dwelt 
with her flock of geese in a waste place between two hills, where 
she had a small cottage. The common was surrounded by a large 
forest, into which this old Woman hobbled every morning on 
crutches. There ahe was very active, more than one could have 
believed considering her great age, in collecting grass for her 
geese ; she gathered also all the wild fruit ahe could reach, and 
carried it home on her back. One would have thought so heavy 
a burden would have bowed her down to the ground, but she 
always reached home safe and sound. If any one met her, ahe 
greeted him kindly, and. would say, " Good day to you, my dear 
countryman ; what beautiful weather it is ! Ah ! you wonder how 
I get over the ground, but every one must bear his own burden!" 
Feople at last, however, grew afraid to meet her, and took a by- 
path ; and if a father passed near with his children, he would aav 
to them, " Take care of that old Woman ; she has mischief behind 
her ears ; she is a witch." 
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Olio morning a lively young fellow passed through the wood. 
Tlio sun was shining brightly, the birds were wnging, and a gentle 
breeze was blowing among the trees and made everything seem 
gay and pleasant. Still he had mot nobody, till he suddenly per- 
ceived the old Woman kneeling on the ground, and cutting grass 
with a sickle. She had already placed a large heap in her hand- 
koreliief, and by her aide stood two baskets, filled with apples and 
wild berries. "Ah! my good Woman,'' exclaimed the youth, 
" how will you carry tJl that ?" " I must carry it, my good 
master," slie replied, " but rich peoplo*s children do not want to 
do sucli tilings. Will you not help me ?" she continued, as the 
youth remained by her ; " you have a straight back yet, and youDg 
legs, it will be easy for you. My house is not far from here; 
it stands on the common behind yon hilL How soon your legs 
eouhl jump there !" 

Tlie youth took compassion on the old Woman, and replied 
to her, " Certainly ; my father is no peasant, but a rich Count ; 
still that you may see it is not only the peasants who carr}* 
l)ur(lens, I will take your bundle." 

" If you will try it," said the old Woman, " I shall be much 
ol)liged to you ; but there are the apples and berries which vou 
must carry too. It is but an hour's walk which you will have 
to take, but it will seem much less to you." 

The youth became a little thoughtful when he heard of an 

hour's journey, but the old Woman now would not let him off, but 

packed the handkerchief of grass on liis back, and hung the two 

baskets on liis arms. "See you, how light it is," she said. "Xo, 

it is not at all light," answered the young Count, making a rueful 

facre; " the bundle weighs heavily as if it were full of big stones, 

and the apples and berries seem like lead ; I can scarcely breathe !'* 

So saying lie would have liked to lay the bundle down again, 

but the old Woman would not permit it. " Just see," cried she 

in scorn ; " the young Lord cannot convey what an old Woman 

like nie has so often borne. You people are very ready with 

your fair words, but when it comes to working, you are equally 
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ready with your excuses. Why do you stand trembling there ?" 
she continued ; " come, pick up your legs ; nobody will take your 
bundle off again." 

Now so long as the young Count walked on level ground, he 
managed pretty well, but when he came to the hill and began to 
ascend it, and the stones rolled imder his feet as if they were 
alive, his strength began to fail. Drops of sweat stood upon his 
brow, and ran down his back, now hot and now cold. " My 
good Woman,'' he exclaimed, " I can go no further till I have 
rested a while,'* " Not here, not here," answered the old Woman; 
**when we arrive at our destination you can rest, but now we 
must keep on ; who knows what good it may do you!" 

" You are shameless, you old Woman !" cried the Youth, trying 
to throw away the bundle, but he wearied himself in vain; it stuck 
as fast to his back as if it had grown there. He turned and 
twisted himself, but with no effect ; he could not get rid of tho 
bundle, and the old Woman only laughed at his exertions, and 
danced around him on her crutches. " Don't put yourself in a 
l)assion, my dear Lord," she said; "you are getting as red in the 
hjce as a turkey-cock. Bear your burden patiently ; when we 
arrive at home, I will give you a good draught to refresh you." 
What could he do ? He was obliged to bear his fate and follow 
patiently behind the old Woman, who appeared to become more 
and more active as hi& burden grew heavier^ All at onoe she 
made a spring and jumped on the tpp of the bundle, where she 
sat down; and thin and withered as she was, her weight was y«t 
more than that of the stoutest farm servant. The Youth's knees 
trembled and shook, but if he did not keep onwards, the old Woman 
beat him with a strap and stinging nettles about the legs. Under 
this continual goading, he at last ascended the hill, and arrived at 
the old Woman's cottage, just when he was ready to drop. As soon 
as the geese perceived the old Woman, they stretched out their 
wings and their necks, and ran towards her crying " Wulle ! wulle !"'* 
Behind the flock walked a middle-aged Woman with a stick in her 
liand, who was big and strong, but as ugly as night. " My mother," 
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said she to the old Woman, " has somethiDg happened, that you 
have remained out so long ?'* " Never fear, my dear daughter/' 
replied the old Woman; '* nothing evil has met me^ but in fact the 
young Count there has carried my bundle for me : only think when 
I was tired, he took me also on his back. The road has not 
been too long either, for we have been merry, and made jokes on 
one another V* At length the old Woman ceased talking, and took 
the bundle off the youth's back, and the baskets from his arms, 
and then looking at him cheerfully she said to him, '' Sit down on 
the bench by the door and rest yourself; you have honestly earned 
your reward, and it shall not be overlooked ;" and turning to the 
Goose-Girl she continued, '^ Go into the house, my daughter; it is 
not correct that you should be alone with this young man ; one 
ought not to pour oil on the fire, and he might fall in love with 
you." 

The young Count did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
" Such a treasure ! " he thought to himself. " Why, even if she 
were thirty years younger, my heart would not be touched ! " 
Meanwhile the old Woman caressed and stroked her geese, as if 
they were children, and at last went into the house with her 
daughter. The youth stretched himself on the bench beneatli 
an apple tree, where the breeze blew softly and gently; while 
around him was spread a green meadow, covered with primroses, 
wild thyme, and a thousand other flowers. In the middle of it 
flowed a clear stream, on which the sun shone ; and the white 
geese kept passing up and down, or paddling in the water. " It 
is quite lovely here," he said to liimself ; " but I am so tired that 
I cannot keep my eyes open ; so I will sleep awhile, provided that 
no wind comes and blows away my legs from my body, for they 
are as tender as tinder ! " 

After he had slept some time, the old Woman came and shook 
him till he awoke. " Stand up," she said ; " you cannot stop 
here. Certainly I did treat you rather shabbily, but it has not 
cost you 3^our life. Now I will give you your reward ; it will be 
neither money nor property, but something better." With these 
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words she placed in his hands a small book, cut out of a single 
emerald, saying, "Keep it well, and it will bring you good luck." 

The Count thereupon jumped up, and felt himself quite strong 
and refreshed ; so he thanked the old Woman for her present, 
and set off on his journey, without once looking back for the 
beautiful daughter. And when he had walked a considerable 
way he could still hear the loud cackling of the geese in the 
distance. 

The young Count had to wander three days in the wilder- 
ness before he could find his way out, and then he came to a 
large city, where, because nobody knew him, he was led to the 
royal palaee, where the Bang and Queen sat on their thrones. 
There the Count sank on one knee, and drawing forth the 
emerald-book, laid it at the feet of the Queen. She bade him 
arise and hand the book to her ; but scarcely had she opened it 
and looked at its contents, than she fell as if dead upon the 
ground. Thereupon the Count was seized by the King's servants, 
and would have been led off to prison, had not the Queen soon 
opened her eyes and begged him to be set at liberty, for she must 
speak with him privately, and therefore every one must leave 
the room. 

As soon as the Queen was lefb alone, slie began to weep 
bitterly, and to say, " What avails all this honour and pageantry 
which surrounds me, when every morning I give way to grief 
and sorrow ! I once had three daughters, the youngest of whom 
was so beautiful that all the world thought her a wonder. She was 
as white as snow, as red as the bloom of an apple, and her hsdr 
was like the shining of a sunbeam. If she cried, her tears were 
like pearls and gems falling from her eyes. When she was fifteen, 
her father caused her and her sisters to come before his throne; and 
you should have seen how the people opened their eyes when she 
came in, for it was like the appearance of the suji. The King 
then said to them, * My daughters, I know not when my last 
day will arrive, and therefore to-day I will appoint what each 
shall do at my death. You all love me, but whoever of you 
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loves me best shall have the best portion.' They each of them 
said they loved him best ; and the King then asked them whether 
they could not express in words how much they loved hiniy and 
then he sliould be able to judge. So the eldest said she loved 
him as the sweetest sugar ; the second that she loved her £ither 
as her smartest dress ; but the youngest was silent. ' My dear 
child, how do you love me ? ' asked the Eling. * I know not,' 
she replied ; * and I can compare my love with nothing/ Her 
father, however, pressed her to say something, and at length she 
said, " The most delicate food is tasteless to me without salt, and 
therefore I love you, father, like salt.' At tliis reply, the King 
became very angry, and exclaimed, * If you love me like salt, you 
shall be rewarded with salt.' Thereupon he divided the king- 
dom between the two eldest daughtei's ; but he caused a sack of 
salt to be bound on the shoulders of his youngest child, and two 
slaves had to lead her into the wild forest. We all wept and 
prayed for her to the King, but his anger was not to be turned 
away. How did she not weep when she left us, so that the whole 
path was strewn with the pearls which fell from her eyes! How- 
ever, afterwards, the King did repent of his great harshness, and 
caused a search to be made in the forest for the poor child, but 
without success. And now, when I think how, perhaps, the wild 
beasts devoured her, I know not what to do for grief; but many 
a time I try to comfort myself with tlie idea that haply she is 
living still, concealed in some cave, or under the hospitable 
protection of some one who found her. But imagine my feelings 
when, on opening your emerald-book, I saw lying therein a 
pearl of the same kind as used to drop from my daughter's eyes, 
and then you may also conceive how my heart was moved at 
the sight. But now you shall tell me how you came by the 
pearl." 

The young Count then told the Queen that he had received 
it from an old Woman, living in a wood which seemed to be 
haunted, and who appeared to be a witch ; but of the Queen's 
'ihild he had neither seen nor heai-d anytliing. The King and 
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Queen came to the resolution to seek out this old Woman, for 
they thought where the pearl had been, there they should also 
obtain news of their daughter. 

The old Woman sat in her house in the wilderness, spinning 
at her wheel. It was dark already, and a faggot, which burnt on 
the hearth below, gave a feeble light. All at once there was a 
noise outside ; the geese were coming home from the meadow, 
and they cackled with all their might. Soon afterwards the 
daughter stepped in, but the old Woman scarcely thanked her, 
and only shook her head. The daughter sat down, and taking 
her wheel spun the thread as quickly as a young girl. Thus they 
sat for two hours, without speaking to one another, till at length 
something rattled at the window, and two fiery «yes glared in 
from the outside. It was an old night-owl, which screeched 
thrice ; and then the old Woman, looking up from her work, 
said, " Now is the time, my daughter, for you to go out, and do 
your work." 

The daughter got up and went away over the meadows deep 
into a valley beyond. By-and-by, she came to a brook near 
which stood three oak-trees ; and at the same time the moon 
arose round and full above the mountain, and shone so brightly, 
that one might have picked up a needle by its light. She drew 
off the mask which covered her face, and then bathing in the 
brook began to wash herself. As soon as she had done that, 
she dipped the mask also in the water, and then laid it again on 
the meadow to dry and bleach in the moonshine. But how 
was the Maiden changed ! So much as you could never have 
fancied. Her golden hair fell down like sunbeams, and when she 
removed the cap which confined it, it covered her whole form. 
Only her eyes could be seen peeping through the tresses like the 
stars in heaven, and her cheeks blooming like the soft red of 
the apple-blossoms. 

But the fair Maiden was nevertheless sad ; and she sat down 
and wept bitterly. One tear after another flowed from her eyes, 
and rolled to the ground between hef locks ; and thus sitting 
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she would have remained for a long time had she not been dis- 
turbed by a rustling noise in the branches of one of the trees. 
She jumped up and spraifg away like a fawn disturbed by the 
gun of the hunter; and at the same mpment a black cloud 
obscured the moon, under cover of which the Maiden slipped on 
her old mask and disappeared like a light blown out by the 
wind. She ran home trembling like an aspen-leaf, and found 
the old Woman standing before the door ; but when she was 
about to relate what had happened to her, the old Woman laughed, 
and said she knew already all about it. The old mother then 
led the Maiden into the room and lighted a fresh faggot ; but 
instead of sitting down to her wheel, she fetched a broom and 
began to sweep and dust. " It must all be clean and respectable," 
said she to the Maiden. " But, mother/' replied she, ** why 
do you begin at this late hour ? what is the matter ? " 

"Do you then know what hour it is?" inquired the old 
Mother. 

" Not quite midnight, but past eleven," returned the daughter. 

" Do you not remember then," continued the old Woman, 
" that to-day you have been with me three years ? Your time is 
now expired ; we can remain together no longer ! " 

" Alas ! dear mother, you will not drive me out," said the 
Maiden in an alarmed tone ; " where shall I go ? I have neither 
home nor friends, and whither could I turn ? I have ever done 
all you desired, and you have been satisfied with me ; send me 
not away !" The old Woman would not however tell the Maiden 
what was coming, but said, instead, " My dwelling is no longer 
here, but since the house and this room must be clean when I 
leave, hinder me not in my work, and cease to care on your own 
account ; you shall find a roof under which to dwell, and with the 
reward which I will give you, you will also be contented." 

" But do tell me what is coming," entreated the Maiden. 

" I tell you a second time, do not disturb me in my work. 
Speak not a word more, but go into your own room and pull off 
the mask from your face, and put on the beautiful dress which 
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you wore when you came to me, and then remain where you are 
tiU I caU you/' 

And now I must tell you what befell the King and Queen, 
who were preparing, when we last heard of them, to go in search 
of the old Woman in the wilderness. The Count was first of 
all despatched by night to the forest alone, and for two days he 
wandered before he found the right road. Along this he went 
till darkness overtook him, and then he climbed a tree to pass the 
night, for he feared he might lose his way in the dark. As soon 
as the moon rose he perceived a figure coming across the mountain, 
and although she had no rod in her hand he could not doubt but that 
it was the Goose-Girl, whom he had seen before at home with the 
old Woman. " Oho t" he exclaimed to himself; " here comes one 
witch, and when I have got her, I will soon catch the other !" 
But how astonished he was, when on stepping up to the brook 
she laid aside her mask and washed herself, and he saw her golden 
hair fall down and cover her whole figure, and render her more 
beautiful than any one he had ever before seen !^ He scarcely 
ventured to breathe, but he stretched out his neck as far as he 
could from the foliage and looked at her with fixed eyes. Un- 
fortunately he bent over too far and the bough cracked beneath 
his weight, and at the same instant the Maiden disappeared, 
favoured by a dark cloud, and when the moon appeared again, 
she was out of sight. 

The young Count, however, made haste down from the tree 
and pursued the Maiden with hasty strides ; but before he had 
gone very far, he perceived two figures wandering over the meadows 
in the twilight. They were the King and Queen, who had perceived 
at a distance the light in the old Woman's cottage and were 
hastening towards it. The Count told them what marvellous 
things he had witnessed by the brook, and they felt no doubt but 
that he had seen their lost daughter. Full of joy they journeyed 
on till they came to the cottage, around which lay the geese, with 
their heads under their wings, and none stirred at their approach. " 
The three peeped in at the window and saw the old Womaa ^m 
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which a princely table was set out, with many servants hastening 
to and fro. 

This story ends here, for my grandmother, who related it to 
me, had partly lost her memory, and so she had forgotten its con- 
clusion. I believe, however, that the beautiful Princess was 
married to the young Count, and that tkey remained in the palace, 
and lived happily so long as God suffered them to remain on earth. 
But whether the snow-white gome whom the Princess had tended 
wore really men (nobody needs to be offended), whom the old 
Woman had takeb to herself, and then restored to their natural 
form to wait as servants upon the young Queen, I cannot say, 
though I suspect it was so. Thus much is certain, that the Old 
Woman was no witch as people believed, but a wise woman, who 
had good intentions. Apparently, too, it was she who at the 
birth of the Princess had endowed her with the power to weep 
pearls instead of tears. 

At this day, however, that does not happen, else would the 
poor soon become rich ! 
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THE NAIL. 




A Tradesman had once transacted a good day's business at 
fair, disposed of all his goods, and filled his purse with gold a 
silver. He prepared afterwards to return, in order to rea 
home before the evening. So he strapped his portmantei 
with the money in it, upon his horse's back, and rode off. 
noon he baited in a small town, and as he was about to set < 
again, the Stable-boy who brought his horse said to him, " Sii 
luiii is wanting in the shoe on the left hind-foot of your animal 

" liOt it be wanting,'* replied the Tradesman ; " I am ir 
hurry, and the iron will doubtless hold the six hours I have 
to travel." 

Lnt(! in the afternoon he had to dismount again, and feed 
horst*, 11 nd at this ])lace also the Boy came and told him that 
nail was wanting in one of the shoes, and asked him whether 
Mhould take tlm horse to a farrier. " No, no, let it be !" repli 
the MuMtor ; " it will last out the couple of hours that I have n< 
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to travel ; I am in haste." So saying he rode off; but -his horse 
soon began to limp, and from limping it came to stumbling, and 
presently the beast fell down and broke its leg. Thereupon the 
Tradesman had to leave his horse lying on the road, to unbuckle 
the portmanteau, and to walk home with it upon his shoulder, 
where he arrived at last late at night." 

^^ And all this misfortune," said he to himself, " is owing to 
the want of a nail. More haste the less speed !" 
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you must also work ; and if you do anything wrong, you must be 
recompensed with blows." 

The following day he set the poor Boy a hard task, which was 
to cut a couple of bundles of straw for fodder for the horse. 
'^ And/' said the Master in a threatening tone, '^ I shall be back 
in five hours, and if the straw is not cut to chaff by that time, I will 
beat you till you cannot stir a limb." 

With this speech the Farmer went to market with his Wife 
and servant, and left nothing behind for the Boy but a small 
piece of bread. He sat down at the machine, and hegsxi to cut 
the straw with all his strength, and as he became hot he drew off^ 
his coat and threw it aside on the straw. Then, in his terror lest 
he should not get done in time, he caught up, without noticiDg 
it, his own coat with a heap of straw, and cut it all to shreds. 
Too late he became aware of this misfortune, which he could not 
repair, and cried out, " Alas ! now it is all up with me. The bad 
Master has not threatened in vain ; when he comes back and sees 
what I have done, he will beat me to death. I would rather he 
took my life at once." 

Now the Boy had once heard the Farmer's Wife say that she 
had set a jar of poison under her bed, but she had only said so to 
keep away the sweet-tooths, for, in fact, it contained honey. The 
Boy, however, drew it out and ate the contents, and when he had 
done so, he thought to himself, "Ah! people have told me that 
death is bitter, but it tastes sweetly to me ! No wonder that the 
mistress should so often wish for death." So thinking, he sat 
down on a stool to die ; but instead of growing weaker, he felt 
really strengthened by the nourishing food. Soon he began to 
think, " This can be no poison, but I recollect the Farmer once 
said that in his clothes-chest was a bottle of fly poison, which will 
certainly kill me." But this, also, was no poison, but Hungary 
wine. The Boy, however, fetched the bottle and drank it out, 
saying, " This death also tastes sweetly ! " Soon the wine began 
to mount into his head, and to stupify him, so that he thought his 
death really was at hand. " I feel that I must die," he said ; "I 
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will goto the churchyard and seek a grave." He reeled out of doors 
as he spoke, and managed to reach the churchyard, where he 
dropped into a fresh-opened grave, and at the same time lost all 
consciousness. Never again in this world did the poor Boy 
awake. The fumes of the hot wine, acted upon by the cold 
dews of evening, took away his life, and he remained in the grave 
wherein he had laid himself. 

By-and-by, when the Farmer received the news' of the death 
of his servant, he was frightened, because he feared he might be 
taken before the Judge, and his terror was so great that he fell to 
the earth in a swoon. His Wife, who was turning some butter in 
a pan over the fire, ran to his assistance, and in a moment the 
grease caught fire and soon communicated with the whole house, 
which was burnt to ashes in a few hours. 

Then the years during which the Farmer and his Wife lived 
afterwards were spent by them in misery and poverty. 
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THE TRUE BRIDE. 



OsCB upon a time there lived a Girl, young and pretty, who 
lost her Mother at an early i^e, and her Stepmother behaved very 
cruelly to her. Although she sometimes had to do work beyond 
her years, she was left to herself, and forced to do, unpitied, more 
than her strength would allow. She could not by any means 
touch the heart of the wicked woman, who was always discon- 
tented and unsatisfied. The more industriously she worked the 
more was laid upon her, 'and the Stepmother was always con- 
triving how to inflict an additional burden, and make her daugh- 
ter's life more intolerable. 

One day the Stepmother said to the Girl, "Here are twelve 
pounds of quills for you to strip, and remember if you are not 
ready with them by this evening you will get a good beating. 
Do you think you are to idle all day ?" The poor Girl set to 
work, while the tears rolled fast down her cheeks, for she saw that 
Ut was impossible to finish her work by the time. Every now and 
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then, as the heap of feathers before her increased, she sighed and 
clasped her hands, and then, recollecting herself, stripped the 
quills quicker than before. Once she put her elbows on the 
table, and burying her face in her bands, exclaimed, *' Alas ! then, 
is there nobody on earth who will pity me V As she spoke she 
heard a soft voice reply, " Comfort yourself, my child ; I am come 
to help you." The Girl looked up and saw an Old Woman 
standing by her side, who took her hand, and said to her, " Trust 
me and tell me what are your troubles." Encouraged by her 
kind voice, the Girl told the Old Woman of her sad life, haw one 
burden was heaped upon anothw until she could make no end 
even with the most unremitting labour. She told her also of the 
beating promised by her Stepmother if she did not finish the 
feathers that evening. Her tears began to flow again as she con- 
cluded her tale, but the Old Woman said to her-, " Dry your 
tears and rest yourself while I go on with your work." The Girl 
lay down upon a bed and went to sleep ; and the Old Woman sat 
down at the table, and made such shcH't work with her thin fingers 
that the twelve pounds of feathers were soon ready. When the 
Girl awoke she found a great heap of snow-white feathers before 
her, and everything in the room put in order, but the Old Woman 
had disappeared. So the Girl thanked God, and waited till 
evening, when, the Stepmother coming into the room, was aston- 
ished to see the work finished. " Do you not see, simpleton," 
she cried, " what one can do when one is industrious ? But was 
there nothing else that you could have begun, instead of sitting 
there with your hands in your lap ?" and she went out muttering, 
" The Girl can eat more than bread ; I must set her some harder 
job^" 

The next morning, accordingly, she called the Girl and gave 
her a spoon, sayings " Take this and empty the pond at the bot'* 
torn of the garden with it, and mind you know what will follow 
if you have not finished by the evening." The Girl took the 
spoon and perceived that it had a hole in it, and even if there had 
not been she never could have emptied the pond m time. Hqw-> 
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ever slio f(*11 on her knocs by the side of the wator and begtn « 
!«r(H»|» it out. Soon the Old Woman appeared again, and as soa 
as Aiv heard the cause of the Qirl's grief, she said to her, "WeB, 
never mind ; do you go and lie down In yon thicket, and let » 
dii your w<»rk/' The Qirl did as sLc was bid, and the good OU 
Woman, \\\\vn fi\\c was alone, only touched the pond and immefr 
:tti>Iy all the water ascended in the form of vapour and min^ 
with the elouds. The |>ond was then completely dry, and whci 
tilt* sun set, the Girl awoke, and saw nothing but the fishes sldppiH 
ahout in the mud. So slie went and told her Stepmother Ae 
iiad done her work. . ** You ought to have been ready long igo,^ 
said she, jiale with rage^ and turned away to think of some ink 
device. 

Tlio next morning she said to the Girl, '^ you must bufld m 
}i fine jialace in yon plain, and get it ready by the evening.' 
The ]KMir Maiden was terrified when she heard this, and asked, 
" How can I possibly complete such a work ?^ '* I will take w 
refusal," ser<?amod tlie Stepmother; "if you can empty a pond 
with n sprx)!! with a hole in it, you can also build a palace. And 
I requin* it done to-day, and should it be wanting in one kitchen 
or cellar yr>u will catch wliat you well deserve." 

So saying, she drove the Girl out of doors, who went on till 
she came to the valley where the stones lay piled up ; but they 
were all so heavy that she could not move the very smallest of 
them. The poor Maiden sat down and cried, but hoped still the 
good Old Woman would come to her assistance. In a short time 
she did make her appearance, and bade the Maiden go and sleep 
in the shade while she erected the castle for h<*r, in which she 
told her she might dwell when she was happy. As soon as the 
Old Woman was alone she touched the stones, and immcdiatelT 
they raised themselves and formed the walls as if giants were 
building. Then the scaffolding raised itself, and it seemed as if 
countless hands were laying stone upon stone. The tiles were laid 
on in order on the roofs by invisible hands, and by noonday a large 
weathercock, in the sha|>e of a figure with a turning wand, appeared 
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on the summit of the tower. The interior of the castle was also 
completed by the evening, — ^how the Old Woman did it I know 
not, — but the walls of the various rooms were hung with silk and 
velvet, and highly ornamented chairs were also placed in them, and 
richly carved armchairs by marble tables, while cr3rstal chan- 
deliers hung in the halls, and mirrored themselves in the smooth 
walls ; green parrots also were there in golden cages, and many 
other peculiar birds, which sang charmingly ; and about every- 
thing there was a magnificence as if a king were to inhabit the 
palace. 

The sun was just about to sink when the Maiden awoke 
and perceived the light of a thousand lamps shining from the 
castle. With hasty steps she entered it through the open door, 
passing up a flight of steps covered with red doth, and adorned 
with flowers on the gilt balustrade. As soon as she entered the 
room and saw its magnificence she stood aghast, and how long 
she might have remained so I know not, had she not thought of 
her Stepmother. " Ah !" said she to herself, " perhaps if she 
were established here she would be contented, and harass me 
no more." With this thought she ran to her Stepmother 
and pointed to the flnished palace. " I will go and see it/' said 
she, and hastened ofl*; but as soen as she entered the hall she 
was forced to cover her eyes for fdar of being blinded by the glare 
of the lamps. 

"You see, now," she said to the Maid^ " how easily it is 
done ; I wish I had set you something harder to do V and then, 
going into every room, she peered about in all corners to find oiit 
something that was wanting, but she could not. "Now we 
will go up stairs," said she with an envious look at the Maiden ; 
" I must also inspect the kitchens and cellars, and if there is any- 
thing forgotten you shall sufier for it." There was the fire, 
however, burning on the hearth, the meat cooking in the pots, 
nippers and scales hanging on the wall, and the bright copper 
utensils ranged in rows. Nothing was wanting, not even the 
coal-scuttle or the water-pails! "Where is the door to the 
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cellar ?" exclaimed the Old Woman, after she had looked all round, 
" I warn you ; you will catch it, if it is not well filled with wine- 
casks!" So saying, she raised the trap-door herself and went 
down the steps, but, before she had got down very far the heavy 
door fell upon her. The Maiden heard a cry, and raised the 
door up as quickly as she could to render assistance, but before 
she reached the bottom of the stairs she found the Old Woman 
lying dead upon them. The noble castle belonged now to the 
Maiden, who dwelt there all alone, and felt quite bewildered with 
her good fortune. For in every closet the most beautiful dresses 
were hung upon the walls, with their trains powdered with gold 
and silver, or with pearls and precious stones ; and, moreover, she 
had not a wish which was not immediately fulfilled. Soon the 
fame of her beauty and riches went abroad through the whole 
world, and every day suitors introduced themselves to her pre- 
sence, but none of them pleased her. At length, however, came 
a young Prince, who touched her heart, and to whom she 
betrothed herself. Now, in the castle garden stood a green 
linden tree, under which they were one day sitting engaged in 
conversation. " I will go home and obtain my father's consent 
to our marriage," said the young Prince to his companion ; " wait 
here for me under this tree, for I shall be back in a few hours." 
The Maiden kissed him first on his left cheek, and said, " Keep 
true to me, and let nobody kiss you on this cheek, till you return. 
I will wait for you here." 

So she remained under the tree until the sun went down, 
but the Prince did not return ; and, although she waited three 
days afterwards, from morning till evening, he came not. When 
the fourth day passed with the same result, the Maiden thought 
that some misfortune had fallen upon him, and she resolved to go 
out and search for him till she found him. So she packed 
up three of her most beautiful dresses : the one powdered with 
stars of gold, the second with silver moons, and the third 
with golden suns ; she took, also, a handful of jewels in a hand- 
kerchief, and, thus furnished, began her travels. At every pis^ 
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she came to she enquired after her betrothed lover, but nobody 
had seen him or knew him. So she wandered on, far and wide, 
over the world, but with no result, and at last, in despair, she 
hired herself to a farmer as a Shepherdess, and concealed her 
clothes and jewels under a stone. 

Thus she lived for a couple of years tending her flocks in sad- 
ness, and ever thinking of her beloved Prince. At this time she 
possessed a calf which would feed out of her hands, and if she said 
to it the following rhyme it would kneel down while she stroked it : 

" Little calf, little calf, kneel you down, 
Forget not your Mistress, deary! 
Like the King's son who his sweetheart left 
Under the linden, dreary." 

When two years had passed, a report was spread everywhere, 
that the King's daughter was about to be married. Now, the 
road to the city passed through the village where the Maiden 
dwelt, and so it happened that one day, as she was watching her 
flocks, the Bridegroom of the Princess passed by. He was sitting 
proudly upon his horse and did not observe the sh^herdess, who 
recognised him at once as her form^ lover. The shock was, as 
it were, like a sharp knife thrust into her heart. *' Alas!" she 
cried; '' I thought he was true to me, but he has, indeed, forgotten 



me. 



The next day he rode by her again : as he passed she sung — 

*' Little calf, little calf, kneel you down — 

Forget not your Mistress, deary! 
Like the King's son who his sweetheart left 
Under the Unden, dreary." 

. The Prince looked round when he heard the voice, and stopped 
his horse. He looked earnestly at the face of the Shepherdess, 
and pressed his hand to his forehead as if trying to recollect some- 
thing ; but in a minute or two, he rode on and disappeared. 
<< Alas ! Alas !" cried the Maiden, *^ he knows me no longer !" 
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Soon after this occurrenoey a great festival of three days' 
doration was appointed to be held at the royal courts and all the 
King's subjects were invited to it. ** Now I will make a last trial," 
thought the Maiden ; and on the evening of the first day, she 
went to the stone under which she had buried her treasures. 
She drew out the dress adorned with the golden suns, and, put- 
ting it on, bedecked herself also with the jewels. Her hair, which 
till now she had hidden under a cap, she allowed to fall down in 
its natural curls, and, thus apparelled, i^e went to the city un- 
perceived in the dusky twilight. As soon, however, as she 
entered the well lighted ball-room all were struck with her beauty, 
but nobody knew who she was. The Prince went up to her but 
did not recognise her ; and after he had danced with her, her 
manners so enchanted him that he altogether slighted the other 
bride. As soon as the ball was over, she disappeared in the 
crowd, and, hastening back to the village, put on her shepherd's 
dress before the d&y broke. 

The second evening she took out the dress with the silver 
moons, and adorned her hair with a crescent of precious stones. 
As soon as she appeared in the ball-room all eyes were turned on 
her, and the Prince, intoxicated with love, danced with her alone, 
quite forgetful of any other person. Before she went away he 
made her promise to come again on the following evening. 

When she thus appeared for the third time, she wore her star 
dress, which glittered with every step she took, not to mention 
her girdle and head-dress, which were stars of diamonds. The 
Prince took her arm as soon as she entered the room, and 
asked her who she was, " For," said he, " it seems to me as if I 
had known you before." 

" Have you forgotten what I did when you parted from me?" 
asked the Maiden, at the same time kissing him on his left 
cheek. As soon as she did this, a mist, as it were, fell from his 
eyes, and he recognised his true Bride. " Come," he said, " I 
must remain here no longer ;" and taking her by the hand he led 
her out to his carriage. As if the wind were pulliug, the horses 
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galloped to the wonderful castle, whose windows were already 
lighted up, and shone to a long distance. As the carriage passed 
beneath the linden-tree innumerable glow-worms swarmed among 
the boughs, so that the leaves were shaken and sent down their 
fragrance. On the castle steps bloomed the flowers, and from 
the aviaries came the songs of many rare birds! but in the hall the 
whole court stood assembled, and the priests to celebrate the 
marriage of the young Prince and the True Bride. 




THE HARE AND THE HEDGEHOG. 



Ttlia talo, my young readers, will seem to you to be qi 
fhlsc ; but still it miut be truo, for my Grandfatlier, kIio i 
to ttll it to inc, winild wind up by saying, "All this ia true, 
Mon, else it would n»;\cr have been told to me !" The tale i 

It was a fine summer's morning just before Iiarvcst-ti 
tho buck-wheat vras in flowor, and the sun was shining brig 
in the heavun aliove; a breeze was blowing over the fields, w. 
the larks were ringing ; and along the paths the people were g 
to church dressed in their K'st. Every creature seemed ' 
tented, even the IIe<Igehog, who stood before Lis i 
singing as he Itcst could a juyftd song in praise of the 
morning. liiMloom, meanwhile, his ^V'ife was wasliing 
drying the kitchen, lH>fore going into the fiehb for a wiilk to 
how the crops were gi'tting on. Slic was such a long wl 
however, about her work, that Mr. Hcdgohog would wait 
longer, and trotted oflf by himself. He had not walked any i 
long distance bufurc he came to a small thicket, near a fick 
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cabbages ; and there he espied a Hare, who he guessed had come 
on a similar errand to himself ; namely, to devour a few fine heads. 
As soon as Mr. Hedgehog saw the Hare he wished him a good 
morning ; but the latter, who was in his way a highminded 
creature, turned a very fierce and haughty look upon the Hedge- 
hog, and made no reply to his greeting. He asked, instead, in a 
very majestic tone, how he came to be walking abroad at such 
an early hour. " I am taking a walk," replied the Hedgehog. 
" A walk !" repeated the Hare in an ironical tone, " methinks 
you might employ your legs about something better!" 

This answer vexed the Hedgehog most dreadfully, for he could 
have borne anything better than to be quizzed about his legs, 
because they were naturally short and from no fault of his own. 
However, he said to the Hare, ** Well, you need not be so proud ; 
pray what can you do with those legs of yours?" " That is my 
affair," replied the Hare. " I expect, if you would ventinre a trial, 
that I should beat you in a race,'' said the Hedgehog. 

" You are laughing ! you, with your short legs !" said the 

Hare'contemptuously. " But still, since you have such a particular 

wish, I have no objection to try. What shall the wager be ?" 

" A gold louis d'or and a bottle of brandy," replied the 

Hedgehog. 

" Done !" said the Hare, " and it may as well come off at 
once." 

" No ! not in such great haste if you please," said the Hedge- 
hog ; ** I am not quite ready yet ; I must first go home and freshen 
up a bit. Within half-an-hour I will return to this place." 

Thereupon the Hedgehog hurried off, leaving the Hare very 
merry. On his way home, the former thought to himself, " Mr. 
Hare is very haughty and highminded, but withal he is very 
stupid ; and although he thinks to beat me with his long legs, I 
will find a way to defeat him." So, as soon as the Hedgehog 
reached home, he told his Wife to dress herself at once to go 
into the field with him. 

« What is the matter ?" asked his Wife. " I have 
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waffor with the Ilarc, for a louis d*or and a bottle of bnDdT,if 
run a rufv with him, and you must be witness." 

**My j^'fMHhioss, man! are you in your senses?" said the M 
**do you kiiuw what you arc about. How can you expect i 
run as fust a» the Hare ?" 

" Hold your tongue, Wife I tliat is my affiiir. Don't yon row 
alxnit men'M ))usine»s. March, and g-ct ready- to come witb ne 

As soon th<*n as the Hedgehog's Wife was ready they setoi 
together ; and on tlie way he said, "Now attend to what I»] 
On th«' liiug fieW yonder, we shall decide our bet. Tlie Hare 
to run (jn on(> side of the hedge and I on the other, and so : 
you ha\'o to do is to stoj) at one end of the hedge, and then wIh 
the Haro arrives on the other side at tlic same ])oint, you miutca 
out, " I am here ah'eady." 

Tiiey soon came to the fields and the Hedgehog station 
himself at one en<l of the hedge, and his Wife at the other en< 
and as soon as tliey liad taken their places the Hare arrive 
" Are you r<jady to start ?" asked the Hare. " Yes," answer 
the Hedo^chog, and oaeh took liis place. "Off once, off twic 
three times and off!" cried the Hare, and ran up the field like 
whirlwind ; while the Hi.'dgehog only took tlirce steps and th' 
returned to his i)l{ice. 

The I Fare sorm arrived at his goal as he i*an all the way 
toi)-speed ; Ijut Ijcfore he could reach it, the Hedgehog's Wife ' 
the other side called out, " I nm here already !" The Hare w 
thunderstruck to hear this said, for he thought it was reallv 1 
opi)onent, since there was no difference in the appearance of t 
Hedgehog and his AVife. "This will not do!" thought the Hji 
to himself; hut presently he called out, "Once, twice, and 
again ;** and away he went as fast as possi})le, leaving tlie Hedgeli 
quietly sitting in her i)lace. " I am here before you," crieil \ 
Hedgehog as soon as the Hare ap]>roached. "What! again 
exclaimed the Hare in a rage; and added, "Will you da 
another trial.'' " Oh ! as many as you like ; do not be afraid < 
my account," said Mr. Hedgehog courteously. 
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So the Hare then ran backwards and forwards three and 
seventy times ; but each time the Hedgehogs had the advantage 
of him, for either Mr. or Mrs. shouted before he could reach the 
goal, " Here I am already I" 

The four and seventieth time, the Hare was unable to run 
any more. In the middle of the course he stopped and dropped 
down quite exhausted, and there he lay motionless for some 
time. But the Hedgehog took the louis d'or and bottle of 
brandy which he had won, and went composedly home with his 
Wife. 




THE SPINDLE, THE SHUTTLE, AND THE NEEDLE 



^ 



There was once upon a time a little Girl whose father and 
mother died when she was quite young. At the end of the village 
where she lived, lier Godmother dwelt in a small cottage, main- 
taniing liersolf by spinning, weaving, and sewing, and she took the 
j>oor child to maintain, teaching her to work and edueatinir her 
piously. Just when the Girl had reached the age of fifteen the 
Godmother fell ill, and calling her to her bedside said to her ''My 
ilear daugliter, I feel my end approaching. I leave you this cottage, 
where you will be protected from wind and weather, and also this 
Spindle, Shuttle, and Needle, with which you may earn your 
living.'* Witli these words she laid her hands on the Girl's head 
and blessed her, sjiying, " So long as you remember God even'- 
thing will prosper with you." Soon afterwards the good God- 
mother closed her eyes in death, and when she was carried to the 
grave, the j)0or Maiden followed the coffin, weeping bitterly to pay 
her the last resp(?ct. 

The little Girl now lived alone in her cottage, industriously 
spinning, weaving, and sewing, and upon everything that she did 
rested the blessing of God. It seemed as if the flax in her room 
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increased by itself; and when she wove a piece of cloth or tapestry, 
or hemmed a shirt, she always found a purchaser readily, who paid 
her so handsomely, that she had enough for herself and could 
spare a little for others who were poorer. 

Now about this time the Son of the King of this country was 
looking about him for a bride, and as he was not allowed to marry 
a poor wife, he would not have a rich one. So he said, " She 
shall be my bride who is at once the richest and the pocnrest." 
When he came to the village where the Maiden dwelt, he asked, 
as was his custom, who was the richest and poorest maiden in the 
place. The people first named the richest, and then told him that 
the poorest was the Maiden who dwelt in the cottage at the end 
of the village. The young Prince therefore went first to the rich 
Maiden, and found her sitting before her door in full dress : but 
as soon as she saw him approaching, she got up and made him a 
very low curtsey. He looked at her once, and then, without 
speaking a word, rode away to the house of the poor Maiden, whom 
he found not standing at the door, but sitting in her kitchen. He 
stopped his horse, and, looking through the window into the 
kitchen, perceived how brightly the sun shone into it and how 
industriously the girl herself was engaged at her Spinning-wheel. 
She looked up,, but as soon as she saw the Prince peeping at her, 
she blushed as red as a rose, and looked down again, industriously 
turning her wheel round. Whether the thread just then was quite 
even or not, I know not, but she spun on till the Prince rode 
away. Then she stepped to the window and opened it, saying, 
" It is so hot in this kitchen !" but she remained at the window 
looking out as long as she could see the white feathers upon the 
Prince's hat. 

After this she sat down again to her work, and presently a 
sentence came into her head which her Godmother had oftentimes 
repeated whilst she was working. She sung : — 

" Spindle, Spindle, out with yon, 
.AJid bring a wooer home. 
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S<*Arc('1 y had she spoken the words when the Spindle fpai 
fmni Iht hands and out of the door^, and as she sprang op n^ 
|fH»kfHl aftiT it, she saw it merrily dancing along, overtbe iA 
Icavinir a ircldcii tliroad behind it. In a short time it wis cot i 
>ifrlit, anil th^n the Maiden, having* no other Spindle, took il 
ShntrU' in her han«l and began to weave. 

^Iran while the Spindle still danced on, and as the threidei 
(o an I'nd it reai'liod the King*s Son. << What do I see f exdaii 
Ih* ; *• t\\o Spindle showing me the way V and turning his hor 
lii>;t«l roniifl, lie rode back guided by the golden thread. At 
same tini<? the (jirl sitting at work, sang : — 

'* Shuttle, Shuttle, out with yon. 
And bring a wooer home." 

!iiiniediat<'ly it sprang out of her hands and through thed 
before whieii it iK^gan to weave a carpet more beautiful than 
ever I M •fore se(?n. On l>oth borders were represented roses 
lilies blooiiiiiirr, and in the middle, on a golden ground, green v 
branches ; iiiires and rabl)its, too, were represented jumping ab 
and fawns and does rubbing their heads against trees, on wl 
bouglis were sitting jiretty birds, who wanted nothing but 
gift of song. And all this i)attcrn the Shuttle wove so qui 
that, it seemed to grow by itself. 

Hut, h(>eause the Shuttle had nm away, the Maiden sat d 
t(» Iht wjwing; and while she stitched her work she sang : 

" Noedlc, Needle, sharp and fine, 
Fit the house for wooer mine.** 

As soon as she had said this, the Needle flew out of her fim 
and s])rang all about the room like a flash of lightning. It see 
as if invisilde spirits were at work, for m a few minutes the t 
and beneli were covered with green cloths, the chairs with ve] 
ami on the walls were hung silken curtains. And scarcely 
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the Needle put the last stitch to them when the Maiden saw through 
the window the white feathers on the hat of the Piince, who was 
coming towards her cottage drawn by the golden thread of the 
Spindle. As soon as he approached the door he dismounted, and 
walked upon the carpet into the cottage, and as soon as he entered 
the room there stood the Maiden in her shabby clothes glowing 
like a rose in a bush. 

" You are the poorest, and yet the richest Maiden," said the 
Prince to her ; *' come with me, and you shall be my Bride.' 

She said nothing, but held out her hand, which the Prince 
took, and giving her a kiss he led her out of the cottage and seated 
her behind him on his horse. He took her to the King's castle, 
where the wedding was performed with great magnificence, and 
-afterwards the Spindle, the Shuttle, and the Needle were placed 
in the treasure-chamber, and held in great esteem. 
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THE COtJNTEYMAN AND THE EVIL SPIRIT. 



OscE there lived a bold and cunning Countrjfman, whose tricks 
are too numeroua to be told entire ; but one of the best tales is 
that showing how he managed to over-reach an Evil Spirit and 
make a fool of hitn. 

It was growing quite dusky one day, when, having ploughed 
over his fields, he was preparing to return home. Just then 
he perceived in the midille of his field a heap of red-hot coala, 
and as he approached it, full of wonder, he observed a little Black 
Spirit sitting on the top. " You are sitting upon some treasure!" 
s«d the Countryman inquiringly. " Yea, indeed," replied the 
Spirit ; " a treasure containing more gold and silver than you 
ever saw in your life." 

" Then the treasure belongs to lue, because it lies on my 
field," said the Countryman boldly. 

" It shall be thine," replied the Spirit, " if you give me for 
the nest two years half of the produce of your land. Of gold I 
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have more than enough, and I wish for some of the fruits of the 
earth.'' 

To this bargain the Countryman agreed ; but first stipulate 
that to avoid dispute in the division of the produce, what was 
above ground should belong to the Spirit and what was beneath 
the surface to himself. To this the Spirit readily consented, but 
the crafty Countryman sowed turnip seed. So when the harvest 
time arrived the Spirit appeared to claim his fruits ; but he found 
nothing but withered yellow stalks, while the Countryman con- 
tentedly dug up his turnips. " For once you have got the advan- 
tage of me," exclaimed the angry Spirit, " but it shall not hap- 
pen so again; mine is what grows above the ground and yours 
what grows below it." "Very well, I am satisfied," said the 
Countryman ; and when sowing time came round he put maize- 
seed in the ground instead of turnips. The com ripened in due 
course, and then the Spirit appeared to fetch away his crops. 
Just before he came the Countryman had cut and carried all hia 
corn, and so when the Evil Spirit arrived he found nothing else 
but stubble, and thereupon he hurried off in a terrible rage. "So 
must one toss foxes in blankets !" cried the Countryman when the 
Evil Spirit was gone, and went and fetched the treasure. 
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THE EOBBEE AND HIS SONS. 



\ 



Oncb upon a. time there li^'ed in a large forest a Robber and his 
band, who concealed themselves in caves and clefts of rocks ; and 
when any princes, nobles, or rich merchants passed near tijem, 
they started out and robbed thorn of their money and other 
property. But in course of time the head Robber grew old ; and 
then he took an aversion to his employment, and repented of the 
many bad actions he had done. He determined, therefore, to lead 
a better life, like an honest man, doing good wherever lie could. 
People wondered to see him change so quickly, but tbey were 
nevertheless glad of it. Now he hail three Sons, whom, when 
they were grown up, he called to him, and b^de them cliooae wliat 
trade or profession they would be, that they might earn their 
living honestly. The Sons consulted with one another, and then 
answered, " The apple falls not far from its tree ; we will main- 
tain ourselves as jou did, we will become Robbers. A business 
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whereat we must work from morning till night, and yet have a 
scanty living and little gains, does not please us at all." 

** Alas ! my dear children," replied the Father, " why will you 
not live quietly, and be content with little ? Honest gains last the 
longest. Robbery is a wicked and godless trade, which leads to 
bad endings ; in the riches which you may acquire you will have 
no peace, for that I know from my own experience. I tell you 
again it has an evil ending ; the jug is taken once too often to the 
well, and gets broken ; you will be caught at last and hung on 
the gallows." 

His Sons, however, paid no attention to his warnings, but 
remained unconvinced. So the three youths resolved to make a 
trial, and because they knew that the Queen had a fine horse, of 
great value, in her stables, they determined to steal it. They 
were aware that the horse ate no other fodder than a tender 
kind of grass, which grew in a certain moist wood. Thither 
they went and cut some of this grass, which they made into a 
large bundle, and in the middle thereof the two elder brothers 
hid the younger one so cleverly that he could not be seen. This 
bundle they carried to the market, and the Queen's stable-keeper 
purchased it, caused it to be carried to the stable of the horse, and 
tliore thrown down. As soon as midnight came and everybody was 
fast asleep the boy made his way out of the bundle of grass, and, 
untying the horse, bridled it with its golden bridle, and laid 
across it the cloth picked out with gold, which formed the saddle, 
and the bells which hung from it be stopped with wax, that they 
might not make any sound. This done he opened the stable 
door and rode away in great haste back to his brothers. The 
watchmen in the town, however, remarked the thief, and pursued 
him ; and catching him together with his brothers, they took all 
three prisoners, and carried them off to gaol. 

The next morning they were taken before the Queen ; and 
when she saw how young they were she made inquiries about their 
parentage, and learnt that they were the three sons of the old 
Pobber who had changed his mode of life, and was now living 
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an obedient subject. She caused them to be taken back to 
prison, and asked the Father if he would release his Sons. The 
Old Man said, " My Sons are not worthy of a penny beiog 
spent to release them.'^ 

" You are a well-known and notable Robber," replied the 
Queen to him ; " tell me the most remarkable adventure which 
you have met with in your life and I will release your Sons." 

Thus bidden, the old Robber replied, " My lady Queen, hear 
my tale of an occurrence which frightened me more than fire 
or water. While travelling about, I learnt that in a wild wooded 
ravine between two hills, twenty miles distant from any human 
habitation, there dwelt a Giant in possession of an immense 
treasure of many thousand pieces of gold and silver. So I 
selected from my companions as many as a hundred men, and 
we set out together to the place. It was a long and toilsome 
road among rocks and precipices, and when we came to the 
spot, to our, great joy we did not find the Giant at home, so 
we took as much as we could carry of the gold and silver. 
Just as were making our way home with this treasure, and fancied 
ourselves quite safe, we were unawares surrounded and taken 
prisoners by the Giant, who was accompanied by ten others. 
They divided us amongst them, each taking ten, and I with 
nine others fell to the lot of the Giant from whom we had taken 
the treasure. He bound our hands behind our backs and car- 
ried us like sheep to a rocky cave, and when we offered to 
ransom ourselves with money or property, he replied, * I do not 
want your treasures ; I shall keep you and devour you, for that 
is what I reckon upon.' So saying, he felt of us all, and, 
singling out one, said, ' This one is the fattest of you all, and I will 
make a beginning with him.* Then he struck him down, and 
putting his flesh in morsels into a kettle full of water, he set it 
on the fire till it was boiled through, and afterwards made his 
meal of it. Thus every day he devoured one of us, and because 
I was the leanest I was the last. So when my nine companions 
were devoured I bethought myself of a stratagem to escape my 
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turn, and at length I said to the Giant, ' I see you have bad 
eyes, and suffer with pain in your face ; I am a physician, and 
well experienced in my profession, and therefore if you will spare 
my life I will heal your eyes.' 

"He promised me my life if I were able to do what I said, and 
gave me everything that I asked for. I putoil in a vessel and mixed 
it with sulphur, pitch, salt, arsenic, and other destructive ingre" 
dicnts, and then I put it over the fire, as if I were preparing a 
plaster for his eyes. As soon then as the oil boiled I caused the 
Giant to lie down, and I then poured over his eyes, head, and 
body the whole contents of the vessel, so that he fully lost his 
sight and the whole skin of his body, was blistered and burnt. 
With a fearful howl he jumped up, threw himself then on the 
ground again, and wallowed here and there, uttering dreadful 
cries, and roaring like a bull or lion. Then again, springing up 
in his rage, he caught up a large club which was lying on the 
ground, and ran all over the cave striking now against the floor 
and then on the walls, thiiiking each time to hit me. I could not 
escape, for the cave was everywhere surrounded with high walls, 
and the doors were closed with iron bolts. I jumped from one 
corner to the other, and at last, because I knew not what else to 
do, I mounted by a ladder to the roof and hung thereon by both 
hands. There I remained a day and a night, and then, because I 
could bear it no longer, I climbed down again and mixed with 
the sheep. There I was obliged to be very active and always run 
between the Giant's legs with the flock that he might not notice 
me. At length, I found in one comer of the sheep fold a ram's 
skin, and managed to draw it on so well that the beast's horns 
came where my head was. Now the Giant was accustomed when 
the sheep were going to the meadows to make them run between 
his legs, by which means he counted them, and also picked out the 
fattest one, whom he caught and cooked for his dinner. On this 
occasion I thought I should easily escape by pressing through his 
legs as the sheep did ; but he caught me, and finding me heavy, 
said, * You are fat, and shall fill my belly to-day.' I gave one 
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leap and Aprang out of his hancU, but ho caught me agaiD. I 
o.spapo<l a sooond timo, but he caug^ht me ag'ain; and seven fas 
I tlius altornately oludwl and fell into his grasp. Then he flew into 
a jmssion, and said to me, * You may run away, and may the 
wolves devour you, for you have fooled me enough!' As soonu 
I waM outside tlio cave I threw off the skin which diss:uised me, 
aii<l MhoutfHl in a mocking tone to him that I hnd escaped him in 
spite of all. While I did so he drew a ring- from his finger and 
h(*Id it out to me, saying, ^ Tako this ring as a pledge 
from me ; you have well deserved it. It would not be be- 
coming (either, that so crafty and clever a man should go 
unrewarded hy me.' I took the gold ring and put it on my 
fuller, not knowing that it was enchanted, and that it compelled 
me to utter, whether I wi»he<l or not, the words * Here I am, herel 
am.' In consecpience of this the Giant was made aware where 1 
wa.s, and pursued me into the forest. But there, because he wsi 
blind, he ran every moment against some roots or trunks of trees 
and fell down like an immense rock. Each time, however, In 
quickly raise^l himself, an<l, as he had such long logs, and coul< 
make such enormous strides, he gained on nio vorv soon while 
still (fried, without cessation, * Here I am ! Here I am !' I wa 
well aware that the ring was the cause of my exclamations and 
tried to draw it off but without success. At hist, as there was n 
other resource, I bit off my finger with my own teetli, and at tli 
same time, I ceiis(;d to cry * Hero I am !' and so luckily escape 
the Giant. Certainly I thus lost one of my fingers, but I pn 
served my life by doing sf)." 

Here the Kobbor broke ofl' and said to the Queen, ** Madan 
if it pleiuse you, I have told you this adventure to ransom one < 
my Sons ; and now, to liberate the second, I will narrate wha 
further hai)p(in(Ml to me : — 

" As soon as 1 had es(;apod from the Giant, I wandered abou 
the wilderness totally unable to tell which way to turn. 
(fliinbod to the tops of the firs and uj) all the hills, but whereve 
1 looked, far and wide, there was no house, nor field, nor a singl 
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trace of a human habitation : the whole country was one terrible 
wilderness. From mountains, which reached up to heaven, I 
reached valleys which were only to be compared with abysses.' 
I encountered lions, bears, buffalos, zebras, poisonous snakes, and 
fearful reptiles : I saw two wild uncouth men, people with horns 
and beaks, so frightful, that I shudder even now when I think of 
them. I hurried on and on, impelled by hunger and thirst, 
though I feared every minute I should sink with exhaustion. 
At last, just as the sun was going down, I came to a high moun- 
tain, from whence I saw, in a deserted valley, a column of smoke 
rising, as] it were, from a baker's oven. I ran out as quickly as 
I could down the mountain in the direction of the smoke, and 
when I got below I saw three dead men hanging on the bough of 
a tree. The sight terrified me, for I supposed I had fallen into 
the power of some other Giant, and I feared for my life. How- 
ever, taking courage, I went on, and soon came to a cottage 
whose door stood wide open ; and by the fire, on the hearth, sat 
a woman with her child. I entered, greeted her, and asked her 
why she sat there alone, and where her husband was ; I asked, 
too, if it were far from any human habitation. She told me, in 
reply, that any country where there were men's dwellings was at a 
very great distance ; and she related, with tears in her eyes how, 
on the previous night, the wild men of the wood had entered her 
house and stole her away with her child from the side of her hus- 
band, and carried her to this wilderness. She said, too, that that 
morning the monsters, before going out, had commanded her to 
kill and dress her own child, that they might devour it on their 
return. As soon as I had heard this tale I felt great pity for the 
poor woman and her child and resolved to rescue them from their 
situation. So I ran away to the tree, on which hung the three 
thieves, and, taking down the middle one, who was the stoutest, 
carried him into the house. I cut him in pieces and told the 
woman to give them to the robbers to eat. Her child I concealed 
in a hollow tree, and then I hid myself behind the house, where 
I could see when the wild men arrived, and if it were necessary, 
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hasten to the relief of the woman. As soon as the sun set, the 
three Giants came down from the mountain ; they were fearful 
ohjects to look at, being similar to apes in their stature and figure. 
They were dragging behind them a dead body, but I could not 
see what it was. As soon as they entered the house, they lighted 
a large fire, and, tearing the body to pieces with their teeth, 
devoured it uncooked. After that they took the kettle, in which 
was cooked the flesh of the thief, off the fire, and divided the 
pieces among them for their supper. As soon as they had done, 
one of them, who appeared to be the head, asked the woman if 
what they had eaten were the flesh of her child. She said 
* Yes.* And then the monster said, * I believe that you have 
concealed your child, and given us to eat one of the thieves off 
the tree.' So saying, he told his companions to run ofif and 
bring him a piece of the flesh of each of the three thieves that 
he might assure himself they were all there. As soon as I heard 
this I ran and hung myself by my hands between the two thieves 
on the rope which had been round the neck of the third. When 
the monsters came, they cut a piece of flesh from the side of each 
of us, and I endured the pain without suffering any cry to escape 
me. I have even now the scar for a witness of the truth of the 
tale." 

Here the Robber again ceased, and told the Queen that what 
he had said was intended as a ransom for his second Son, and for 
the third, he would narrate the conclusion of his tale. Then he 
went on thus : — 

" As soon as the wild people had gone away with these three 
pieces of flesh, I let myself down again and bound up my wound 
as well as I could with strips of my shirt, but I could not stop 
the blood, which streamed down me still. I paid no attention to 
that, however, but kept thinking still how to perform my promise 
of saving the woman and her child. I hastened back, therefore, 
to my concealment, and listened to what was passing in the 
cottage. I could scarcely keep my attention fixed, however, for 
I felt so much pain from my wound, and, besides, I was quite 
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worn out with hunger and thirst. I observed, nevertheless, the 
Giant trying the three pieces of flesh which were brought to him, 
and when he took up the third, which was mine, he exclaimed to 
his three comrades, * Run at once and fetch me the middle thief, 
for his flesh seems to me the best flavoured !* As soon as I heard 
this I hurried to the gallows and suspended myself again by the 
rope between the two thieves. Soon the monsters came, and 
pulling me down, dragged me over the thorns and stones to the 
house, where they threw me on the floor. Then, sharpening their 
knives, they prepared to slay and devour me, but just as they 
were about to begin, there suddenly rolled such a clap of thunder, 
accompanied by lightning, over the house, that the monsters them-, 
selves trembled and paused in their work. The thunder and 
lightning continued and the rain fell in torrents, while the wind 
blew as if the whole cottage would be swept away. In the midst 
of the noise and confusion the monsters fled out of the cottage 
through the window and roof and left me lying on the ground. 
The storm lasted for three hours and then daylight appeared, and 
soon the sun shone out. I got up, and seeking the woman and 
her child, we left the ruined hut, and for fourteen days wandered 
about the wilderness, subsisting on nothing but roots, herbs, and 
berries, which grew on our path. At length we arrived in a 
civilized country, and I found the husband of the wife, whose joy 
we may easily imagine on the return of his wife and child." 

Here the Robber ended his tale, and as soon as he had con- 
cluded, the Queen said to him, " You have atoned for much evil 
by your restoration of this poor woman to her husband, and, 
therefore, I now liberate your three sons." 
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An old Man and his Wife were many years ^o sitting one day 
hefore their miserable hiit, resting for a wliilc fi'om their work. 
All at oiiee a liandsoiiie earriago, drawn by four lilaek steeds, 
drew up at tlic door, and out of it sf<'[ipod a well-di'essed Man. 
Tlic Peasant got nji and asktil the socniiiig Lord what he wanted, 
and liow he could s(;rve him. The stranger, ofiuring hia hand to 
the Peasant, said, " I desire notliing more than to enjoy a homely 
repaxt with you. (Jouk some jiotatuus in your usual fashion, and 
when they are ready I will sit down at your table and eat tliem." 

Tiio Peasant lauglied, and rciplieil, " You are some Count, or 
Prinne, or ]K;rlia]»s siimo Areh-Duke; distinguished lords like 
you have often sucli fancies ; Init your will shall be done." 

Tile Peaj«itit's Wife tliereii]win went into the Kid-lien, and 
began to wash the potatoes, jieel them, and make thetn into 
dumiilings, as tlii^y were iiseil to [irej.are tliem. While sho thus 
profMjeded with her work, tlie Peasant invited the Loi'd to come 
and liHik round his ganleu, whieh yet yii'lded a little ])roduce. 
Now, iit the garden he had dug holes in order to set trees. 
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" Have you no children to help you in your work ?" asked 
the Stranger. 

*' No !" replied the Peasant ; " but I once had a son, but he 
wandered out in the world a long while ago. He was a wild 
youth, and very spirited, and so, instead of learning anything, he 
was always up to some tricks ; at last he ran away from me, and 
I have heard nothing of him since." 

As the Man spoke he took a young tree, and placing it in one 
of the holes, planted a pole beside it. Then, as he filled in the 
soil, and pressed it down, he tied the stem at the bottom, middle, 
and top to the pole, with a straw band. 

" But tell me," suddenly said the Stranger, " why you do not 
bind the crooked, knotty stem, in yon corner, which is almost bent 
to the ground, likewise to a pole that it may grow straight ?" 

" My Lord," replied the Peasant^ with a laugh, *' you talk as 
you know ; one may easily see that you understand nothing of 
gardening. Yon tree is old and knotted by age, and nobody 
could make it straight again. Trees should be trained while 
they are young." " So it is with your son," said the Stranger ; 
" had you trained him when he was young in right ways, he 
would not have run away ; now, he will also grow hardened and 
knotted." 

" Truly, it is long since he went away," replied the old Man, 
" but perhaps he is changed." 

" Would you know him again if he came back ?'* asked the 
Stranger abruptly. 

" Not by his face, indeed," replied the Peasant ; " but he has 
a mark upon him, a mole upon his shoulder as large as a bean." 

At these words the Stranger drew off his coat, and, baring 
his shoulder, showed the father the mole. 

" You are indeed my son," said the old Man, and all his love 
returned for his child ; " but yet, how can you be my son ? you 
have become a great lord, rolling in riches* and abundance ; by 
what path have you arrived at this ?" 

" Alas ! my Father," replied the Son, " the young tree was 
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bound to no pole, and grew crooked ; now is it too old to become 
straight again. How have I gained this, you ask ; I have been 
a Thief. But do not be frightened; I am a Master-Thief. 
Neither locks nor bolts avail against me ; whatever I wish for is 
mine. Think not that I steal like a common thief; no, I only 
take from the abundance of the rich. The poor are safe, for I 
rather give to them than take from them. So also I touch not 
what I can obtain without craft or skill." 

" Alas ! my son,'* replied the old Man, " I can have no 
pleasure in this ; a thief is a thief, whether clever or not, and I 
warn you comes not to any good end." So saying he led him to 
his Mother, and when she heard that he was her son she wept 
for joy, but when she was also told that he had become a thief, 
two rivers, as it were, of tears flowed from her eyes. At length 
she said, '^ He is still my son, although become a Master-Thief, 
and mine eyes have seen him once more." 

The three then sat down to table, and he ate again with his 
parents the coarse fare which he had not tasted for so long. 
During the meal the old Peasant said to his son, '^ If our master, 
the Count of the castle above there, knew who you were, and 
what you were doing, he would not, methinks, take you in his 
arms and rock you, as he once did at your christening ; he would 
rather cause you to be hung on the gallows." 

" Do not be afraid, my dear Father, he will do nothing to me ; 
I understand my trade too well. To-day even I will go to him." 

So when it was evening the Master-Thief got into his car- 
riage and drove to the castle, where the Count received him with 
courtesy, because he took him for some noble personage. But 
when the stranger disclosed his real character, the Count turned 
pale, and sat in silence for some time. At last he said, '* Since 
you are my godson, I will forego justice for mercy, and show 
forbearance to you. But because you profess to be a Master- 
Tliief, I will put your art to the proof, and if then you fail, you 
must keep your wedding with the hangman's daughter, and th« 
cawing of the rooks shall be the music to celebrate it." 
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" My lord Count/' replied the Master-Thief, *' think of three 
as difficult tasks as you can, and if I do not fulfil my pretensions 
do with me as you will." 

The Count considered for some minutes, and then said, " For 
the first task you shall steal out of its stable my favourite horse ; 
for the second, you shall take away from my wife and me, 
when we are asleep, the counterpane under which we lie, without 
our knowledge, and also the ring off my wife's finger. For the 
third and last task, you shall steal out of the church the parson 
and the clerk. Now mark all this well, for your neck depends 
upon its due performance.*' 

Thereupon the Master-Thief went to the nearest town and 
there purchased the old clothes of a country-wife and put them 
on. Then he dyed his face a deep brown, and fashioned wrinkles 
on it, so that nobody could have recognised him. Lastly, he filled 
a small cask with old Hungary wine, in which he mixed a powerful 
sleeping drug. Then, laying the cask in a basket which he carried 
upon his shoulder, he walked with wavering and tottering steps 
to the castle of the Count. It was quite dark when he arrived 
there, and so, sitting down upon a stone in the courtyard, 
he began to cough like an asthmatic old woman, and rubbed 
his hands together as if they were cold. Now before the door of 
the stables Soldiers were lying round a fire, and one of them 
remarking the old Woman called to her to come nearer and warm 
herself. The seeming old Woman tottered up to the group, and 
taking her basket from her head, sat down near them. " What 
have you got in your basket, old Woman ? " cried one. " A good 
taste of wine," she replied ; " I maintain myself by trading with 
it ; for some monfey and your fair words I will give you a glass- 
ful." " Come along, then," returned the Soldier ; but as soon 
as he had drunk what was given him, he said, *^ Ah ! this wine is 
very good, I would rather have two glasses than one ! " and so 
he took a second glass, and then his comrades followed his 
example. 

" Holloa, there ! " exclaimed one of the Soldiers, to onother 
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iiisit|j» ill tlio stable, " hero is an old Woman with some win 

^no»l, that it will warm your cliest more than all the fire." 

ho spokr she carried hor r*ask into the stahle, and saw there! 

SoMirrs ; (»iH* it\' wliom sjit on tlu' 8ad<lled horse. Another 

thc> I iridic in Jiis hand, and a tiiird iiold on by the tail. Th< 

Woman s(TV(hI out to them tiic wine <'is long as it lasted, and 

Us rU'rcts iM'L'an to sliow thcmsclvos. He who held the bi 

)<'t it drop tVoni liis hand, and sinking to the ground soon b( 

to siiorr; tln' otluT Irt tro th<' tail and fell asleep, snoring lo 

than the other; and the sttldicr who was sitting on the horse 

his head upf)n its nock, and so foil asl<>e]), and snored like 

noise of a smith's ]»cllows. 'J'ho SoMiors outside, also, had 1 

bofor(! fallen asleep, and were lyin^ motionless as stones roundt 

tiro. When tin? Master-Thief saw himself so far favoured, he ^ 

to him who hi'ul held tli(! bridle a n)\}C in his hand, and to 

other who had held the tail a wis]) of straw ; but what todoi 

him who still sat on the horse's back puzzled him. lleeould 

throw him ofl', for that would hav(> awakened him, and he w(. 

liavi.' eidled for help, so he was obliged to adopt a strata^ 

Jle unbiiekled the siiddle-girlhs, and knotted fast to the sa( 

a eoiij»Io of ropes, which passo<l through rings in the wall. \ 

dont; ho drew the shM.'])iii(r rider, saddle and all, uj) in the 

and then made tin* ropi-s M«curci to the posts of the stable. 

next unchaiui'd the horse, but Ixjfore he led him over the si 

floor of th<* yard, he wrapjx'd his hoofs round with old rags 

that they miirlit not make any nois(5 which could awaken 

watchers. TImmi he led his prize out cautiously, and swiii^ 

himself upon its back rode (.(I'in haste. 

As soon as dav broke the M;i>lcr-Tiiief returne<l to the ea: 
mounted on the .stolen steod. 'J'ho (Jount was uj) already, 
lookiui; out of his window. 

"(jlood morninir, sir ('ount,'' sai<l the Thief ; " hero is \ 
hoise, which 1 ha>e lucrkily taken from its stable, liook aro 
and see your soMiers lyin'^ in the yard fast asleep; and if yoi 
into the stable you will lind tln'm e<jually well oecu[»i<;d tliero 
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The Count was forced to laugh, and said, " Well, for once 
you have succeeded ; but this second time you will not come off 
so easily. And I warn you, if you meet me as a Thief, I shall 
treat you as a thief." 

By-and-by night came, and the Countess went to bed, with 
lier wedding-ring held fast in her closed hand. " All the doors 
are locked and bolted," said the Count, " and I shall keep awake 
and watch for this Thief, that, if he makes his appearance at the 
window, I may shoot him." 

The Master-Thief, however, went in the dark to the gallows, 
and, cutting down from the rope a poor criminal who had been 
hung there that day, carried him on liis back to the castle. There 
he placed a ladder up to the sleeping-chamber of the Count, and, 
hoisting the dead man upon his shoulders, began to mount. As 
soon as he had got so high that the head of the dead man was on 
a level with the window, the Count, concealed by the curtain, 
pointed a pistol at it and fired. Immediately the Master-Thief 
pitched the corpse over, and then, rapidly descending the ladder, 
concealed himself in a comer. The night was bright, with a 
clear moonshine, and the Master-Thief plainly saw the Count 
descend the ladder, and bear the dead man away into the garden, 
where he began to dig a hole in which to bury him. " Now is 
the lucky moment !" said the Thief to himself ; and, slipping from 
his hiding-place, he ran up the ladder, and entered the sleeping- 
room. "Dear wife," he began, imitating the Count's voice* 
*' the Thief is dead, but he is nevertheless my godson, and more 
of a rogue than a criminal ; I do not wish, therefore, to put his 
family to shame, for I pity his poor parents. I wish, therefore, 
before daybreak, to bury him in the garden, that the affair may 
be kept quiet. Give me the bed-covering, that I may wrap his 
body in it and bury him decently." 

The Countess gave him the counterpane readily, and as she 
did so, the Thief continued, " Do you know I have a fit of 
magnanimity ; give me your ring ; since this unfortunate fellow 
has perilled his life for it, I will bury it with him." 

2u 
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The Countess did not wish to disoblige ihe County and so, 
drawing off her ring, though unwillingly, she handed it to him. 
Thereupon the Thief made off with both his prizes, and luckily 
reached his home before the Count had finished his grave-digging. 

You may fancy what a long face the Count pulled the next 
morning when the Master-Thief brought him the bed-covering 
and the ring. *' Are you a wizard ?" he said to him : " Who has 
fetched you out of the grave, in which I myself laid you, and 
who has brought you to life again ?" 

"You did not bury me," replied the Thie:^ ''but a poor 
criminal from the gallows ;" and then he related circumstantially 
all that had occurred, so that the Count was compelled to believe 
that he was a clever and crafty fellow. 

"But your tasks are not ended yet," said the Count; "you 
have still the third to do, and if you do not manage that all your 
former work will be useless." 

The Master- Thief laughed, but made no answer ; and when 
night came he went to the village-church with a long sack on 
his back, a bundle under his arm, and a lantern in his hand. In 
the sack he had some crabs, and in the bundle some short wax- 
ligjits. When he got into the church-yard he stopped and took 
a crab from his sack, and fixing one of his wax-lights upon its 
back he placed it on the ground and made it crawl about. Then 
he took out a second, and a third, and so on, till he had emptied 
the sack. After that he put on a long black cloak, like a monk's 
gown, and fastened a gray beard with wax to his chin. Then, 
being thus completely disguised, he took the sack in which the 
crabs had been, and, going into the church, proceeded up 'the 
chancel. At the same moment the steeple-clock struck twelve, 
and as soon as the last stroke had rung the Master-Thief began 
to cry with a clear, loud voice, " Hear all you sinners I hear, hear ! 
the end of the world is come, the eternal day is near ; hear, hear ! 
Whoever will go to Heaven with me, let him creep into this 
sack. I am Peter, who opens and shuts the gate of Heaven. See 
out there in the chiu*ch-yard the dead wandering about, collecting 
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♦heir bones together. Come, come, come, and creep into the sack, 
for the world passes away/' 

His words resounded through the whole village; but the 
Parson and Clerk, who lived close to the church, first understood 
what he said ; and when they perceived the lights wandering 
about in the church-yard, they believed that something uncommon 
was happening, and went into the church. They listened for 
awhile to the preacher; and at length the Clerk* nudged the 
Parson, and said to him, " It would not be a bad plan if we made 
use of this opportunity, before the dawning of the eternal day, to 
get to Heaven in an easy way." 

" Oh, certainly !" replied the Parson, " that is exactly what I 
think ; if you desire it, we will forthwith enter on the journey." 
" Yes !" said the Clerk ; " but you have the precedence, Mr. 
Parson ; I will follow you." 

So the Parson mounted the chancel steps, and crept into the 
sack which the Master-Thief held open, closely followed by the 
Clerk. Immediately the Thief drew the neck of the sack tight, 
and, swinging it round, dragged it down the steps, and so often 
as the heads of the poor fellows in it knocked against the floor, 
he cried to them, "Ah, now we are going over the mountains !" 
When they were out of the church he dragged them in the 
same manner through the village, and called the puddles which 
the sack went into " the clouds." By-and-by they came to the 
castle, and as he dragged the sack up the st^s he named them as 
those which led to the gate of Heaven, and said he, "We shall 
soon be in the entrance-court now." As soon as he got to the 
top, he pushed the sack into the dovecote ; and when the doves 
fluttered about he told the Parson and Clerk to listen to the 
angels fluttering their wings. Then he pushed the bolt to and 
went away; 

The next morning the Master-Thief presented himself before 
the Count, and told him that he had performed the third task, 
and drawn the Parson and Clerk out of the church, " WherQ 
have you left them then ?" asked the Count, 

2 u 2 
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'' Tliey are lying in a sack in the dove-cote," said the Thief, 
** and fancy themselves in Heaven.** 

The Count went himself, and saw that the Thief had spoken 
the truth ; but he freed the two poor men from their imprison- 
ment. After he had done so, he said to the Thief, " You are 
indeed an arch-thief, and have won your wag-er. For this time 
you may escape with a whole skin, but take care to keep away 
from my provinces ; for if you venture again into my power you 
shall be elevated on the gallows." 

The Master-Thief then took his leave ; and ailer he had said 
good-bye to his parents, he went away to a distant coiintry, and 
nobody has seen or heard of him since. 
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One evening a young Drummer was walking all alone on the 
sea-shore, and aa he went along he perceived three pieces of 
linen lying on the sand. " What fine linen !" said he ; and 
picking up one of the pieces, he put it in hia pocket and went 
home, thinking no more of his discovery. By-and-by he went to 
bed ; and just as he was about to fall asleep, he fancied he heard 
some one call his name. Ee listened, and presently distinguished 
a gentle voice calling, " Drummer, Drummer, awake!" He could 
see nothing, for it was quite dark ; but he felt as it were some- 
thing flitting to and fro over his bed. " What do you want V 
he asked at length. " Give me back my shirt," replied the 
voice, " which you found yesterday on the sea-shore," 
" You shall have it again if you tell me who you are." 
"Alas! I am the Daughter of a mighty King; but I 
have fallen into the power of a Witch, who has confined me 
on the glass mountiun. Every day I am allowed to bathe 
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with my two sisters in the sea ; but I cannot fly away a 
without my shirt. Ycstereve my sbters escaped as usual, 
I was obliged to stay behind, so I beg you to give me my i 

again. 

*' Rest happy, poor child !" replied the Drummer, '^ I 
readily give it back ;" and, feeling for it in his pockety he hai 
it to her. She hastily snatched it, and would have hurried a 
but the Drummer exclaimed, "Wait a moment^ perhaps I 
help you !" 

" That you may do," said the voice, " if you climb up 
glass mountain and free me from the Witch ; but you cannot 
tlierc, nor yet ascend, were you to try." 

"Wliere there's a will there's a way," said the Drumi 
"I pity you, and I fear nothing; but I do not know the wa 
the glass mountain." 

" The path lies through the large forest, where the Gh 
are," said the child : " more I dare not tell you ;" and, so say; 
she flow away. 

At break of day the Drummer arose, and hanging" his dr 
round liiin walked straight away without fear into the foT( 
After lie Imd traversed some distance without perceiving t 
Giant, lie thought to himself he would awake the sleepers ; i 
so, steadying his drum, he beat a roll upon it which disturl 
-^ }} all the birds so much, that they flew off. In a few minutei 

Giant raised himself from the ground, where he had been lyi 
i I asleej) on the grass; and his height was that of a fir-tree. ^* Y 

wretched wight!" he exclaimed, " what are you drumming h( 
for, awaking me out of my best sleep ?" 

" I am drumming," he replied, " to show the way to t 
many thousands who follow me." 

"What do they want here in my forest?" asked the Giant 

" They are coming to make a path through, and rid it of su 
monsters as you," said tlie Drummer. 

" Oho ! I shall tread them down like ants." 

" Do you fancy you will be able to do anything against them 
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said the Drummer. ** Why if yen bend down to catch any of 
them, others will jump upon your back ; and then when you lie 
down to sleep, they will come from every bush and creep upon 
you. And each one has a steel hammer in his girdle, with 
which he means to beat out your brains." 

The Giant was terribly frightened to hear all this, and he 
thought to himself : " If I meddle with these crafty people they will 
do me some injury. I can strangle wolves and bears, but these 
earthworms I cannot guard against." Then speaking aloud he 
said, " Here, you little fellow, I promise for the future to leave 
you and your comrades in peace ; and if you have a wish, tell it 
to me, for I will do anything to please you." 

" Well then," replied the Drummer, " you have got long legs, 
and run quicker than I, so carry me to the glass mountain, and 
I will beat a retreat march to my companions, so that for this 
time you shall not be disturbed." 

" Come hither, you worm," said the Giant, " set yourself on 
my shoulder, and I will bear you whither you desire." 

The Giant took him up ; and the Drummer began to beat 
with all his might and main. " That is the sign," thought the 
Giant, "for the others to go back." After awhile a second 
Giant started up on the road, and took the Drummer from the 
shoulders of the first, and put him in his button-hole. The 
Drummer took hold of the button, which was as big as a plate, 
to hold on by and looked round in high spirits. By-and-by they 
met with a third Giant, who took him out of the button-hole 
and placed him on the rim of his hat. Here the Drummer 
walked round and round observing the country ; and perceiving 
in the blue distance a mountain, he supposed it to be the glass- 
mountain, and so it was. The Giant took only a couple more 
strides and arrived at the foot of the mountain, where he set 
down the Drummer. The latter desired to be taken to the 
summit ; but the Giant only shook his head and went away, 
muttering something in his beard. 

So there the poor Drummer was left standing before the 
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mountain, which was as high as if three hills had been placed on 
each other, and withal as smooth as a mirror, so that he knew 
not how he should ascend it. He began to climb, but it was iu 
vain, he slipped back every step. " Oh that I were a bird !" he 
exclaimed ; but of what use was wishing ? wings never grew 
for that. Wliile he ruminated, he saw at a little distance, two 
men hotly quarrelling. lie went up to them and found that 
their dispute related to a saddle, which lay on the ground before 
them ; and for the possession of which they were contending. 
" What fools you are," lie exclaimed, " to quarrel about a 
saddle for which you have no horse." 

"The saddle is worth fighting about," replied one, " for 
whoever sits upon it, may wish himself where he will, and may 
go even to the end of the world if he so desire. The saddle 
belongs to us in common ; but it is now my turn to ride and this 
other will not let me." 

" I will soon end your quarrel !" exclaimed the Drummer, 
walking a few steps forward, and planting a white wand in the 
ground ; " run both of you to that point, and whoever gets there 
first shall ride first." 

The two men started off at once, but they had scarcely gone 
two steps, when the Drummer sat himself hastily down on their 
saddle, and wishing himself on the top of the glass mountain, 
was there before one could turn his hand round. On the summit 
was a large plain whereon stood an old stone mansion, and before 
its door a fish-pond, and behind, a dark wood. The Drummer 
saw neither man nor beast, all was still, but the noise of the wind 
among the trees ; while close above his head the clouds were 
rolling along, lie stepi>ed up to the door of the house and 
knocked thrice, and after the third time, an old Woman with red 
eyes and a brown face opened it. She had spectacles upon her 
nose, and looked at him very sharply before she asked what his 
business was. 

" Entrance, a night's lodging, and provisions," replied the 
Drummer boldly. 
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" That you shall have, if you promise to perform three tasks !" 
said she. 

" And why not V* he replied, " I am not afraid of work, be 
it ever so hard !" 

So the old Woman let him come in, and gave him supper, and 
afterwards a good bed. 

The next morning when the Drummer arose, the old Woman 
handed him a thimble off her withered finger, and said; " Now go 
to work and empty the pond out there with this thimble, but you 
must finish it before night ; and besides that, you must take out 
all the fishes, and range them according to their species upon the 
bank." 

" That is a queer job !'' said the Drummer ; but going to the pond 
he began to thimble out the water. He worked all the morning, 
but what could he do with a single thimble if he had kept at work 
for a thousand years ? When noon-day came he stopped and sat 
down ; for as he thought, " It is no use, and all the same whether 
I work or not.*' Just then, a Girl came from the house and brought 
him a basket of provisions. " What do you want ?" she asked, 
" that you sit there so sorrowful." 

The Drummer looked up, and seeing that the speaker was 
very beautiful, he replied; "Alas! I cannot perform the first 
task, and how I shall do the others, I cannot tell ! I have come 
here to seek a King's daughter, who lives hereabouts, but I have 
not found her, and I must go further.*' 

" Stop here !" said the Girl, " I will assist you out of your 
trouble. You are tired, so lay your head in my lap and go to 
sleep ; when you awake again the work will be done !" 

The Drummer did not need twice telling, and as soon as his 
eyes were closed, the Maiden pressed a wishing ring which she 
had, and said ; " Out water, out fishes." Immediately the water 
rose in the air like a white vapour, and rolled away with the other 
clouds, while the fishes all jumped out, and arranged themselves 
on the banks according to their size and species. 

By-and-by the Drummer awoke and saw to his astonishment 
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his work completed. ** One of the fishes," said the Maiden, ^ does 
not lie with its companions, but quite alone ; and so, when the old 
Woman comes this evening and sees that all is done, she will ask 
why this fish is left out, and you must take it up and throw it in 
her face, saying ; * That is for you, old Witch/ " 

So when it was evening the old Woman came and asked the 
question, and he immediately threw the fish in her face. She did 
not appear to notice it, but only looked silently and malidously 
at him. The next morning she said to bim, ** You got off too 
easily yesterday ; I must give you a harder task ; to-day yoo 
must cut down all my trees, split the wood into faggots, and 
range them in bundles; and all must be ready by night." 

With these words she gave him an axe, a mallet^ and two 
wedges ; but the first was made of lead and the others of tin. 
When, therefore, he began to chop, the axe doubled quite up, 
while the mallet and wedges stuck together. He knew not what 
to do ; but at noon the Maiden came again with his dinner and 
comforted him. " Lay your head in my lap," said she, "and 
when you awake the work will be done." Thereupon she turned 
her wishing ring, and at the same moment the whole forest fell 
down with a crash, the timber split of itself and laid itself together 
in heaps, as if innumerable giants were at work. As soon as the 
Drummer awoke, the Maiden said to him, " See, here is all your 
wood properly cut and stacked, with the exception of one bough, 
wliich, if the old Woman, when she comes this evening, asks the 
reason of, give her a blow with it, and say, ^ That is for thee, old 
Witch/ " 

Accordingly, when the Old Woman came, she said, ** See how 
easy the work is ; but for whom is this bough left out ?" 

" For you, old Witch !" he replied, giving her a blow. But 
she appeared not to feel it, and, laughing fiendishly, said to him, 
" To-morrow you shall lay all the wood in one pile, and kindle 
and burn it.*' 

At daybreak he arose and began to work ; but how could a 
single man pile up a whole forest 1 The work proceeded ven* 
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slowly. The Maiden, however, did not forget him in his trou- 
bles, and brought him as usual his mid-day meal, after eating 
which he laid his head in her lap and slept. On his awaking he 
found the whole pile burning in one immense flame, whose tongues 
of fire reached up to heaven. " Attend to me," said the Maiden 
to him ; " when the Witch comes she will demand something sin- 
gular, but do what she desires without fear, and you will take 
no harm ; but if you are afraid, the fire will catch and consume 
you. Lastly, when you have fulfilled her demands, take her with 
both' hands and throw her into the midst of the flames." 

Thereupon the Maiden left him, and presently the old 
Woman slipped in, crying, " Hu ! hu ! how I freeze ! but there is 
fire to warm me and my old bones ; that is well ; but," she con- 
tinued, turning to the Drummer, " there is a log which will not 
bum, fetch it out for me ; come, if you do that, you shall be free 
and go where you will, only be brisk." 

The Drummer plunged into the flames without a moment's 
consideration ; but they did him no harm, not even singeing a 
single hair. He bore the faggot ofl* and laid it beside the old 
Witch ; but as soon as it touched the earth it changed into the 
beautiful Maiden who had delivered him from his troubles, and 
he perceived at once by her silken shining robes that she was the 
King's daughter. The old Woman laughed fiendishly again, and 
exclaimed, " Do you think you have her ? not yet, not yet V 
And so saying, she would have seized the Maiden; but the 
Drummer, catching her with both his hands, threw her into the 
middle of the burning pile, and the flames closed in around her, 
as if rejoicing in the destruction of such a Witch. 

When this was done the Maiden looked at the Drummer, and, 
seeing that he was a handsome youth, and that he had ventured 
his life to save hers, she held out her hand to him and said, 
" You have dared a great deal for me, and I must do something 
for you ; promise me to be true and faithful, and you shall be 
my husband. For wealth we shall not want ; we have enough 
here in the treasure which the old Witch has gathered together/' 
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Thereupon she led him into the house and showed hira chests 
upon chests which were filled with treasures. Thej left the gold 
and silver, and took nothing but diamonds and pearls; and theD,u 
they no longer wished to remain on the g'lass mountain, the Drom- 
mer proposed that they should descend on the wishing saddle. 
" The old saddle does not please me," said the Maiden, "and I 
need only turn the ring on my finger and we shall be at 
home." 

''Well, then, wish ourselves at the city gate," replied the 
Drumnior; and in the twinkling of an eye they were there. **I 
will go and take the news to niy parents first,** said the Drummer; 
" wait here for me, for I shall soon be back.*' 

" Ah ! I pray you then take care not to kiss your parents 
when you arrive on the right cheek, else will you forget every- 
thing, and I shall be lefl here all alone in this field." " How can 
I forget you ?" said he, and promised her faithfully to return in 
a very short time. When he entered his father's house nobody 
knew him, he was so altered, for the three days which he had 
imagined he had spent on the glass mountain were three long 
years. He soon recalled himself to their remembrance, and hb 
parents hung round his neck, so that, moved by aflTection, he 
entirely forgot the Maiden's injunctions and kissed them on both 
cheeks. Every thought concerning the Princess at once faded 
from his mind, and emptying his pockets, he laid handfuls of 
precious stones upon the table. The parents could not tell what 
to do with so much wealth, till at length they built a noble castle 
surrounded by ganlens, woods, and meadows, and fit for a prince 
to inhabit. Wlien it was done the Mother of the Drummer 
said to him, "I have looked out for a wife for you, and you shall 
be married in three days' time.*' 

Now the Drummer was quite content with all that his Parents 
proposed ; but the poor Princess was very disconsolate. For a 
long time after he first left her she waited for him in the fields ; 
but when evening fell she believed that he had kissed his Parents 
on the right cheek, and forgotten all about her. Her heart wa:j 
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fuU of grief, and she wiahed herself in some soUtary forest that 
she might not return to her father's court. Every evening she 
went to the city and passed by the Drummer's house, but although 
he saw her many times he never recognized her. At kst she 
heard one day the people talking of the wedding of the Drum- 
mer, and she thereupon resolved to make a trial if she could 
regain his love. As soon as the first festival day was appointed, 
she turned her wishing ring, saying, '' A dress as shining as the 
sun." Immediately the dress lay before her, and seemed as if 
wove out of the purest sunbeams ! Then, as soon as the guests 
had assembled she slipped into the hall, and everybody admired 
her beautiful dress ; but most of all the bride elect, who had a 
passion for fine dresses, and went up to her and asked if she 
would sell it. "Not for money," she replied; "but for the 
privilege of sleeping for one night next to the chamber of the 
bridegroom." 

The Bride elect could not resist her wish for the dress, and 
so she consented; but first of all she mixed in the sleeping- 
draught of the Bridegroom a strong potion which prevented him 
from being awakened. By-and-by, when all was quiet, the 
Princess crept to the chamber door, and opening it slightly, called 
gently, 

'* Dmmmer, Drummer, O list to me, 
Forget not what I did for thee ; 
Think of the mountain of glass so high, 
Think of the Witch and her crnelty; 
Think of my plighted troth with thee: 
Drummer! Drummer! O list to me I** 

She cried all in vain, the Drummer did not awake, and when 
day dawned the Princess was forced to leave. The second 
evening she turned her wishing-ring, and said, " A dress as silvery 
as the moon." As soon as she had spoken it lay before her ; and 
when she appeared in it at the ball, the Bride elect wished to have 
it as well as the other, and the Princess gave it to her for the 
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privilege of passing another night next the chamber of the Bride- 
groom. And everything passed as on the first night. 

The servants in the house, however, had overheard the 
plaint of the strange Maiden, and they told the Bridegroom 
about it. They told him also that it was not possible for him to 
hear any thing about what was said because of the potion which 
was put into his sleeping draught. 

The third evening the Princess turned her ring and wished 
for a dress as glittering as the stars. As soon as she appeared in 
the ball-room thus arrayed, the Bride elect was enchanted with 
its beauty, and declared rapturously, " I must and vsdll have it." 
The Maiden gave it up like the former, for a night's sleep next 
the Bridegroom's chamber. This time he did not drink his wine 
as usual, but poured it out behind the bed ; and so, when all the 
house was quiet, he heard a gentle voice repeating, 

** Drummer, Drummer, O list to me, 
Forget not what I did for thee ; 
Think of the mountain of glass so high, 
Think of the Witch and her cruelty; 
Think of my plighted troth with thee : 
Drummer! Drummer! O list to me." 

All at once his memory returned, and he exclaimed, " Alas ! 
alas ! how could I have treated you so heartlessly ; but the kisses 
which I gave my parents on the right cheek in the excess of my 
joy, they have bewildered me." He jumped up, and taking the 
Princess by the hand, led her to the bedside of his Parents. 
This is my true Bride," said he ; " and if I marry the other I 
shall do a grievous wrong." When the Parents heard all that had 
happened they gave their consent, and thereupon the lights in 
the hall were rekindled, the drums and trumpets refetched, the 
friends and visitors invited to come again, and the true wedding 
was celebrated with great pomp and happiness. 

But the second Bride received the three splendid dresses, and 
was as well contented as if she had been married ! 




THE EARS OF WHEAT. 



Ages upon ages ago^ when the angels used to wander on earth, 
the fhiitfulness of the ground was much greater than it is now. 
Then the Ears of Wheat bore, not fifty or sixty-fold, but four 
times five-hundred- fold. Then the corn grew from the bottom 
of the stalk to the top ; and so long as the stalk was, so long 
were the Ears. But as men always do in the midst of their 
abundance they forgot the blessing which came from God, and 
became idle and selfish. 

One day a Woman went io a corn-field, and her little Child 
who accompanied her fell into a puddle and soiled her frock. 
The Mother tore off a handful of Wheat-ears and cleaned her 
Daughter's dress with them. Just then an Angel passed by, and 
saw her. He became very angry, and declared to her that hence- 
forth the Wheat-stalks should no longer produce Ears, for, said 
he, "You mortals are not worthy of heaven's gifts." The by- 
standers who heard him, fell on their knees, weeping and praying 
him to leave the Wheat-stalks alone, if not for themselves, yet 
for the poor fowls, who must otherwise perish with hunger. 
The Angel pitied their distress and granted part of their prayer ; 
and from that day the Ears of Wheat grew as they do now. 
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0>'i:e iipjD a lim^ » ritfii Fuin«r was standing in lus nnj look- 
ing 'Vii ■■■^^t hli £^-b u>i gvxleits, where the com was growing 
qnite v^ll-iw. ami iL« trees banging <k>«n with frail. Thp 
I^>iu<!e .>f tbe previ.xi* rear !aj re* In his gnnari«3, and ils 
weight Wis so eT«.i Ltui (be beams eoold scuvety sopport it, 
Neil be went inco bu luUes and there stood staD-fed oien, &I 
<«W9. utd ^Wk bonei. Lasttv. be went back to fats kitohoi and 
bit parlour, where i['M>i the iron chests in which his gold was con- 
tained. Whilit he jtood meditating npon his riches he beard 
^uddtnlr a LnocL doi^e to htm. It was not at the door of his 
hoiuc, but at hb bean. He listened, and heard a voice whicfa 
said to him, " Have you done good with yoor wealth f have yon 
cared for the Iroublea of the poor ? have tou shared tout 
bread with the hungrj- ? have you been contented with what 
you possess, or have you desired more ?" His heart replied 
without delay, " I have been hard and unmerciful to all ; I 
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have done good to no one ; when a poor man has come to my 
door I have turned away my eyes ; nor have I concerned myself 
about a God, but thought only how to increase my riches, and 
had all that heaven covered been mine, I should not even then 
have been satisfied ! " As soon as these answers had passed through 
his mind, he became terribly frightened ; and his knees trembled 
so much that he was forced to sit down. Then a second knock 
was heard by him, but this time it was not at his heart, but at the 
<loor. It was his neighbour, a Poor IMan, who had a great many 
children, more than he could satisfy. " I know that my neighbour 
is rich," the poor fellow had thought to himself ; " but he is also 
very stingy : I do not believe that he will help me, but my children 
cry so for bread, I will venture it !" When the Rich Man answered 
the knock, the Poor Man said to him ; " You are not accustomed, 
I know, to give readily to the poor ; but I stand here like one 
whose head is nearly under water ; my children are hungry, lend 
me four measures of meal ?" 

The Rich Man looked at him for some time, and soon the first 
sunbeam of compassion began to melt the ice of liis selfishness. 
" I will not lend you four measure^," he replied ; " but I will 
give you eight measures, on one condition V* 

" What is that V asked the Poor Man. 

'* Wlien I am dead, you must watch three nights by my 
grave." 

This condition caused the Poor Man much secret uneasiness ; 
still, on account of the necessity in which he was, he consented ; 
and promising all, he carried the corn home with liim. 

It seemed as if the Rich Man had a presentiment of what was 
to happen, for after three days, he suddenly fell dead on the 
ground ; nobody knew the cause of his decease, but no suspicion 
was excited. After he was buried, the Poor Man remembered his 
agreement, from which he wished he could have released himself ; 
but he thought, " The man behaved very compassionately to me, 
and I satisfied my children's hunger with his corn ; and besides, 
I promised, and must perform." 

2 v 
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As soon, then, as night fell, he went to the churchyard and sat 
down on a grave-mound. All was still, only the moon was 
shining on the hillocks, and many times an owl flew by, making 
her doleful cries. As soon as the sun again arose, the poor man 
returned home wearied out ; and in due time passed the second 
night in similar quiet. But on the third evening he felt a peculiar 
terror ; it seemed as if something stood before him. As soon as 
he got out he perceived a man on the wall of the churchyM^, 
whom he had never seen before. He was by no means yoraig, 
for his face was full of wrinkles ; but his eyes shone -with a bright 
light. He was quite enveloped by a large cloak, and only his 
large jack boots were to be seen. " What are you seeking here ?" 
asked the Peasant; " are you not afraid of the lone churchyard f 

" I fear nothing and desire nothing," replied the Man. "I 
am like the youth who travelled to learn what shivering meant, 
and wearied himself in so doing, but still received a Princess fw 
his Wife and great riches ; but 1 have always been poor ; I am 
nothing but a discharged Soldier, and want to pass the night 
here, because I have no other shelter." 

" If you have no fear, then," said the Peasant, " remain witli 
me, and assist me to watch this grassy mound." I 

" Keeping guard is part of the Soldier's business,*' replied the 
stranger ; ^* so, whatever meets us here, whether bad or good, 
we will bear in common." 

To this the Peasant assented, and the pair sat down by the 
grassy mound. Everything was quiet till midnight ; and then 
all at once a cutting sound was heard in the air, and the two 
watchers perceived an Evil Spirit standing before them. " Awa}^ 
you rascals !" he cried, " away ! the man who lies in this grave 
belongs to me ; I am come to fetch him, and if you do not take 
yourselves off I will break your necks." " Captain with the red 
feather !" replied the Soldier, " you are not my captain ; I need 
not obey you ; and to fear I have never learnt. Go your way ! we 
shall stop here." 

When the Soldier had spoken this, the Evil Spirit began to 
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think to himself that perhaps he could manage the two watchers 
better by offering them money ; and so moderating his tune, he 
asked civilly whether they would not be satisfied to go home on 
the receipt of a purse of gold. 

" That deserves consideration," said the Soldier ; " but we 
shall not be sufficiently rewarded with one purseful of gold : if, 
however, you will give us as much as will fill one of my jackboots, 
we will leave the field to you and go away." 

" I have not so much with me," replied the Evil Spirit ; " but 
I will fetch it. In the neighbouring town lives a banker, who is 
an intimate friend of mine, and he will readily lend me all i 
require." 

So saying, the Spirit disappeared ; and as soon as he was 
gone, the Soldier, drawing off his left boot, said to his companion, 
*' Ah ! now see how we will pull the nose of this coal-burner; 
only give me your knife, cousin." 

He first cut off the sole, and then set the boot upright in the 
long grass on the edge of a half-dug grave, near the one they 
were watching. " That is well done," he said : " now the 
chimney-sweeper may come as soon as he likes." 

The pair sat down again to watch, and in a short time the 
Spirit returned, carrying a bag of gold in his hand. 

" Shoot it in !" said the Soldier, raising the boot up a little 
as he approached ; " but that lot will not be enough." The 
Spirit emptied the bag ; but the gold fell through the boot of 
course, so that there remained nothing in it. ^* Stupid Spirit !" 
exclaimed the Soldier ; " it is nothing at all, did I not tell you so ? 
You must return and fetch more." Shaking his head, the Spirit 
went and returned in an hour with a much larger bag under his 
arm. " Shoot it in !" said the Soldier again, " but I doubt there 
is still not enough." The gold clinked as it fell, but the boot was 
still empty, and the Spirit himself, looking in with fiery eyes, 
convinced himself of the fact. " You have shamefully big calves !" 
exclaimed the Spirit, making a wry face. 

" Did you think," answered the Soldier, " that I had hoofs 
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like you ? Since when have you been so illiberal f Come, make 
liaste and fetch some more gold, or our bargain will be at an end" 
The Evil Spirit trotted off a third time, and after some long 
while returned with a sack upon his shoulders whicb nearly bent 
him double. He shot its contents quickly into the boot^ but 
still it remained as empty as before. Thereupon he flew into a 
dreadful passion, and tried to snatch the boot out of the groimd ; 
but at the same moment the first dawn of daylight appeared, and 
the sun began to rise, so that the Evil Spirit was forced to fly 
away with loud shrieks. And the body of the rich man thence- 
forth rested in peace. 

The Peasant would have shared the gold which the Spirit had 

left behind him ; but the Soldier said, " No ! give to the poor 

what should belong to me, and I will return with you to your 

cottage, and there we will spend the remainder of our days in 

uiet happiness, so long as it shall please God to spare us." 





OLD RINKEANK. 



Theue was once a Kin^ who had a Daugliter; and he had 
a g'lass mountain built, and said that whoever could run over 
it witliout tumbliog should have this Daughter for hia wife. 
Then there was one who was so fond of the King's Daughter 
that he asked the King whether he might not marry her. " Yes," 
said the King, " if you can run over the mount^n without 
tumbling, then you shall have her," The Kiug's Daughter said 
she would run over with him, so that she might hold him up if 
he were going to fall ; so they ran over together, but when they 
got up to the middle the King's Daughter slipped and fell, and 
the glass mountain opened itself, and slie tumbled right into it. 
Her Sweetheart couldn't see a bit where she had gone through, for 
the mountain had closed again directly. Then he fretted and 
cried so much, and the King too was ao wretched, that he had the 
mountain broken down ngain, thinking he would get hb daughter 
out ngain; but they could never find the place where she Lad - 
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tumbled through. In the meantime the King's Daughter had got 
quite deep into the ground, in a great cave. There, there came to 
lier an old fellow with a tremendous long grey beard, and he told 
her that if she would be his servant and do all he bade her, she 
should remain alive ; if not, he would make away with her. So 
she did all he told her. In the morning he took his ladder out 
of his pocket and placed it against the mountain, and climbed up 
out of it. Then he pulled the ladder up after him. She had 
then to cook his dinner, to make his bed, and to do all his work ; 
and when he came home again he always brought great heaps of 
gold and silver with him. 

Now, when she had been many years with him, and had already 
grown quite old, he called her Mother Mansrot, and she had to 
call him Old Rinkrank. One day, when he was out again, she 
made his bed, and washed his dishes, and then she shut up all 
the doors and windows quite close ; but there was a little loop- 
hole, through which the light shone into the house, and that she 
left open. When Old Rinkrank came home again he knocked at 
his door, and called out, ** Open the door for me." ** Nay, Old 
Rinkrank," said she; ** I shan't open the door.'* Then he said: 

" Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, 
Upon my seventeen long shanks ; 
Mother Mansrot, wash my dishes!'* 

" I have already washed your dishes," said she. Then be 
said again : 

" Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, 
Upon my seventeen long shanks ; 
Mother Mansrot, make my bed!" 

" I have already made your bed," said she. Then he said 
again : 

" Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, 
Upon my seventeen long shanks; 
Mother Mansrot, open the door!'* 

Then he ran all round about the house, and saw that the 
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little loophole was open, so he thought, " I will just look in 
there, to see what she is about that she won't open the door for 
me." So he went and tried to look in, but he couldn't get his 
head through on account of his long beard; so he poked his beard 
through the loophole first, and when he had got it quite through 
Mother Mansrot ran up, and fastened the trap-door with a band 
which she had tied to it, and so the beard was fastened in quite 
tight. Then he began to scream most miserably, it hurt him so; 
and he begged and prayed she would let him loose ; but she 
said not before he gave her the ladder on which he climbed out 
of the mountain. Then, whether he willed or not, he was obliged 
to say where the ladder was. So she tied a very long band to 
the trap-door, and placed the ladder against the mountain, and 
climbed up out of it ; and when she was up at the top she pulled 
the trap-door open. She went then to her father and told all 
about what had happened to her. The King was greatly rejoiced ; 
and her Sweetheart was there still ; so they went and dug up 
the mountain, and found Old Kinkrank with all his gold and silver. 
Then the King had Old Kinkrank killed, and took home all his 
silver and gold. And the King's Daughter married her old 
Sweetheart, and they lived right merrily in splendour and 
happiness. 




Tin: BALL OF CRYSTAL. 



»,<ii, 111. 



.* .vuv ti;K>Q a time an Encliantrcss who liad (liree son!. 
I'lu- amnlior ilonrly, but yet tlieir mother would not tnisc 
was alH-ays swsivootiiig that they would rob her of her 

I s'.if .-tiaii^iil the eldest into an Eagle, and condemned 
<!1 OH the iii|is of a rooVy chain of mountains, where 

siv liiiii many limos wheeling round and round in the 
at ii«'h«i. The &t>eonil brother she changed into a 
.1 lie dwelt in the deej) sea, where one miglit see him 
Iieii throning up a imge stream of water, Tlicse tnii 
lie their human funn for two hours a day. The thinl 
*er. fearing that he might ho ehaiiged into some wilii 
r or lion, swri'liy t(X>k Lis departure, for he had heanl 
lie t'asile of the OoKlci Sun sat an enchanted Trin- 
ting a deliverer. Slnuy a youth had felt bound to 

II life in her cause, but already had three-and-twentv 
horrible deaths, aui! only one remained to tell the 
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dreadful tale. Our hero drove away all fear from his mind, and 
resolved to search out this wonderful castle. For a very long 
time he had wandered about, when one day he unexpectedly 
arrived in a large forest, from which he could not get out. He 
perceived, however, in the distance two Giants, who beckoned 
him with their hands. He went towards them, and they told 
him that they were fighting for the possession of a hat; but, as 
they were both equally strong, neither could gain the mastery, 
and they wished, therefore, to leave the decision to him, since 
men of his size were generally very wise and crafty. 

" What can induce you to fight for an old hat ?" asked the 
Youth. 

" You do not know the wonderful properties which belong to 
it," answered the Giants; "it is a wishing hat, and whoever 
wears it may go instantly whither he wishes." 

" Give me the hat," said the Youth ; " I will go a short way, 
then do you both run as if for a wager, and whoever comes up to 
me first shall have the hat." With these words he put the hat on 
and walked off; but, beginning to think of the Princess, he forgot 
the Giants, and walked on and on. All at once he heaved a 
sigh from the bottom of his heart, and exclaimed, " Ah ! that I 
were near the Castle of tlie Golden Sun." Scarcely had the 
words passed his lips when he found himself standing on a high 
mountain before the very place. He entered the castle by the 
door and passed through all the rooms till he came to the last, 
where he found the Princess. But how startled he was when he 
saw her. Her face was full of wrinkles, her eyes were sunk deep 
in her head, and her hair was red. "Are you the King's Daughter 
of whose beauty all the world talks V asked the Youth. " Alas !" 
she replied, " this is not my form ; the eyes of mortal men can 
only see me in this hateful guise; but that you may know how 
beautiful is the reality, look in this mirror which cannot err, that 
will show you my face as it is in reality." She gave him a 
mirror, and he beheld in it the portrait of the most beautiful 
JMaiden the earth could contain, and over her cheeks he could 
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even see the tears of sorrow rolling. " How can I save you ?" 
he asked ; " no danger will appal me." The Princess replied, 
*' He who can obtain possession of the Crystal Ball, and bold it 
before the Enchanter, will thereby break his power, and I shall 
return to my original shape. But, alas ! already many a one has 
met death for me, and I shall grieve for your youthful blood if 
you dare these great perils." 

"Nothing can keep me from the attempt," said the Youth; 
" but what must I doT 

" You shall know all," said the Princess : " if you descend the 
mountain on which this castle stands you will find a wild Ox, 
with which you must fight, and if you are lucky enough to kill 
it, a Fiery Bird will rise from its carcase, in whose body is a red 
hot egg, the yoke of which forms the Crystal Ball. This Bird 
will not drop the egg till it is compelled ; but if it falls to the 
ground it will burn and consume whatever is near it, and then 
the iron will melt, and with it the Crystal Ball, and all your 
trouble will be futile." 

The Youth, thereupon, descended to the bottom of the 
mountain, where he saw the Ox, who commenced as soon 
as he appeared to bellow and run at him. After a long 
fight the Youth plunged his sword into its body, so that it fell 
dead to the ground. At the same instant the Fiery Bird rose 
from the carcase and was about to fly away, when the Eagle, the 
brother of the Youth, who was just then passing over the spot, 
swooped down and struck the Bird towards the sea, so that in its 
endeavours to escape it let fall the egg. The egg, however, did 
not fall into the sea, but on the roof of a fisherman's hut which 
stood on the shore. The roof began to burn, for the egg instantly 
blazed up ; but at the moment, immense waves dashed out of the 
sea, and rolling quite over the hut extinguished the fire. It was 
the other brother, the Wliale, who had caused this, having luckily 
swum there at the right time. As soon as the fire was out, the 
Youth searched for the egg, and found it very quickly ; it was 
not quite molten, but the shell was so cracked by the sudden 
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cooling of the cold sea water, that he managed easily to extract 
the Crystal Ball. 

The Youth took it at once to show to the Enchanter, who, as 
soon as he saw it, said, " My power is destroyed, and you are 
henceforth Bang of the Castle of the Golden Sun. Your 
brothers, also, can now return to their human forms." 

The Youth then hastened to the Princess, and as soon as he 
entered the room her former beauty returned in all its glory, 
and they both exchanged rings with great joy, which means to 
say, I suppose, that they married and were very happy. 




JUNGFRATT MALEEN. 



There was once upoa ft time a King's Son, who went a wooing 
the Daughter of another mighty King, and her name was Jungfrau 
Maleen, Her father, however, refused his permission to tlie 
mateli, because he wished her to marry some one else. But thev 
both still loved one another so dearly, that Jungfrau Maleen told 
her father she could not and would not marry any one except 
this Prince. Wljen she said so, lier father flew into a great pas- 
sion, and caused a gloomy tower to be built, into whicli no ray 
of either sun or moon could penetrate. When it was completed 
he said to his Daughter, " For seven years you shall sit thereio ; 
and at the end of that period I will come and see if your stubborn 
disposition is conquered." Jloat and drink sufficient for these 
seven years were carried into the tower, and then the Princess 
and her Maid were led into it, and bricked up, so that carlh and 
heaven were shut out from them. They were quite in darkness, 
and kneiv no difference between day and night. The Prince 
often camc" to the outside of the tower and called their natnca, 
but they heard nothing, for no sound could penetrate through 
k the thick walls. What could they do, then, except weep and 
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lament their fate ! So time passed by ; and, by the decreasing of 
their food and drink they perceived that the end of their impri- 
sonment .was approaching. They imagined that their release 
was at hand ; but no sound of a hammer was to be heard, nor 
were any stones picked out of the wall, and it seemed as if the 
King had forgotten them. So. when they had sufficient food left 
for only a few days, and the prospect of a miserable death stared 
them in the face, Jungfrau Maleen said to her companion, " It is 
time now that we should try to break through the wall." 

So saying, she took their bread-knife, and picked and scraped 
away the mortar round one stone ; and when she was tired the 
Maid assisted her. After a long time they succeeded in taking 
out one stone, then a second, and a third, and thus, after three 
days' labour, a ray of light illumined their cell ; and then they 
made the opening so large that they could peep through it. The 
heaven was blue, and a fresh breeze came in their faces, but how 
mournful looked everything around ! The castle of the King lay 
in ruins ; the towns and villages, as far as the eye could reach, 
were burnt to the ground ; the fields far and near were laid waste ; 
and not one human being was to be seen. Soon the opetiing in 
the wall was so large that they could pass through it ; and the 
Maiden first jumping out, her Mistress followed her. But where 
were they to turn ? Enemies had depopulated the whole king- 
dom, and driven away or slain the King, with all his subjects. 
The pair therefore wandered on and on, seeking some other 
country ; but nowhere could they find a shelter, or any man to 
give them bread to eat, and their hunger compelled them to eat 
the burnt roots of nettles. 

However, after much weary travelling, they did at last come 
to cultivated land, and there, at every house, they offered their 
services ; but nobody would take them in, or show them any pity. 
At last they arrived at a large city, and went to the King's palace ; 
but there, also, they were on the point of being turned back, 
when the cook told them they might stop and serve as kitchen- 
maids if they liked. 
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Now the son of this King -was the very same who was 
betrothed to Jungfrau Maleen, and his father had engaged Lk 
to another maiden, who was as wickedly disposed in her heart as 
she was ugly in her looks. When the two travellers arrived, the 
wedding-day had been already appointed^ and the bride was 
('ome, but she had shut herself up in her room, and would not be 
-Heen, because of her ugliness, and Jun^rau Maleen was ordered to 
take in her meals. When the day came that the betrothed 
couple should go to church, the bride elect was so ashamed of her 
ugliness that she feared she should be laughed at, and derided by 
the common people if she showed herself to them. So she said 
to Jungfrau [Maleen, " A great piece of luck is presented to you, 
for I have hurt my foot and cannot walk at all on the road ; so 
you shall put on my bridal clothes, and take my place : a greater 
lionour could not have fallen to your share." 

Jungfrau Maleen, however, refused, and said, " I desire no 
honour that does not belong to me;" and she would not be 
tempted even with gold. At last the bride elect exclaimed 
passionately, "If J-ou do not obey me, it shall cost you your 
life. I have only to say one word, and your head will lie at 
my foot." 

Jungfrau Maleen was now forced to comply, and slje arrayed 
herself in the bridal clothes and ornaments. As soon as she 
appeared in the royal apartments all were astonished at her great 
beauty, and the King told his son she was the bride whom he 
had chosen for liini, and it was time now to go to church. The 
Prince was astonished, and thought to himself, " She looks like 
my Jungfrau Maleen, and I almost believe it is she ; but no ! she 
is dead, or shut up in tbc tower." He took the Maiden by the 
hand, and led her to the church, and on the road they passed a 
I let tie-bush, whereupon the bride sang in a strange language 

** Nettle bush! oh, nettle bush! 
Have you forgot the day 
When I cooked your juicy roots, 
My hunger sharp to stay ?" 
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" What did you say, then?" asked the Prmce. " Nothing ! I 
was only thinking of Jungfrau Maleen," replied the seeming 
bride. He marvelled that she should know her, but he said 
nothing; and when they came to the church steps she sang — 

" Church steps ! break not I pray, 
The true bride comes not to day." 

" What did you say ?" asked the Prince. " Nothing," she 
replied, as before : " I was but thinking of Jungfrau Maleen." 

" Do you know that maiden, then ?" asked the Prince. " No, 
how should I ? I have only heard of her," said she ; and when they 
passed through the church-door she sang — 

" Church-door! crack not I pray, 
The true bride comes not to day." 

" What did you say ?" asked the Prince a third time. 
" Alas ! I was only thinking of Jungfrau Maleen," she said. 
Then he drew out a costly chain, and fastened it around her 
neck ; and thereupon they walked into the church, and the priest, 
joining their hands together at the altar, married them in due 
form. The ceremony over, the bridegroom led back the bride, 
but she never spoke a single word all the way home. As soon as 
they arrived at the palace, she hastened into the bride's chamber, 
and, laying aside her beautiful clothes and ornaments, she put 
on her grey kirtle, but kept the chain round her neck which she 
had received from the bridegroom. 

When night came, and it was time for the bride to be ushered 
into the bridegroom's chamber, the ugly maiden let fall her veil 
over her features, that the deceit might not be discovered. As 
soon as they were alone, the bridegroom asked her, " What did 
you say to the nettle-bush which we passed on the road V* 

" To what nettle-bush ?" she asked, " I spoke to no nettle- 
bush !" 

"If you did not, you are not my real Bride," said he. 
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Thereupon she left the room, and seeking Jungfrau Maleen, asked 

her what she had said to the nettle-bush. She sang the words 

over — ' 

** Nettle-bnsh, oh nettle-bnsh, 

Have you forgot the day 

When I cooked your juicy roots, 

My hunger sharp to stay ?" 

And as soon as she had done, the Bride ran back to the room and 
repeated them to the Prince. " But what did you say to the 
church-steps as we passed up them ?" he inquired. " To the 
church-steps !" she echoed in surprise ; " I spoke to none." 
" Then you are not the right Bride," said th^ Bridegroom again. 
" I will go and ask my Maid what my thoughts were,'* said 
the Bride ; and seeking Jungfrau Maleen, she inquired of her 
what she had said. The Maid repeated the words — 

" Church-steps, break not I pray, 
The true Bride comes not to day." 

" That shall cost you your life !" exclaimed the Bride ; " but, 
hastening back to the chamber, she told the Prince the words 
which she had just heard. "But what did you say to the 
church-door ?'* he inquired next, " To the church-door !" she 
replied ; "I spoke to no church-door." 

" Then you are not the right Bride," said the Prince, 
Thereupon away she went a third time to Jungfrau Maleen, and 
inquired what she had said. The Maid repeated the words — 

" Church-door, break not I pray, 
The true Bride comes not to day." 

" Your neck shall be broken for saying so," exclaimed the Bride 
in a rage; but hastening back to the chamber, she repeated the 
words she had just heard to the Bridegroom. 

"But where have you put the chain I gave you at the 
church-door V! asked the Prince. 
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" What chain ? you gave me no chain !" exclaimed the Bride. 
" But I hung it round your neck myself, and fastened it myself ; 
and if you do not remember that, you are not the right Bride." 
With that he tore the veil from her face, and when he saw her 
extreme ugh'ness, he exclaimed, springing away from her, " Who 
are you ? whence come you V* 

" I am your betrothed Bride," she replied ; " but because I 
feared the people would mock me if I showed myself to them, I 
ordered our Kitchen-Girl to put on my dresses, and to go to 
church in my place." 

" Where is the Girl, then, now ? Go and fetch her imme- 
diately," said the Prince. 

She went out and told the other servants that the Kitchen- 
Girl was an enchantress, and that they must drag her away from 
the court and cut off her head. The servants soon caught the 
Maiden, and would have done as they were told ; but she cried so 
loudly for help, that the Prince heard her voice, and hastening 
out of his rgom gave orders for the Maiden's instant release. 
Lights were immediately brought, and then the Prince perceived 
round the Maiden's neck the golden chain which he had given 
her at the church-door. 

" You are the true Bride who went to church with me," 
he exclaimed ; " come with me now." As soon as they were 
alone, he said to her, '* On the way to church you named 
Jungfrau Maleen, who was once betrothed to me. Now, if I 
thought it possible, I should say that you were that Maiden, for 
you are so like to her." 

" I am Jungfrau Maleen," she repUed, " and for seven long 
years have I been shut up in darkness ; hunger and thirst, too, I 
have suffered, and in poverty and distress have I lived ever 
since ; but on this day the sun shines again. I did indeed accom- 
pany you to church, and it was to me that you were married." 

So the Prince recovered his true Bride, Jungfrau Maleen, 
and with her lived happily for many long years. 

But the false Bride had her head cut off. 
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THE BOOTS MADE OF BUFFALO-LEATHER. 



A Soldier who is afraid of nothmg, cftres for anything. Now 
such an one bad received his discharge, and because he h&d learnt no 
trade, he could earn no money ; and so he wandered about hith«t 
and tbither, begging alms of good people. Over liia shoulders 
hung an old weather-proof cloak, and he had still left a pair of 
Buflalo-leatber Boots, One day, thus equipped, he went on wallung 
tlirougb the fields without attending to the guide-posts, and al 
last he came to an immense forest. He did not know where 
ho was, but ho saw a man sitting upon the trunk of a tree, wlio 
was well dressed in a green huntsman's coat. The Soldier held 
out his hand to him, and then laying himself down on the grass 
stretched out his legs. "I see you have a pair of fine ahiniiij; 
boots on," said he t«J the Huntsman ; "but if you had to walk 
about as much as I, they would not last you very long. Look at 
mine! they arc made of Buffalo-leather, and although they have 
served me a long time, they would still ' go through thick and 
thin.' " The Huntsman made no answer ; and after awhile tbe 
Soldier got up and said, " I can stop here no longer ; hunger nrgci 
me forward ; hut pray Brother Thin-Roots, where does this path 
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lead V* " I do not know myself/' replied the Huntsman ; " I 
have lost myself in this forest/' " Then you are in the same plight 
as I/' returned the Soldier ; ^* like and like please one another ; 
we will remain together an4 seek the way." The Huntsman only 
laughed, but they set out together, and kept on till night-falK 
*'We shall not get out of this forest to-night/' exclaimed the 
Soldier at last ; '* but I can see a light glimmering in the distance, 
where they will give us something to eat/' It was a stone cottage, 
and when they knocked at the door, an old Woman opened it» 
" We are seeking a night's lodging," said the Soldier to her, " and 
some fodder for our stomachs, for mine is as empty as my purse/' 

" You cannot stop here/' answered the old Woman ; " this is 
a robbers' house, and you will be wise if you go away before they 
return, or you will be lost." 

" It cannot be worse," said the Soldier ; " for two days I have 
not eaten a morsel ; and so it is all one to me whether I perish in 
this house or out in the forest. I shall come in and risk it !" 

The Huntsman did not wish to follow, but the Soldier drawing 
his arm within his own, drew him in, saying, " Come, comrade J 
we will suffer together !" 

" The old Woman pitied them, and told them to creep behind 
the oven, and then wben the robbers were satisfied and slept, 
she would give them something to eat. Scarcely had they hid 
snugly in the comer, than in came the twelve robbers ; and 
placing themselves round the table, demanded their supper with 
harsh language. The old Woman soon brought in an immense 
dish of baked meat, and the robbers prepared to fall to. Soon 
the smell of the savoury mess ascended the Soldier's nose, and 
he said to the Huntsman, *^I can hold out no longer, I must sit 
down at the table and take a share !" " You will lose your life !" 
whispered the Huntsman, holding him fast by the arm. The 
Soldier began to cough loudly, and as soon as the robbers heard 
this, they threw aside their knives and 'forks, and rising hastily 
from the table discovered the pair beljind the oven. " Aha, you 
rascals !" they called ; " what are you sitting there in that ecHrner 
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for ? Are you sent as spies ? Just urait a bit and you shall learn 
Low to fly on a bare branch l" ** Oh ! have some manners, if you 
please f* returned the Soldier; ** give us something to eat first, and 
afteTAartb you sludl do what you like with us !" The robbers 
were a»tonbhod to hear such bold words, and the Captain said; 
" Good ! I see you are not afraid ; eat you shall, but afterwards 
you shall die." *• That is to he seen," muttered the Soldier ; and 
sitting down at the table, he began to cut and eat in earnest 
" Brother Thin-Boots," he exclaimed to the Huntsman, " come and 
eat : you are hungry as well as I, and a better joint than thisyoo 
could not have at home." Ihe Huntsman however refused; and 
the robhers looking at the Soldier, said to one another, ''This 
fellow makes no ceremony." When he had done eating, he asked 
for something to drink, saying, "Well! the meat was good ^oogli; 
now let us have a good draught of wine." The Captain happened 
to \xi in a good humour, and so he told the old Woman to fetch 
a bottle of the very best wine out of the cellar. Wh^i it was 
brought, the Soldier drew out the cork so that it made a great 
noise : and tlion going to the Huntsman he whispered to Lim, 
*' Pay attention, my brother, and you shall see a grand wonder ; I 
will now drink the health of the whole company !" So saying, 
he swung the bottle over the heads of the robbers, at the same 
time shouting out, " You shall all live, but with your mouths 
open and your right hands uplifted!" Scarcely were the words 
out of lib mouth, tlian the robbers all sat motionless as if tliev 
were made of stono, their mouths open and their right arms 
stretchoil out. " 1 ^ee," said the Huntsman to the Soldier, " vou 
can do any other trick you please ; but, come now, let us go home."' 
" Oh no, Brother Thin-Shoes !" replied the Soldier, " that were too 
early to march av\*ay ; we have beaten the enemy and now we must 
take the booty. Come now, eat and drink what you like." So 
they stopped tliere three days, and every day the old Woman had 
to fetch up fresh wine. The fourth day the Soldier said to his com- 
panion, " It is time now to break the spell, but that we may have 
a short march the old Woman shall show us the nearest road." 
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As soon as they arrived at the town the Soldier went to 
his old comrades, and told them that he had found in the forest 
a nest of thieves, and if they wished he would show them 
where. They agreed to go, and the Soldier persuaded the 
Huntsman to accompany him again, and see how the robbers 
behaved when they were caught. So first he placed the soldiers 
round the robbers in a circle, and then drinking a draught of wine 
out of the bottle, he swung it over them and exclaimed, "You 
shall all live." In a moment they had the power of motion again, 
but they were soon thrown down and bound hand and foot with 
ropes. Then they were thrown like sacks upon a waggon, and 
the Soldier bade his comrades drive it away to the prison. But 
the Huntsman, taking aside one of the soldiers, gave him a commis- 
' sion and sent him off to the town. They walked on, and by-and- 
by, as they approached the town, the Soldier perceived an immense 
erowd of men rushing out at the gates, hurraing loudly and 
• waving green branches of trees in the air. Soon he saw that it 
«• was the body-guards of the King who were approadxing them ; and 
turning to the Huntsman he asked, "What does this mean ?" " Do 
you not know,' he replied, " that the King has been absent from 
his kingdom for a length of time ? To-day he returns and these are 
coming out to meet him." " But where is the King? I do not see 
him," said the Soldier. " Here he is," answered the Huntsman ; 
** I am the Bang, and I caused my return to be proclaimed." 
With these words he opened his hunting-coat and showed his 
royal dress. The Soldier was frightened, and falling on his knees 
he begged the King's pardon for having treated him so uncere- 
moniously, and called him by such names. The King, however, 
holding out his hand, said to him, " You are a brave Soldier, and 
have saved my life ; you shall endure poverty no longer ; I will 
care for you, and if at any time you need a piece of meat as 
good as we had in the robber-house, come to my palace and 
dine with me. But before you drink healths, you must ask my 
permission." 



C^ilktn's fcgtnis. 




JOSEPH IN THE FOBEST. 



There was once upon a time a Mother wlio had three Daughten, 
the eldest of whom was stupid and bad-tempered ; the second, 
however, was much better, though she, too, bad her faults ; but 
the youngest was a pious, good child. The Mother was odd in 
her tastea, for she loved the eldest the most, and could not endure 
her youngest Daughter ; and therefore she often sent the poor 
girl out into the forest, where she hoped to be rid from her, hoping 
that she would wander about so as to lose herself. Her guardian 
angel, however, (and such an one watches over every good child,) 
did not forsake her, but led her always along the right road. 
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Once the angel seemed to have forsaken her, and the Child 
wandered on by herself. She walked on till evening, and then 
saw a light burning in the distance. She went up to it, and 
found a little cottage, and knocking at the door it opened, and 
she came to a second door, where she knocked again. An old 
man, with a snow-white beard and a venerable countenance, 
opened it, and he was no other than St. Joseph. In a friendly 
voice he said, " Come in, dear Child ; sit down on my stool by 
the fire and warm yourself ; I will fetch you some clear water if 
you are thirsty, but I have nothing for you to eat but a couple 
of roots, and those you must scrape and cook for yourself." 
With these words St. Joseph handed her the roots, and carefully 
peeling them, she took up a small saucepan and put them in. 
Then she added to them some water and the bread which her 
Mother had given her, and put them over the fire till they were 
boiled down to a soup. When it was done, St. Joseph said, " I 
am so hungry, give me some of your broth to eat." This the 
Girl very willingly did, and gave him mora than she took for 
herself. Still, however, with God's blessing, she had quite suffi- 
cient. As soon as they had finished their supper, St. Joseph 
said, *^ It is time now to go to bed, but as I have only one bed, 
do you lie down in that, and I will make my bed of straw." " No, 
no," she replied ; " keep you your own bed, the sti-aw is tender 
enough for me." St. Joseph, however, would carry her to the 
bed, and there laying her down, she went to sleep as soon as she 
had said her prayers. The next morning, when she awoke, she 
would have said, " Good morning!" to St. Joseph, but she could 
nowhere see him. She arose and looked for him, but she could 
not find him in any comer ; and while she searched she perceived 
hanging behind the door a sack full of money, on which it was 
written that it was for the Maiden who had slept there that 
night. She took the sack, and jumping merrily along under its 
weight, took it to Ler Mother, who was obliged for once to be 
satisfied with her youngest Daughter. 

The following day the second Daughter also took a fancy to 
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go into the forest, and her Mother gave her a much larger pancake 
and a piece of bread. It happened to her the same as it had 
done to her Sister. Towards evening she came to the cottage 
where St. Joseph lived, and he told her to make herself some 
soup. As soon as it was ready he said as before, ** I pray you give 
me some of that to eat, for I am so hungry." The child told him 
to eat with her ; and when afterwards he proposed to give her his 
bed and lie himself on the straw, she said to him, *^ Share the 
bed with me, there is room enough for us both V But St. Joseph 
laid her down in the bed by herself and slept on the straw, and 
by the next morning, when she awoke, he had disappeared. 
Behind the door she found a smaU bag of gold, as long as 
her hand, and on it was written that it was for the Maiden who 
had slept there that night. She took the bag and hastened home 
to her Mother, but she kept secretly two pieces of the gold 
for herself. 

Now, the eldest Sister became covetous, and the next morn- 
ing she prepared to go to the forest. Her Mother gave her 
several pancakes, as many as she liked, and not only bread, but 
cheese. About evening she arrived, like her Sisters, at the 
cottage of St. Joseph, and found him there. She was also 
bidden to cook her soup, and when it was ready St. Joseph said, 
" I am so hungry, give me some of your soup to eat." But the 
Maiden replied, " Wait until I am satisfied, and then what I leave 
you shall have." So she went on eating till she had nearly 
finished, and St. Joseph had only the scrapings of the basin. 
The good old man, however, offered her his bed, and said he would 
lie on the straw, and this kindness she took as if it were her due, 
and she let the Holy Joseph lie down on his hard couch. The next 
morning, when she awoke, he had disappeared, but she cared 
nothing about that, and thought only of the bag of gold, which 
she expected to find behind the door. She certainly did see 
something lying there, but because she could not exactly tell 
what it was, she bent herself down so that her nose touched it. 
It stuck to her nose, and when she stood up and looked at herself 
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she found to her terror that it was a second nose growing from 
the first ! She began to howl and shriek, but to what purpose ? 
she could not help seeing her nose, because it was so long. She 
ran out of the house with a loud cry, and ran on till she met St. 
Joseph, and as soon as she saw him she fell down on her knees 
and begged him to take away the second nose. Out of pity for 
her, he did at last remove it and gave her two pennies. As soon 
as she reached home her Mother met her at the door, and asked 
her what she had received. She told a lie, and answered, " A 
great sack full of money, but I lost it on the way.'* " Lost it !*' 
repeated the Mother, ^' then let us look for it again ;" and catch- 
ing her Daughter's hand, she dragged her back to search. At 
first she wept and would not go, but at length she consented and 
on they went. At every step they took, snakes and lizards 
started up, so many that they could not guard them off; and soon 
one stuck its fang into the breast of the Daughter and she fell 
dead, and then another pierced the foot of the Mother because 
she had not brought her Child up better. 




HUMILITY AND POVERTY LEAD TO HEAVEN. 



Once upon a time there was a King's Son, who went out into the 
fields sad and thoughtful. He looked up at the sky, which was 
so beautifully blue and clear, and said with a sigh, " Ah ! how 
happy must they be who are in heaven." At the same moment 
he perceived a gray old Man, who was walking the same way, 
and he asked him the question how he could go to heaven. 
" Through humility and poverty," answered the old Man. " Put 
on my old clothes, and wander about the world for seven years to 
learn what misery is : take no money with you, but when you 
are hungry, beg a piece of bread of charitable people, and thus 
you will approach gradually the gate of heaven.*' 

Thus advised, the Prince drew off his fine clothing, and put- 
ting on instead the Beggar's rags, he went forth into the world, 
and endured much misery. He took only the scantiest meals, 
spoke never a word, but prayed daily to God, to take him, if he 
pleased, to Heaven. When seven years had passed, he returned to 
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his father's house, but nobody recognized him. He told the ser- 
vants to go and tell his parents that he was returned ; but the 
servants would not believe him, and only laughed at his preten- 
sions. " Then go and tell my brothers," said he, " that they may 
come to me, for I should like to see them once again." This 
request they also refused ; but at length one went and told the 
King's children, but they troubled not their heads about it. Then 
he wrote a letter to his mother, and depicted all his misery, but 
said nothing about his being her son. The Queen pitying his 
misfortunes, caused a place to be made for him below the staircase, 
and there two servants daily had to bring him food. But one of 
them was wicked at heart, and asked, " What shall the Beggar 
do with good food ?*' and so he kept it for himself, or gave it to 
the dogs, while he took the poor weak, half-starved Prince nothing 
but water. The other servant, however, was honest, and took 
him daily what he received for him. It was only a little, but still 
enough to sustain life for a long while ; and with it he was quite 
content, though he grew weaker and weaker. But when his 
illness increased, he desired to receive the last rites of the church, 
and while the service was performing, all at once every bell in 
the city and the country round tolled. As soon as the service 
was over, the Priest went to the poor Beggar, and foimd him 
lying dead, holding in one hand a rose, and in the other a lily ; 
and near him lay a paper whereon was written his history. 

And after he was buried, there grew on one side of his grave 
a rose, and on the other a lily. 




THE THBEE GREEN TWIG8. 



Once upon a time there lived a Hermit at the foot of a moun- 
tain near the forest, who spent his time in prayer and good 
works, and eacli evening he carried up the hill a pail of water 
as an act of penitence. Many a beast refreshed himself from 
this pail, and many a flower also was revived, for on the height 
blew continually a hot wind, which dried the air and the earth. 
The wild fowls also who avoided human beings would circle 
down near the water and dip their long beaks into it. And 
because the Hermit was so pious, unseen an Angel always accom- 
panied him up the hill, counting his stops, and bringing him, when 
the woi'k was done a meal, like as was done to that Prophet 
who, at God's command, was fed by the ravens. Thus tho Hermit 
grew older and more pious every day ; and once it happened that 
as ho ascended the hill, ho saw at a distance a poor sinner led to tlie 
gallows. As he looked he said, " Now is he judged rightly !" and 
as soon aa he had so said the Angel left him and brought him no 
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food that evening. He grew frightened, and tried in his heart to 
think how he had offended God ; but he could remember nothing, 
he ceased to eat or drink, and, throwing himself on the earth, 
prayed all day and night long. Once, as he was bitterly weeping 
in the forest, he heard a little Bird singing clearly and beautifully, 
and the sound so disturbed him that he exclaimed, " Alas ! you 
sing merrily, because you are happy ; but I would that you could 
tell me wherein I have offended God that I might do penance, 
and so my heart become glad again !" Presently the Bird spoke, 
'* You did wrong, because you condemned a poor criminal whom 
you saw led to the gallows, and therefore was God angry, because 
to him alone belongs the right of judgment. Still, if you are 
penitent and confess your sins, God will yet pardon you." At 
the moment the Bird finished speaking the Angel stood once 
more beside the Hermit, and giving a withered branch, said to 
him, " You shall carry this till Three Green Twigs spring from 
it ; and at night when you sleep you must always place it beneath 
your head. Your bread you must beg from door to door, and 
you must not remain in any house more than one night. This is 
the penance which God imposes on you." 

So the Hermit took the dry branch and went back to the 
world which he had not seen for so long. He ate and drank no- 
thing but what was given to him at the door of charitable people, 
although at many houses his prayer was refused, and many a door 
was shut against him, and thus he often passed whole days without 
a crumb of bread. One day he had thus passed, door after door 
was shut against him, and nobody would give him anything, or 
shelter him for the night ; so he went into the wood and found a 
tumble-down cottage, in which an old Woman was sitting. He 
went in and said to her, " Pray shelter me this night, my good 
woman." She replied, " No, I dare not, even if I would ; I 
have three sons, wild and wicked, who, if they come home from 
their plundering and find you here, will kill us both." " Let me 
stop, nevertheless," entreated the Hermit ; " they will do nothing 
to either you or me." So the old Woman took compassion on 
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him, and bade him sit down. He laid himself down in a corner 
with the dry branch under his head, and when the old Woman 
observed this she enquired the reason, and he told her that he 
carried it as a penance, and was forced to use it every night fw 
his pillow. " I have offended God," he said, " because, when I 
saw a poor criminal led to the gallows, I said that justice was 
done to him." The old Woman began to we^ bitterly as he 
finished his tale, and exclaimed, ^' Alas ! if God so punishes for 
a single word, how will he judge my sons when they appear 
before him !" 

At midnight the Robbers came home shouting and laughing. 
They lighted a fire, and as the blaze lit up the oottagd they saw 
the old Man lying in one comer. In a rage they started up and 
asked their Mother, " Who is this man ? Have we not forbidd^ 
you ever to allow any one to enter our house ?" 

" Let him be, he is only a poor sinner doing penance for his 
sins," pleaded the Mother. "What has he donef asked the 
Robbers; and, turning to the old Man, they said, " Tell us your 
crimes," So the Hermit lifted himself up, and related how he 
iiad sinned by saying a few words, for which God was very angry 
with him, and had made him do penance. As he finished his 
tale the hearts of the Three Brothers were powerfully affected, 
and they were so frightened with the remembrance of their daily 
lives that they began to repent with heartfelt sorrow. Mean- 
while, the old Hermit having thus turned the three sinners from 
their evil ways, laid down to sleep. In the morning he was found 
dead, and from the dry branch which formed his pillow Three 
Green Twigs had burst forth. 

And by this it was known that God had fully pardoned 
him. 



> 




THE OLD WIDOW. 



In a certain large town there once lived an Old Widow, who 
aat every evening alone in her room, tliinkiiig how, one by one, 
she had lost and buried her husband, her two sons, and all her 
relations and friends, so that now she was quite alone in the 
world. Hor heart grew very sorrowful with these thonghts ; 
hut the lo.')s of her two sous troubled her the most, and she wept 
for them very bitterly. She sat quite still, lost in thought, and 
all at once she heard the bell ringing for early prayers in the 
church. She wondered how she could have passed all the 
night in sorrowing ; but lighting her lantern she went to the 
church. As she entered she saw it was already lit up ; but not 
as usual with tapcra, but a glimmering light shone through the 
whole building. I was already filled with worshippers, and 
every seat was occupied, so that when the Poor Widow went to 
her accustomed place, she found it already filled. As she 
looked round at the people, she perceived that they were her 
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deceased relations, who sat there in their old every-day dresses ; 
but with pale countenances. They neither spoke nor-;aang, but 
a gentle whisper and hum floated through the church. Pre-' 
sently an Aunt of the Poor Widow got up and said to her, 
" Look towards the altar, and you will see your two sons." She 
looked and saw her two children, the one hanging on the 
gallows, and the other broken on the wheel. '^ See," continued 
the Aunt, " thus would it have happened to thenoi, had life been 
given to them, instead of their being mercifully taken by God 
when they were innocent children.'* With trembling steps the 
Old Widow went home, and on her knees thanked God that he 
had dealt so much better with her than her heart had imagined. 
But on the third day she laid down on her bed and died. 
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